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Pulse Taking on Competitive Trends of the 1960s 


By Wa ttace L. Ciapp 


Viewed objectively, the new era of the 
1960s is destined to be one of the most 
significant from an insurance marketing 
standpoint in the long history of the 
casualty-surety business. It will be a 
decade marked by a complete change in 
the traditional method of selling and 
servicing of insurance. The companies 
realize that they must provide a more 
attractive product, sell it at a more com- 
petitive price, and market it in a way 
that is more appealing to the consumer. 

While it may be difficult to depart from 
the “old, tried and true” techniques, 
insurance people must realize that the 
same problem has been faced and solved 
by other businesses and industries. There 
is no reason why the insurance indus- 
try should be an exception in a competi- 
tive business world. As one marketing 
executive pointed out to the writer, “this 
is, in fact, a healthy trend because it is 
keeping all of us on our toes—com- 
panies, agents and insureds alike.” 

Furthermore, in their desire to get 
top value for their insurance dollar, 
buyers are becoming more conscious of 
their insurance needs. Consequently, 
they are now better prospects than ever 
before for lines in addition to the basic 
coverages — automobile and household 
fire, Such being the pulse of the buyer, 
forward-looking companies and_ alert 
agents stand to profit the most in stimu- 
lating his interest in packaged policies 
and the addition of A. & H, and life in- 
surance to round out his insurance pro- 
gram. 


Competitive Picture Has Many Facets 


In talking with company leaders over 
the past several weeks the writer formed 
an impression that the current industry 
picture with its many facets represents a 
mixture of cautious optimism and order- 
ly confusion, the latter being so because 
of so much unfinished business. 

On the one hand, Bureau member com- 

panies are taking new hope that the 
NBOU-NAUA Safe Driver insurance 
plan will help them recapture profitable 
automobile accounts lost to the direct 
writers. However, our conversations with 
executives indicate that while they are 
not completely sold on this merit-demerit 
program, they are willing to give it a fair 
trial, 
_ The so-called “orderly confusion” arises 
trom such slowly developing situations 
as (1) what changes the Insurance Com- 
missioners will recommend in the pat- 
tern of state regulatory laws; (2) what 
the New York Insurance Department 
will do to stabilize the automobile as- 
signed risk plan; (3) what changes will 
NAIC make in the modus operandi of 
excess and surplus lines market, and (4) 
what further innovations in insurance 
merchandising are coming? 


Pros and Cons on Safe Driver Plans 


First, to feel the executive pulse on 
safe driver insurance plans, most of those 
to whom we talked felt that such merit- 


demerit programs will operate effectively - 


m states (such as California) where 
Motor vehicle departments keep accurate 
and quickly available traffic violation 
tecords. The plan is dependent to a 
considerable extent upon the reliability 
and completeness of these records in the 
Yatlous states. Even though many of 
them are not as up-to-date as they should 


ae jt_is stressed by one observer, “the 
vantages to-be gained. by. the. citizens 


of those states having a merit-demerit 
plan in operation are sufficient to en- 
courage the state authorities to improve 
their records.” 

Significantly, two of Hartford’s larg- 
est multiple line companies are making 
effective use of merit-demerit rating 
programs and are reasonably optimistic 
as to their value. An officer of one com- 
pany observed: “The flow of new busi- 
ness appears excellent in quality and we 
are satisfied that we have a salable prod- 
uct which will improve both our produc- 
tion and underwriting results in propor- 
tion to our ability to reactivate our agen- 
cy forces in the aggressive solicitation of 
desirable automobile business.” 

The view held by a top officer of the 
other Hartford company is as follows: 

“Automobile rating programs which re- 
flect variations in hazard of the individual 
car as evidenced by extent of use, loca- 
tion, accident and conviction records of 
drivers, etc., are proving to be sound and 
of tremendous value in selling private 
passenger car insurance. 

“I do not believe any one seriously dis- 
putes the statement that such a rating 
procedure has considerable appeal to the 
insuring public. The variations among 
companies with respect to the details of 
such programs reflect differences in 
judgment. I have no doubt but that each 
company believes its plan to be best 
suited to its own needs and market.” 


Bureau Plan Has its Critics 


The National Bureau’s Safe Driver 
insurance plan has had its critics. There 
are those who recall the failure of pre- 
vious safe driver reward programs and 
feel that sooner or later the current 
plans will be abandoned (1) because 
either producers or assureds will fail to 
give carriers the facts or (2) independent 
carriers will get discouraged either be- 
cause of competitive reasons or the 
burden of paper work and policing. 

Another critic, granting that it is en- 
tirely possible for individual companies to 
underwrite successfully under such pro- 
grams, points out that merit-demerit 
plans as a major solution to the automo- 
bile situation, leave a lot to be desired. 
He notes: “From developments to date, 
very little surcharge business is being 
written while a great deal of business 
is written with substantial rate credits. 
This is merely a rate reduction of a sort 
that agency companies are not in a posi- 
tion to allow. As a concomitant to this 
situation, we believe that the assigned 
risk pools will receive more business and 
that in the long run our major problem 
has not been solved.” 

Another observation, made by one of 
the largest mutual casualty companies 
in the business, is that merit rating plans 
have always proved to be unsound. It was 
brought out: “In our company the 
average policyholder has a bodily injury 
accident once in 43 years. Why he 
should get a reward or penalty for the 
events of two or three years out of this 
span is a mystery to us. On the other 
hand, it is certainly true that the public 
likes reward-type plans and they are 
proving to be a good sales device. even 
though unsound in principle.” 

Contrasted with these criticisms is the 


-considered .view.-of a. Baltimore. ..top. . 


executive who told the writer: “My feel- 
ing is that the Safe Driver insurance 
plan is not as defective as some of its 
critics say it is, and indeed, some of its 
critics may lhope it is. At the same time, 
I cannot help but feel that modifications 
and adjustments in the plan will neces- 
sarily follow. Further, if the Bureau 
companies continue the plan and make 


necessary adjustments as are indicated; . 





and continue to press its development, it 
will become more popular and quite 
possibly find widespread acceptance.” 

In order to further “feel the pulse” of 
the casualty-surety industry the writer 
asked for first quarter results of com- 
panies, both large and small, stock agen- 
cy as well as mutual carriers and direct 
writers. The overall impression received 
is that the companies are reasonably 
encouraged over their January to April 
experience and hope that it is a reliable 
indication that improved underwriting 
and “in the black” figures will be the 
final result at the year-end, Only time 
and events will provide the answer. 
Major interest centers, of course, on 
the automobile lines which, in 1959, 
showed a much needed improvement. 
Judging from first quarter results, this 
is still a “headache line.” While glad to 
report that its automobile experience in 
the aggregate is better for the first quar- 
ter than that of 1959, The Travelers 
admits that automobile \B.I. is still in the 
loss column “but the underwriting loss is 
diminishing.” The other auto lines are in 
the black although P:D. liability and 
collision results are less favorable than 
those shown a year ago. 

Workmen’s compensation volume, The 
Travelers reports, shows a_ substantial 
increase in volume and loss ratio is ap- 
preciably better than shown both for 
the corresponding period in 1959 and for 
the entire year. Substantial volume gains 
have been made in the general liability 
lines (both B.I. and P.D. liability) but 
there is a concurrent undewriting loss. 
However, since these lines are subject to 
fluctuations: it is hoped that when the 
entire year’s results are available they 
will show an improvement over 1959. 

In the bonding field, premium produc- 
tion for surety continues to show a gain 
and a profit. Fidelity business also con- 
tinues to show a volume gain, and an 
underwriting loss, 

Aetna Casualty & Surety reports “con- 
siderably better” experience for the first 
quarter, major reason being the improve- 
ment in automobile underwriting. Ma- 
rine insurance experience is better than 
a year ago at this time and the same is 
true of the Aetna Affiliated Companies’ 
fire insurance results “although we had a 
bad first quarter in this line in terms of 
our overall 1959 results.” 

This company’s major disappointment 
line is workmen’s compensation where 
the adverse trend which showed up last 
year has continued into the first quar- 
ter, Overall, the Aetna Companies’ pro- 
duction continues favorable with sizeable 
increases in nearly all major lines. 


Other Encouraging Results 


State Farm Mutual pcints to an in- 
crease of 11% in earned premiums for 
the first quarter with an underwriting 
profit, on a statement basis, of approx- 
imately $10 million or about 9% of earned 
premiums. This is twice as good as the 
profit shown at this time last year. Tihe 
company’s April figures not only con- 
firm those of the first quarter but extend 
the swing to the profit side. 

Ind mnity Co. of North America is an- 
other company that reports “considerably 
better” first quarter results. Its ratio 
of.. losses -and--loss.-expense incurred to 
premiums earned dropped from 72% to 
65% with the most notable improvement 
occurring in connection with automobile 
and workmen’s compensation lines. “It 
would look now as if all of our lines other 
than workmen’s compensation are in the 
black,” said Vice President H, P. Stell- 
wagen, 

The Allstate, in turn, speaks of “satis- 
factory” first quarter results but notes 


that auto B.I. loss experience continues 
to be high. 

Another successful midwes company, 
the Wolverine, indicates first quarter 
improvements with the exception of the 
adverse loss trend on both automobile 
property damage and collision coverage. 
Other segments of the automobile line 
improved as well as an “especially notice- 
able” improvement in fire and_ allied 
lines. 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, which 
made gratifying production increases 
in the first quarter, credits boiler and 
bond business with the largest percent- 
age increases. This is due principally to 
the acquisition of several large risks as 
well as to the fact that this is a big 
year in the three-year bond cycle. Not- 
withstanding the reduction brought about 
by automobile merit rating plans and 
special rating programs, Lumbermens’ 
countrywide automobile premium in- 
crease is “very satisfactory.” 

N. C. Flanagin, president of this com- 
pany, is encouraged by a decrease in the 
frequency rate of automobile B.I. acci- 
dents. 

Zurich-American Companies are glad to 
report that a continued healthy increase 
in volume is evidenced in the first quar- 
ter of 1960. At the same time, experience 
is better in all casualty lines excepting 
workmen’s compensation and Group acci- 
dent and sickness. Automobile experi- 
ence — for commercial as well as per- 
sonal risks—has been better than in the 
past year, and ffire lines are also showing 
an improved tone. 

Among the New York and Philadel- 
phia companies, the Crum and Forster 
Group sees “some improvement” in the 
casualty lines but indicates that the 
automobile liability classes “continue to 
pose a major problem.” Vice President 
Reese F. Hill observes that “a satis- 
factory solution must be found, espe- 
cially to the automobile assigned risk 
situation, if private enterprise companies 
are to continue to provide a free market 
for the automobile lines.” 

General Fire And Casualty is concerned 
over the rise in auto B.I. and P.D. loss 
ratios for the first quarter after the 
“slight but steady improvement” noted 
in each quarter of 1959. Loss ratios in 
other lines written—workmen’s compen- 
sation, auto physical damage, burglary, 
glass, inland marine and fire—are on a 
“somewhat profitable basis.” 

Federal Insurance Co., managed by 
Chubb & Son, Inc., reports a “slight 
improvement” in casualty lines over year- 
end figures, but both workmen’s com- 
pensation and automobile liability “con- 
tinue to be a problem and a disappoint- 
ment.” 

United States F. & G. finds both pro- 
duction and loss experience continuing 
the improvement noted at the year end. 
Its fire lines are the most encouraging. 
Workmen’s compensation losses have in- 
creased while automobile experience “is 
not as satisfactory as it should be.” 


Opinions Expressed on Innovations in 


Marketing Methods 


Springfield-Monarch Companies, also 
experiencing continued improvement in 
its first quarter results, says that auto- 


‘mobile physical damage has shown the 


greatest profit return for this period 
while automobile P.D. liability experience 
is not quite as good. Reporting the same 
general improvement, Reliance of Phila- 
delphia, states: “The automobile picture 
is still a long way from good but it has 
improved decidedly in the last 114 years.” 

‘Decidedly stimulating were the ex- 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Setting the Record Straight on 
THE SAFE DRIVER INSURANCE PLAN 


By WiLuiaM LEsLIE, JR., 
General Manager, National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 


When Mr. Leslie “sat in” on the NAIC subcommittee session on auto- 
mobile merit rating and “insure the driver” plans at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Commissioners at San Francisco, he put up a strong 
defense of the NBCU-NAUA Safe Driver insurance plan following criticism 
of merit rating plans by New Hampshire Insurance Commissioner Donald 
Knowlton. The article which follows is in further response to Mr. Knowlton 
and other critics of the NBCU-NAUA program. He emphasizes that a prop- 
er and refined system of classification is vital to the success of this program. 


A great deal has already been said 
in the trade press and elsewhere about 
the Safe Driver insurance plan developed 
by the NAUA and National Bureau which 
decreases or increases average automo- 
bile insurance rates in accordance with 
the trafic record of those who drive 
the insured car, It would be difficult 
indeed to add anything new in the way 
of description. Perhaps, however, a use- 
ful purpose can be performed by at- 
tempting to correct the few misconcep- 
tions and misunderstandings about the 
plan that seem to exist in some places. 

A basic misconception concerning the 
safe driver plan is that it is a form of 
“merit rating” where that term is meant 
to include experience rating plans such 
as those applicable to workmen’s com- 
pensation, automobile fleets and the like. 
Equally this plan does not retroactively 
reward anyone for anything. The Safe 
Driver Plan is a classification plan, not 
a merit rating plan in these senses. 

Over the years many indicators have 
been found that would aid in predicting 
the probable claim record under an in- 
surance policy. Certainly one of the best 
known, best understood, and simplest to 
use as an example, is the significance 
with respect to fire insurance on dwell- 
ings, of whether construction is frame 
or brick. Frame houses burn more often 
and more completely; brick houses are 
more nearly fire resistant. This is a basic 
fact of the nature of the two kinds 
of dwellings and would exist as a dis- 
tinction between the two whether the 
Insurance against loss by fire existed or 
not. 

Fire Hazards of Frame and Brick 

Dwellings 
It may be helpful in getting to the 


| bottom of the basic principle behind the 


Safe Driver plan to examine some of 
the probable consequences of ignoring 
this objective difference in fire hazard 
Presented by frame and brick dwellings. 
hat is, suppose there were “flat rates” 
for dwelling house fire insttrance made 
tom the experience of frame and brick 
Construction combined. First, those 


} householders who, like the third little 


Pig, have built thein houses of brick at 
extra effort and cost (and in some meas- 
ure to achieve fire resistance) will re- 
Sent paying the same rate as their less 
Prudent neighbors, 

econd, all underwriters will recognize 
that there will be greater profit in writ- 
ing brick dwellings at the flat average 
tate than in writing frame dwellings at 
the same rate; there will be a tight 
market for frame. 


rd, some underwriter will restrict 


5) % Writings entirely to brick, will file an 


dependent rate below the tariff and 


$ will take five page ads im “Reader’s Di- 


gest” proclaiming that he aims to in- 
sure “safe” householders only; at a pre- 
ferred rate, of course. 

Fourth, the success of this specialty 
underwriter will encourage others to do 
likewise and among them they will skim 
off so much of the cream (brick dwell- 
ings) that the tariff underwriters will be 
writing a disproportionately large per- 
centage of frame, which is known to 
be more hazardous, and for which the 
existing flat tariff rate is inadequate. 

Fifth, based on this new element of in- 
adequacy the tariff rate is raised; only 
compounding the difficulty of competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

Most observers would agree that in- 
stead of undertaking the flat rate in- 
crease indicated in the final step de- 
scribed above there should have been 
created two classes, one comprising 
frame dwellings and the other brick and 
that each should carry its proper rate. 
If, as-is the hypothetical case under the 
assumptions of this example, frame con- 
struction and brick construction were 
the only measurable objective charac- 
teristics which influenced dwelling house 
fire hazard, then a great many insurance 
industry competitive and market prob- 
lems would be solved by the creation 
of the two appropriate classes. I'n this 
instance there are measurable objective 
differences in the inherent nature of 





the two kinds of dwelling and insureds 
and underwriters each know this. Any 
attempt, therefore, to create unrealistic 
uniformity will meet certain defeat at 
the hands of some of the simplest eco- 
nomic laws of the market place. 

Proper classification systems can 
be proved, I believe, to be a necessary 
part of every kind of insurance under- 
taking. Without doubt it is a necessary 
part of automobile insurance and this 
is what the National Bureau’s existing 
class plans (1A, 2A, 2C, etc.) have been 
all about. The Safe Driver plan is a 
logical improvement and extension of 
the present classification plan and is 
based on objective and measurable stand- 
ards. 

Objective, Measurable Facts 


It is an incontrovertible fact that mo- 
torists who have had accidents and con- 
victions for moving traffic violations are 
more likely to be involved in future 
automobile accidents than those who 
have not. Therefore, such a condition 
is an objective fact when related to 
insurance coverage. A motorist’s past 
accident record can be built up from 
notices to the insurance company or 
from state motor vehicle department 
records or both and in many states quite 
complete conviction records are readily 
available. 

In other states where complete con- 
viction records do not exist or are in- 
accessable, financial responsibility filings 
make up a record of serious law in- 
fractions. Therefore such a record is 
measurable when. rela'ted to insurance 
rating. While accident record alone can 
measure some of the probable difference 
in future accident involvement, adding 
the conviction record improves the meas- 
urement considerably and thus improves 
the classification system. If convictions 
were left out, some knowing underwriters 
would use them (or continue to use 





Study of 95,000 California Drivers 
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DRIVERS WITH MORE 
TRAFFIC CONVICTIONS 


HAVE MORE 
ACCIDENTS 







CONVICTIONS 


Studies show that as a driver accumulates a record of traffic violations, he is 
more likely to accumulate a record of accidents. The chart above illustrates a study 
of 95,000 California drivers. A Texas study showed a similar correlation. 


‘For 








WILLIAM LESLIE, JR. 


“skim off 


the 


them) once again to 
cream.” 

To summarize all the above: 
lieve (a) that accident and conviction 
records are objective and measurable 
facts and are indicative of accident prone- 
ness; (b that where a car is operated 
by persons with clear records it is less 
likely to be involved in a future ac- 
cident and should pay a lower rate; (c) 
that a system of classification rating 
based on 'these principles is a sound 
system. 

If this concept of the Safe Driver plan 
is kept in my mind, many if not all of the 
objections heard about the plan (they 
have been relatively few and tend tto 
eminate from those who successfully 
beat the less refined system) will be 
seen to be without real merit. A few 
of these are worth comment. 

Objections Answered 

One objection heard is that this is 
rate-cutting, the start of a rate war, 
the “end” of small companies, etc., etc. 
Does setting a proper rate for brick 
dwellings constitute a rate war? Safe 
drivers are entitled to lower rates and 
companies are on perfectly sound ground 
to write safe drivers at a substantially 
lower price than those who have acci- 
dent and conviction records. So long 
as the classification system is sound, 
the rate differences it generates are 
sound and small companies will prosper 
thereunder to just as great an extent 
as large companies. 

The rate differentials under the 
NAUA-NBOCU Safe Driver plans are 
conservative as is proper for a new pro- 
gram. Even if they were not (which 
I repeat they are) the mere fact of com- 
pany smallness would not be involved. 
instance, there are “small” com- 
panies in the Bureau whose premium 
writings represent less than a one to 
one ratio to surplus (say, 90 cents of 
writings for each $1 of surplus). Such 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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STOCK COMPANIES 








The countrywide position of the stock 
companies in most of the major fire- 
casualty lines improved materially last 
year. Based on figures shown in the 
New York Insurance Department’s an- 
nual booklet, “1959 Loss and Expense 
Ratios,” the earned premiums for all 
lines totaled $7,448,342,108, a healthy gain 
of nearly $2,000,000,000 over the 1958 
score of the fire-casualty companies li- 
censed in New York and doing a country- 
wide business. 

The overall loss ratio on this volume 
was 54.6%, fully two points lower than 
in 1958. 

Most encouraging feature of the 1959 
results from the casualty standpoint is 
the overall improvement in the auto- 
mobile insurance experience. In a year 
highspotted by drastic changes in the 
modus operandi of bureau rating pro- 
grams and insurance marketing methods, 
the stock companies emerged at the year- 
end with an underwriting profit for all 
lines of $89,342,500 or 1.2%. This com- 
pares with nearly $50 million underwrit- 
ing loss, or -11.4%, in 1958. 

The stock company people were 
cheered by the profit made in major 
lines, such as fire insurance, extended 
coverage, homeowners, ocean and inland 
marine, and in all the automobile cate- 
gories excepting auto liability B.I. which 
sustained an underwriting loss of $85,- 
091,543. 

All accident and health lines _pro- 
duced a profit, even Group A. & H. 
However, workmen’s compensation went 
“in the red” after several years of profit- 


business the stock companies lost money. 
Boiler and machinery’s net gain was 
materially lower than in 1958. 

Detailed results for each major casu- 
alty-surety line are presented as follows: 


Auto B.I. Volume Up, Losses Lower 


For automobile B.I., the largest line 
written, the total earned premiums coun- 
trywide last year were $1,372,444,242 
compared with $1,273,374,543 in 1958. The 
loss ratio dropped from 66.9% to 63.0%. 
Expense ratio was 43.2% as against 
44.5%. 

Automobile P.D. on which the 1958 
underwriting loss was -2.7%, produced 
a 1959 profit of $8,768,885 or 1.5%. Total 
earned premiums were $584,592,311 on 
which the loss ratio was 54.9%, three 
points lower than in 1958. Expense ratio 
dropped from 45.2% in 1958 to 43.6% 
last year. 

Automobile collision business showed 
a profit of $38,692,006 or 7.4%. The earned 
premium volume went up to $522,864,940. 
Respective loss and expense ratios were 
498% and 42.8%. In turn, auto F. & T. 
and comprehensive scored $20,673,336 un- 
derwriting profit or 7.1% on earned pre- 
mium volume of $291,173,750. Loss ratio 
was a Satisfactory 49.5% and expense 
ratio of 43.4% was equally pleasing. 


$3,254,145 Loss in Workmen’s Comp. 


In contrast to these cheering results 
the workmen’s compensation experience 
of the stock companies turned sour and 
underwriting loss of $3,254,145 or -.5% 
was sustained. Earned premiums aggre- 


ratio of 34.8% was fractionally under that 
of 1958. 

Liability other than auto scored $46,- 
456,875 in earned premiums, ahead of 1958 
by $33,370,034, and made an underwriting 
profit of $8,929,138 or 2.0% as against 
-1.4% loss the previous year. Loss ratio 
at 43.2% was nearly three points better 
and expense ratio of 548% was about 
one point lower than in 1958. 

Property damage other than auto was 
substantially improved over 1958, the 
underwriting profit being $5,102,066 or 
4.8% in contrast to 1.3% in 1958. Earned 
premium volume went up to $106,293,041, 
nearly $10 million more than in 1958. 
Comparative loss ratios were 419% and 
43.0%. Expense ratio at 53.3% was over 
two points lower. 


Surety Profit Greater Than in 1958 


Despite the concern of surety under- 
writers in the past year over contract 
bond losses, this line produced an overall 
profit for the stock companies of $21,470,- 
311 or 15.3% compared with 14.7% in 
1958. Earned premiums went up $7 mil- 
lion to $140,328,829. Comparative loss 
ratios were 23.9% and 244%. Expense 
ratio of 60.8% was fractionally lower than 
in 1958. 

The fidelity line also made more money. 
E.P. volume jumped over $3 million to 
$73,561,526. Underwriting profit at $6,- 
105,0€07 or 8.3% was in pleasing contrast 
to 2.3% in 1958. Loss ratio at 37.1% 
was five points better. Comparative ex- 
pense ratios were 54.6% and 54.9%. 

Glass experience worsened last year, 


totaled $30,612,552. Loss ratio went up 
from 46.2% to 47.6%. However, expense 
ratio dropped to 54.9%, almost a point, 

Burglary and theft, still in the red, was 
somewhat better than in 1958. The 195) 
loss was $175,611 or -2% compared with 
-3.9%. E.P. volume went up over $3,00)- | 
000 to $87,805,301. Expense ratios were 
respectively 55.6% and 56.1%. 

Although still a money-maker, the 
boiler and machinery results were les; | 
favorable than in 1958. On $51,157,680 | 
E.P. the profit was $1,637,046 or 32% 
compared with 7.6% net gain in 1958 on 
$49,155,617 E.P. Loss ratios were te- 
spectively 29.9% and 28.3%. Expense 
ratio at 66.9% was 2% points higher. 

Profit Made in All A. & H. Lines 

Highspotting the creditable A. & H 
performance of the stock companies wa 
the fact that profit was generally higher 
on a greater volume of earned premiums 
than in 1958. The Group A. & H. line 
the largest, produced a net profit of 
$9,534,257 or 2.0% on $476,712,836 EP 
This compares with 1.7% profit on $43/- 
100,349 E.P, in 1958. Loss ratios were 
respectively 82.3% and 82.8% while the 
expense ratio at 15.7% was fractionally 
lower. 

Next in line was individual accident 
with $3,539,732 profit or 5.3% on $61,02, 
856 E.P. The 1958 score was 7.7% profit 
on $58,574,770 E.P. Loss ratio at 398% 
was 1% points higher; expense ratio at 
54.4% was almost the same. 

Biggest production gain was scored by 
hospital-medical expense which reported 


$62,093,258 E.P, compared with $43,928; 





able underwriting. Both fidelity and gated $650,828,914 compared with $625,- the underwriting loss being $765,314 or 494 E.P. in 1958. Net profit on this bus: 
surety produced more profit than in 1958, 076,015 in 1958. Loss ratios were re- -2.5% compared with -14% in 1958. ness was $2,359,544 or 3.8%, in contras 
but on glass and burglary and theft spectively 65.7% and 63.3%. Expense Earned premiums, only slightly higher, (Continued on Page 26) 
Earned Losses Loss e e 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Fufteen Leading Stock Co.Groups | 
Aetna Insurance Group ....................- $152,148,657 $82,241,755 54.1% 
Astee Life Aliiieted Cos. .......-........... 309,820,796  167.968,039 54.2 -UW7I * 
Agricultural Insurance Group ............... 24,160,461 12,847,844 53.2 In 1959 Country wide Experience’ 
NE ND ie ie whine sce ceiens nes 407,518,413 211,575,852 51.9 
American Casualty Group ................... 58.861.846  33.497.154 56.9 Earned Losses Low 
Americen Credit indemaity ................ 53351518 1,096,266 20.5 Company Premiums —_ Incurred end 
REDD |. vas 20s 00s000000bd50000% 705,778 287,062 40.7 G 
ee ac on ccnrrse ene 38971165 24610480 an? ee ee $797,553,181 $551,208,956 69.1% 
America Fore Insurance Group ............. 315,303,888 178,005,596 56.5 America Fore-Loyalty Group ...........-... 493,611,759 277,518,906 56.2 
American Home Group .....................- 27,757,318 15,388,654 55.5 
aa. 171'360'811 88500057 316 Hartford Group Sead sRavennshg steey se ssee ese 455,104,956 245,086,239 539 | 
American aeearty ADAG REA SEAS AST ARSS aves 1,327,047 699,461 527 ee 407,518,413 211,575,852 519 
American Motorists ..............-.....0.00- 48,966,456 25,909,971 52.9 : -Nati 
oe aaa la halla 4°375-002 33501405 339 Continental-National Group ................. 340,728,828 199,390,104 585 
American Nn sac cuven ante caecs 51,939,848 28, 368.562 546 Marth Amoarinn MirOup ... 2.0.5... ccc secs cscs 338,287,088 178,567,360 528 
a vem uewa 7,133,358 3,916,432 54.9 4 : 
rr, 7 **Pta*Prnesaeeesteesenses ease aime sep one Aetna Affiliated Companies .................. 309,820,796 167,968,039 542 | 
aK eo ch inn bbsp5ikbbs asks y'0des 13,089,038 9,086,463 69.4 OE ee 261,346,394 133,241,709 51.0 
I IAD. oo non 00cthannnnsecunseeees 3,486,965 1,582,885 45.4 i , 
aa eal aa ns as ee Fireman’s Fund Group ...................... 242,509,578 126,774,693 523 
Boston Insurance Group Ps Re 59 .677,232 32,904 266 55.3 Home Insurance Group Se ee ee 233,165,247 117,546,713 504 
EN LSS’: TEE EE 7,625,356 4,401,922 57.7 l- 2.7 
I  aonsnn no noene =~ ian | «aac a Royal-Globe TOP RPT Te 231,874,888 122,283,247 5 
| ile RE a a a 21,563,563 11,229,318 52.1 American Insurance Group .................. 171,869,811 88,599,057 516 | 
Century Insurance Group ................... 5,735,303 3,353,217 58.5 St. Paul Group ......... 509 
i Meh Miteee......................... 87,361,965 43,905,908 503 ESPON sonore eranecracoccsecccsoects 153,562,644 78,133,641 | 
oy os! sage it ta alata $745,402 2.920'267 39.3 Aetna Insurance Group ..................04. 152,148,657 82,241,755 54] 
(Continued on Page 7) Great American Group ....................4: 147,684,917 78,543,663 532 
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Father-Son Agency Partnership 
Thriving in Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


Dwight and Daniel Teas Follow Life Insurance Selling Pattern; 
Their Answer to Mutual and Direct W riter 
Competition Is “Get Out and Hustle” 


TEAS Insurance, enterprising agency 
in Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., is a father- 
son selling team that really grew out of 
a life insurance beginning—37_ years ago. 
Then, Dwight H. Teas, the father, be- 
gan as a career agent for the Aetna 
Life. He had come to a small paper 
mill town in the middle of Wisconsin 
as a complete stranger. Dwight built 
4 one-man production record that earned 
for him company and association honors 
in the 1930s and 1940s. 

In 1948, the opportunity of buying 
out the largest general insurance agen- 
cy in Wisconsin Rapids was taken by 
Mr. Teas. He thad done some general 
insurance selling among his good life 
insurance accounts, but this was a new 
challenge. 

His first move was to Hartford and the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety school. He 
has never regretted this move as the 
casualty insurance background acquired 
gave him the know-how to return to 
Wisconsin Rapids as a professional gen- 
eral practitioner. The Teas Agency be- 
ing located in a town approximately 
150 miles from the closest company field 
office, this training in general insurance 
fundamentals meant a great deal to 
Mr. Teas’ commission account as well 
as reducing long distance telephone tolls. 

Mr. Teas’ first training period was in 
1943 when he attended in Hartford one 





DWIGHT H. TEAS 


the Estate Control Plan. This ECP phil- 
osophy became second nature for him. 
The idea of securing a down-to-earth 


good prospect, working out his life in- 
surance picture for a second interview, 
then letting him tell what was needed, 
proved to be a successful low pressure 
manner of selling the needed insurance 
and winning life-long boosters. Some 
of these ECP clients have reviewed 
their personal insurance pictures as many 
as six times in the past 15 years. Tiheir 
auto, homeowners and personal acci- 
dent insurance have followed in natural 
order, Mr. Teas told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter. 

Early last year an ECP file was 
checked over for a client who was first 
approached in 1946, when as a young 
chemist, he had to make pennies stretch. 
His $5,000 of Ordinary with a term rider 
for $10,000 seemed like the moon. Since 
that first sale, this client has gone ahead 
with his company. Now TEAS Insur- 
ance covers his $40,000 home, his two 
cars, and when he was moved tto the 
top spot of his department, another $35,- 
000 of life insurance was placed to 
bring his picture up to date. All the 
term had been converted in the mean- 
time. 


Son Dan Joins Father 


This emphasis on life insurance has 
a direct bearing on the success of the 
TEAS Insurance firm in general in- 
surance today. Market expansion and 
continuity of service brought Dwight’s 
son, Dan, into the picture. In 1959, a 
partnership was formed. Dan, now 31 
years of age, previously served in the 
life department of The Travelers in sev- 
eral midwest branch offices. In 1957 
and 1958, he sold life insurance for Wirt 
Wilson & Co. in Minneapolis. Return- 
ing to Wisconsin Rapids, as a full- 
fledged partner, he followed his Dad’s 
advice to attend Aetna Life’s Estate 
Control Plan school. That was in Jan- 
uary, 1959, and in the ensuing months 
that year, Dan Teas qualified as a Life 
Leader with the Aetna Life. 


to that his Dad used before him: Pros- 
pect for good life insurance leads, usé 
the natural process of selection so rigid- 
ly demanded in underwriting (credit, 
physical and moral) to build your clien- 
tele. Sell creatively. (so you actually 
control the market, rather than having 
details controlling you). This pattern 
of operation has made it easier to pick 
wp the homeowners and auto lines as 
the opportunity presents itself, Dan 
Teas says. 

The multiple line attitude in the agen- 





DANIEL H. TEAS 


cy is the key to personal accounts. It 
is this sales philosophy which has also 
influenced the Teas Agency in the se- 
lection of the companies with 








which 
of the Aetna Life’s early courses in  executor’s requirement sheet from a The pattern of Dan’s selling is similar (Continued on Page 49) 
° ° Earned Losses Loss 
Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
(Continued from Page 6) New! Zealand Group ...656. 20s isiecaies sn 4,599,464 2,478,275 53.9% 
North American Group ....................: 338,287,088 178,567,360 52.8 
North British Mercantile Group ............ 53,633,222 25,932,523 48.4 
Company —— a. Rees Northern Assurance Group ................. 10,417,305 5,275,130 50.6 
Northern of New York Group .............. 40,455,733 18,977,500 46.9 
Commercial Union Group .................. $75,111,594 39,245,111 52.2% ei a 4 ys Rarer ce Waele tay oa 19,285,971 9,058,716 47.0 
Continental-National Group ................ 340,728,828 199,390,104 58.5 orwich Union Group ........-.........-.-- 8,212,863 4,436,757 54.0 
iS ERS ae III 6 oo 5.:5 oo craic o's oie 9 woe asy oie 28,445,106 13,399,898 47.1 
seen & Pepa Goeny «0 ..+-.5--+...00» 39,667,117 16,799,486 ja <  °”” “SSR enna reser nannnem 4965,449 3,064,917 617 
Consolidated American ..................... 5,280,001 2,816,836 Oe PS" ES’ CPR R ALES IOS? 35,989,016 18,834,394 52.3 
Crum & Forster Group ..................04. 122,891,050 62,305,123 50.7 ee ee ee RT ee ae 31,473,930 16,548,910 52.6 
Dubuque Fire & Marine .................... 4,262,152 1,996,669 468 Pacihe National Fire: <q... c60cccdescccases. 25,095,567 10,935,269 43.6 
NN Fite vice ois <i bau aid dba duas xen 3,283,005 1,949,696 504 Pearl-Monarch Group ...........-...+.-..05: 21,467,278 — 11,134,480 51.9 
I MN ic obs odds os va deg vesa cane 146,240,108 74,914,863 51.2 Penna. Manufacturers Assn. Casualty ....... 21,426,467 11,589,801 54.1 
ON ee eee 1,794,079 1,149,639 64.1 Phoenix of Hartford Group ................. 96,100,110 = 52,573,964 54.7 
Excelsior of New York ..........cccccccccce 1,452,861 670.927 462 Phoenix of London Group .................. 49,611,322 25,566,083 51.5 
SL Ee ES SR DU ah Seen Seaman 1,443,947 737,049 51.0 Puerto Rican & American ................. 1,049,186 589,465 56.2 
ES ne ee ee 19,374,820 3,753,110 19.4 Providence Washington .................... 23,956,077 11,947,330 49.9 
memen's Fund Group .......55.66.00006s00 242,509,578 126,774,693 523 ner era 3,036,398 1,347,088 44.4 
Founders’ Insurance Co. ...............+-0-. 7,151,001 4,794,463 67.0 Reliance Insurance Co. ........-....00:0000: 48,658,170 24,555,613 50.5 
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The Current Nuclear Energy Insurance Picture 


Far-reaching Developments Have Occurred in This Field in Past Year, Some Good and Some 


Disturbing; Facility and Suppliers-Transporters Forms Finalized by Pools and Approved; 


Industry Concerned Over Extension of Government Indemnity; Pools Operate 


Under 10-Year Revolving Rating Fund on Retrospective Basis 


continued far-reaching 
developments in the nuclear energy in- 
surance field—some of them good and 
some rather disturbing—the two liability 
insurance pools (NELIA and MAELU) 
have continued to write business. A 
major step was that both the Facility 
form and the Suppliers and Transporters 
form of policy were finalized and are in 
use. 

The Facility form, which embodies the 
changes supported by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurz ay brokers, will close 
the gap which could have existed between 
the exhaustion of private insurance and 
the pickup of the Government indemnity. 
The major change actively supported by 
NAIB was the provision with respect to 
a “common occurrence” where the lan- 
guage now affords an amount up to pool 
capacity rather than an amount equal to 
the largest single limit purchz ased by any 
one of the licensees or suppliers and 
transporters involved 


Changes Summarized in AEC’s 1960 


Report 


In a year of 


The changes are summarized in the 
AEC’s 1900 report to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy, as 
follows 


(a) The indemnified 


facility) 


{as to an 
of nuclear in- 


new policy 
includes coverage 
cidents occurring in the course of trans 
portation of nuclear materials to the re- 


actor from any location, without regard 
to whether the transportation originated at 
a Government facility, The earlier policy 
provided coverage during transportation to 
the reactor only if the transportation was 


from a facility owned by the United States. 
to the Com- 
make a 
been in 


The 
mission 


prior notice 
the 
suspension 


period of 
insurers can 
effective has 
hours to midnight of the 
following the date on 
Commission receives notice of 


before 
policy 
creased from 12 
business day next 
which the 
suspension. 


With 
(defined in 


to a “common occurrence” 
the insurance policy as an 


occurrence or series of occurrences involv 


respect 


ing nuclear material in the course of trans- 
or discharged over 
a period of time from, two or more reactor 
the previous form of policy 
limited the total amount of liability of the 
insurers to the highest limit of liability 
specified in the applicable policies. Under 
the new form of policy, the limit of liability 
of the insurers has been increased to (1) 
the capacity of the insurance syndicates or 
(2) the aggregate of insurance 
applicable to the occurrence, 
whichever is lower. 


portation to or from, 


locations), 


amount 
common 


The remaining gap as to a “common 
occurrence” stems from the fact that 
while the AEC’s indemnity obligations 
begin at an amount equal to the sum of 
all applicable insurance required of var- 
ious licensees under the regulations, or 
$60,000,000, whichever is lower, the ‘two 


By Davin H. Winton 
Vice President and Director, Johnson & Higgins, New York 


pools (NELIA and MAELU) limit their 
common occurrence capacity to the ca- 
pacity of each of their respective pools. 
Thus, if all of the policies involved in a 
common occurrence happen to be those 
of NELIA, the maximum obligation of 
private insurers would be $46,500,000, 
leaving, in some circumstances, a gap of 
$13,500,000 (the capacity of MAELU) be- 








a common occurrence. 

The Facility form of policy now has 
has the official approval of AEC as con- 
stituting proper discharge of the licen- 
sees’ obligations under the financial 
security requirement. 


New Financial Protection Requirements 


One disturbing matter, from the stand- 





Winton’s Report on Nuclear Energy Insurance 


A substantial contribution to industry thinking on the highly technical subject 
of fed energy insurance was made recently by (Mr. Winton when the reported at 
the annual meeting of National Association of Insurance Brokers on 1959-60 develop- 
ments in this field as a director of NAIB and chairman of its nuclear energy insur- 
ance committee. His report which is given at length on this page won commendation 


from his fellow directors in NAIB. 
MAELU, 
ments embodied in the government’s 
the 


over the f 


He emphasizes the concern of NELIA and 
the two liability insurance pools, over new financial protection require- 
Atomic Energy Commission report of 1960 to 
Joint Congressional Committee, and says: 


“Underwriters are deeply concerned 


fact that, except for the very largest power reactors, these requirements 


are uniformly much lower than the industry’s ideas of what was intended when the 
Nuclear Energy Liability insurance pools were formed.” 

This is Mr. W inton’ s 25th year with Johnson & Higgins and he has been head 
of its New York casua!ty department since 1953 and vice president since 1955. He 
was elected a director in 1958, After attending Princeton University, he gained his 


initial insurance experience in 
tering the insurance brokerage field. 
insurance subjects, 





fore the Government indemnity would 
step in. The AEC has asked that this 
gap be eliminated by the adoption of re- 
insurance arrangements between the two 
pools which would make the combined 
capacity of the syndicates available for 


Aetna Casualty & Surety’s home office 
He has written and lectured extensively 


before en- 
on 








point of the insurance underwriters, is 
the new financial protection requirements 
embodied in the AEC’s report to the 
Congressional Joint Committee. Under- 
writers are deeply concerned over the 
fact that, 


except for the very largest 
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power reactors, the financial protectiot 
requirements are uniformly much lower 
than the industry’s ideas of what was 
intended when the Nuclear Energy Lia- 
bility insurance pools were formed. 

These pools were created under tre- 
mendous pressure from both private it- 
dustry and Congress and our industry 
responded with a pledge of capacity 
never before equalled and under a rating 
plan of unassailable equity. 

Although private firms and institutions 
engag xed in furthering the peaceful appli 
cations of atomic energy may, at firs 
blush, prefer to have the cheaper cos 
of Government indemnity (which § 
under no circumstances to be consideret 
an insurance but is admittedly in_ the 
nature of a subsidy) your committee feels 
that the preservation of the private mar 
ket for this insurance is imperative § 
that there will be a true “book of busi 
ness” to support the losses which we, # 
insurance people, unfortunately must ft 
gard as ultimately inevitable and in order 
that the claim facilities (which onl 
underwriters can afford) can be readil 
marshalled at that emergent mometl 
What injures the insurance business bj 
way of Federal intervention,  injurt 

very other business and therefore ea 
ina every one of the clients of all ov 
firms. 

The need for the Government inde 
nity to begin at a relatively low lev 
might be justified had not the pools use! 
the rating approach under which thi 
business is actually booked. 
was no experience on which to base al! 
actuarial formulae, and since estimalt 
of the possible monetary damage 1of! 
projected reactor incident varied so wit 
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ly in the testimony which preceded the 
indemnity legislation, there was equally 
wide divergence as to what might con- 
stitute a “fair” premium for any given 
reactor. 


10-Year Revolving Rating Fund Concept 


The pools’ answer to this was the con- 
cept of a ten year revolving rating fund 
on a retrospective principle. Under this 
plan, premium remaining in the pools at 
the end of ten years after allowance for 
administrative costs, reinsurance and 
losses is returnable annually thereafter 
to the policyholders contributing to it. 
Thus, a return of premium may go in the 
llth year to those who contributed in the 
first year and in the 12th year to those 
who contributed in the second, and so 
forth. Surely, this principle makes the 
pools public servants and, we think, obli- 
gates the Atomic Energy Commission 
to adopt such regulations as will support 
the pools and our private insurance in- 
dustry. 

At hearings on this subject early this 
year, several insurance company and 
Association executives made statements 
setting forth the position of the pools. 
Because of the grave importance of this 
matter, and because the statement of 
Vice President Charles J. Haugh of The 
Travelers reflects the thinking of the 
pools, we will quote him. As to the finan- 
cial protection required of a licensee of 
a small reactor against the background 
of pool capacity, Mr. Haugh says: 


“A one MW research reactor located any- 
where must furnish $1,500,000 of financial 
protection as against available insurance of 
$60,000,000. Now, I am not talking about 
the probability of an incident, but rather 
what could happen if it did occur. I suspect 
that a maximum credible incident in such a 
reactor in a thickly populated area could 
cause great injury to persons and property 
and the resulting costs might even exceed 
$60,000,000. I recognize that all this does 
not leave the public without a means of 
recovery, but it is also clear to me that 
government indemnity is being injected as 
the source of that recovery in preference to 
insurance available from the liability pools.’ 


Also disturbing to the members of the 

pools is the fact that the AEC now bhas 
under study the extent to which Govern- 
ment indemnity may be extended to 
materials, licensees, operating production 
or utilization facilities. In this field AEC 
has been granted discretion as to the 
offer of Government indemnity. The 
Convair Division of General Dynamics 
Corp. is making a study which will pro- 
vide information on the types of acci- 
dents which might occur in the plants 
of this category of licensee and the 
probable monetary extent of the damage 
which might result. 
_ If all this leads the AEC to agree to 
indemnify such concerns, it seems rea- 
sonable to believe that it will be at some 
hgure lesser than the figures which are 
required in connection with reactor 
licensees, However, many of these chem- 
ical concerns and fuel fabricators are, for 
their own protection, purchasing Facility 
form insurance from the pools. 

In January of this year 19 such in- 
dustrial concerns were buying an average 
limit of $12,000,000. If Government in- 
demnity is made applicable to these risks 
trom some modest figure upward, it will 
ave the result of actually taking pre- 
miums from the pools and substituting 
Government indemnity for private in- 
surance. Here, again, the premiums 
flow into the same retrospective pool and 
are returnable to the extent of unused 
Portions thereof to the policyholders. 


NEPIA Blanket Subrogation Waiver 


The past year has also seen the adop- 
tion by NEPIA of a most important 
change—a_ blanket subrogation waiver. 
our committee, among others, recom- 
mended it and it is now a part of the 
Standard property insurance policy cov- 
fring reactor and other facilities. It will 
€ remembered that suppliers of parts 
and equipment have been faced with 
Possible subrogation actions by NEPIA 
a to damage to on-site property. NAIB 
asked that this possibility be nullified by 
this waiver which now appears in the 
new NEPIA form. 

.NEPIA, however, is sharing with 
: ELIA to some ‘extent, the problem of 
minimizing Federal encroachment in 


Always Keep Track of 
The Passage of Time 


Few of us are as conscious of the 
passing of time as we should be. A 
friend of mine was trying to sell an 
article to a national editor the other 
day and was told: “We did that ffive 
years ago.” We replied: “In that 
time you have acquired 20,000 in new 
circulation, many readers have died and 
people who were too young to read 
your magazine five years ago now read 
it. Are you going to neglect that new 
audience?” He made the sale. 

Think that over next time you are 
tempted to say: “It’s old hat—been done 
before.” Even twelve months can make 
a tremendous difference in one life— 
much less on the life of a community, 
an audience or a group of prospects. 
Time often makes the old new. 

From “General’s Review”—published by 
General Accident Assurance Co., Canada. 





which might otherwise be normal pool 
activity. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of Defense are 
indemnifying contractors for damage 
to property arising from the nuclear 
hazard. Since the NEPIA concept is 
necessarily an “all risk” concept, this is 
acting to exclude the property insurance 
pools from large areas of private risk 
bearing. 

NEPIA has established its first rela- 
tively serious loss file on a case in ‘April 
where a power excursion in a test re- 
actor of a leading industrial firm pro- 
duced a melt-down and substantial prob- 
lems in decontamination and in the hand- 
ling a very “hot” material. A reserve 
in the neighborhood of $750,000 has ini- 
tially been placed on this case and it 
seems clear that most of the expense will 
be in the field of decontamination and 
clean-up. This loss, while unfortunate, 
will produce experience and presumably 
will act to stabilize NEPIA’s thinking 
on reactor rating, 

Editor’s Note—In a New York Times 
article on June 11, officials of the AEC 
reported on the results of their study of 
another accidental release of radio- 
activity material from a cell in a build- 
ing at Oak Ridge (Tenn.) National Lab- 
oratory on April 26. 

ight persons were “immediately in 
front of the cell at the time of the acci- 
dental release,” the report said, but suf- 
fered only slight radiation exposure. 

In addition to the eight, the report con- 
tinued, “104 others were in the building 
at the time of the incident or were in- 
volved in initial clean-up operations. As 
a precaution, bio-assay samples were 
taken from all of these.” None showed 
any evidence of harmful exposure. 

A clean-up has been completed in the 
office sections of the building and a 
clean-up of the operating area and base- 
ment is continuing. The total cost of the 
work is estimated at about $39,500. 


Radio-active Contamination Insurance 


Mr. Winton goes on to report on the 
NAIB discussion last October on radio- 
active contamination insurance with rep- 
resentatives of the American Insurance 
Association. Specific suggestions were 
made to AIA, 

Stated very simply in the report, we 
likened the present situation to that in 
which a property owner is located next 
to a dynamite plant but is told that he 
cannot have any extended coverage in- 
surance on his own property and that 
this does not really matter because he 
will have an excellent legal remedy 
against the owner of the dynamite plant 
who will, in all probability, be held 
responsible on the doctrine of liability 
without fault! The big difference, how- 
ever, and insurance company officials now 
fee! it is most difficult of solution, is that 
this plant can do just so much damage 
and that even the results of a catastro- 
phic windstorm can be measured in a few 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

In the testimony before the Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy a 
few years ago, widely varying “guessti- 
mates” were given by scientists and 
others as to what property damage 





Tested Sales Approach for 
A. & S. Income Protection 


Here’s an approach Agent Norman 
Smith of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity uses with prospects for accident 
and sickness income protection: 

“T have in my home a machine which, 
over a ten-year period, is capable of mak- 
ing $80,000. As long as I keep this ma- 
chine in operating condition, I can expect 
to get from it $8,000 a year. So obviously 
this machine is very important to me. I 
want to make sure it is properly main- 
tained, because when it breaks down, it 
will stop making money for me. 

“What it is, in a sense, is a money 
factory. Now I wish I could ensure that 
this money factory would not be inter- 
rupted in its production of money... . 
Well, that’s what we’re talking about 
with A. & S. income protection. 

“The breadwinner of the house is a 
‘money factory.’ When he is laid up be- 
cause of an accidental injury of illness, the 
factory stops producing money, or pro- 
duces it at a reduced rate. 

“Thus, & S. income coverage is 
really insurance on the family ‘money 
factory.’ It provides the family with an 
income when the breadwinner is disabled, 
with earning power impaired, during 
periods of illness or accidental injury.” 
—From “The Hartford Agent”’—published 
by Hartford Fire Ins- Co. Group. 





Pre-Interview Thinking 


One of the safest ways to be a fast- 
thinking salesman during interviews is 
to do your ‘thinking beforehand. Con- 
sider the questions that your prospect 
might ask and then carefully think out 
your answers, supplementing them with 
any additional explanation. 

The salesman who answered all of 
your arguments quickly, and had you 
“buying in a matter of minutes,” really 
wasn’t as quick-witted as you though. 
He took the time to plan out his inter- 
view, prepared his talk to answer your 
questions and meet all your objections. 
He did all of his thinking beforehand. 

To you the conversation was original, 
but to him it was the climax of his pre- 
interview thinking. 

—Wheeling Business Builder 





might result from a really bad reactor 
incident in which the fission products 
got away at the time of a temperature 
inversion in a metropolitan area. Some 
estimates ran to figures as high as $7/,- 
000,000,000. The members of AIA, with 
whom we discussed this subject, recog- 
nize that no matter how great the dam- 
age might be, it could be supported by 
premium payment if they were permitted 
to build up suficient reserves. However, 
since no one can foretell whether the 
incident will come before or after the re- 
serves are available, the companies feel 
that they would be playing Russian 
roulette with their very existence. 

‘We will continue to press underwriters 
for continued consideration of this mat- 
ter in the hope that some solution, per- 
haps of a more limited nature, may be 
found. 





Contamination A ption Endor t 
Program 


As to the radio-active contamination 
endorsement, this program is moving 
very slowly with interest limited so far 
almost entirely to hospital risks. Even 
there, the surface has barely been 
scratched. As far as the limited assump- 
tion endorsement is concerned, the slow- 
ness to take cover may be due to the 
fact that the exclusion has not yet been 
made effective on some large risks. This, 
however, could not account for the ap- 
parent lack of interest in the broad form 
endorsement which can only be ascribed 
to insufficient promotion on the part of 
insurance company field forces and pro- 
ducers. *** 

Perhaps another year will find that the 
assumption endorsement program has 
moved into high gear, as it must, to keep 
pace with the tremendous growth in the 
industrial use of radioactive isotopes. 


Don’t Fall for Summer 
Time Slump Alibis 


“American Arrow,” published by Amer- 
ican Casualty of Reading, says it’s too 
easy to rationalize summer inactivity. 

“Survey after survey has proved 
that less than 7% of the men 
responsible for buying are absent from 
their jobs in any given summer week. 
Contrary to general opinion, too, our 
economic activity dips no more than a 
couple of percentage points from June to 
August. Hardly an excuse for going into 
‘summer hibernation.’ 

“Suggests a sales manager: Ask your 
customers when they intend to take their 
vacations and draw up a week-by-week 
vacation list. In that way, you can re- 
arrange your call schedule to dovetail 
with their plans. In the process, you'll 
save yourself a whale of a lot of time.” 





Put on That Extra Effort 


One of a salesman’s best alibis is, 
“IT am too tired.” It is a well-known 
fact that nothing evaporates tiredness 
like success. Put on that little extra 
effort and see how your tiredness evap- 
orates as you walk to the bank to 
deposit the check. 

—From “General’s Review”—published by 
General Accident Assurance Co., Canada. 
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UMBRELLA, 
ANYONE? 


Not for rain but for that horri- 
fying phrase, "That is not cov- 
ered, 


You can backstop a client's 
Liability Program with a contract 
which will fill all the gaps. 


CARE, CUSTODY, CONTROL 
OCCURRENCE "P.D." 
CONTRACTUAL 
SLANDER 
LIBEL 





Send me full information on “Um- 
brella Liability.” 
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Mail to "WANDA" 
55 John Street, N. Y. C. 
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C. Hlavin’s Career Accented by Helpfulness to Others 


Busy Vice President of Poor, Bowen, Bartlett & Kennedy, Inc. Baltimore, Found Time 
For Leadership in Difficult Period of Maryland Assn. of Insurance Agents; 
Why He Advocates Merit Rating and Package Policy Selling 


Joseph C. Havin, vice ‘president and 
secretary of the (Baltimore agency of 
Poor, Bowen, Bartlett & ‘Kennedy, Inc., 
was again active at the recent mid- 
year meeting of the Maryland ‘Associa- 
tion of Insurance ‘Agents of which he 
is chairman of the board. For the past 
two years he ‘has been one of its most 
loyal and dependable leaders, unstinting- 
ly giving of this time and effort to in- 
crease ithe ‘prestige of the organization 
and improve conditions for its member 
agents. His ‘fellow officers and, indeed, 
the entire Ma'ryland \Association, are 
grateful to him ifor his contributions. 

E. Churchill Murray of Annapolis, 
Md, first president of the (Maryland 
Association, a long-time friend and ad- 
mirer of ‘Mr. Hlavin, speaks feelingly 
of the difficult situation faced ‘two years 
ago by the association which was saved 
by Mr. Hlavin’s diligent efforts. He 
told The Eastern Underwriter: 

“When Joe took office as our presi- 
dent, Presley ‘Bowen, senior officer of 
Poor, Bowen, ‘Bartlett & Kennedy ‘had 
just died, thrusting upon him the joint 
responsibility of assisting James |B. \Bart- 
lett, now senior officer, ito run one of 
the largest agencies in ‘Maryland, The 
secretary of our association, Jack Oak- 
ley, had succumbed to a sudden heart 
attack only a few weeks before our an- 
nual meeting, and the staff secretary 
had resigned to raise her own family.” 

With perfect propriety Joe MHlavin 
could have pointed to his own immediate 
problems and asked to be relieved of the 
responsibility of heading the Maryland 
Association. To his everlasting credit 
he did nothing of the sort. Instead, he 
created order out of near chaos in the 
association’s executive office, devoting 
unknown hours upon hours to this task. 
He did it with such quiet efficiency that 
only a few including Robert C. Bock, 
then the newly named executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Mrs. M. C. Maguire, 
office secretary, also newly appointed, 


fully realized at the time the magnitude 
of the job. 


Started as Office Boy 


Toe Hlavin’s sterling performance in 
this emergency is typical of the pattern 
of his career as an insurance agent. It 
has been a lifetime dedicated to help- 
fulness to other people. After grammar 
school education he started in 1924 “at 
a tender age and still in short pants” as 
an office boy with Poor and Alexander, 
predecessors of Poor, Bowen, Bartlett 
x Kennedy. His pleasing and boyish at- 
ttude made him an immediate hit with 
lS associates, and it was destined that he 
Would develop as he has, because he re- 
ceived the careful coaching and grooming 
of the late Presley Bowen. 

Jn the opinion of Victor Kurbyweit, 
vice president of the America Fore Loy- 
aty Group Companies, who has been a 
Mend of Mr. Hlavin since the early 

s, “his success in business can be 
attributed mainly to his good character, 
Pleasing personality and willingness to 
Work beyond the call of duty. He has 
sown up with the business by keeping 





JOSEPH (C. HLAVIN 


alert to its many changes.” 

This observation by Mr. Kurbyweit of 
“orowing up with the business...” is a 
clue to Joe Hlavin’s persistency over the 
years in acquiring knowledge and under- 
standing. Actually he quit school in his 
third year of high school...Realizing the 
need for education, he systematically 
plotted a night school program of studies 
and-pursued it determinedly for the next 
12 years. Among other things he ac- 
quired a working knowledge of archi- 
tectural engineering! 

In the course of time he took insur- 
ance courses at the Insurance Society 
of Baltimore and upon their completion 
he was deemed to be so well versed in 
working knowledge of the insurance 
business that the Society asked him to 
serve on its faculty of instructors. This 
honor was accepted with gratitude by 
Joe Hlavin. It meant to him that he 
could do his part in helping students of 
the business to get ahead. 


Addison Fowler Pays Tribute 


Another of Mr. Hlavin’s long-time 
friend, F. Addison Fowler, now a part- 
ner in Fowler-Leonhart and Associates, 
Baltimore agency, pointed out to the 
writer that nearly every constructive 
insurance movement in Maryland has 
felt 'the influence of Joe Hlavin. As an 
example: 

“During 1943-45 Joe and I served on 
what we referred to as the ‘Committee 
of Nine’ to study thouroughly the rules 
of the Association of Insurance Under- 
writers of Baltimore City. At that time 
this association was confronted with the 
problems arising out of the then new 
Public Law 15. 

“As a result of our studies, and recom- 
mendations made, many of the ideas con- 
ceived by ithe Committee of Nine were 
adopted by the then newly formed Mary- 
land Fire Underwriters Rating Bureau. 
In fact, they thought so much of ‘this 
committee’s efforts that ever since then 
the Rating Bureau has invited the study 
and suggestions of the Technical Study 
Committee which was an outgrowth of 
the old (Committee of Nine.” 


Yeoman Work on Agents’ Qualification 
Law 

The members of the Maryland Asso- 

ciation of Insurance Agents were jubi- 

lant a year or so ago when the state 

legislature gave final approval to an 


agents’ qualification law for Maryland, 
and the bill was signed by the Governor. 
The fight for this needed legislation was 
conducted by the Maryland agents dur- 
ing Mr. Hlavin’s term as president of the 
association. Telling about Joe’s partici- 
pation, E, Churchill Murray, then chair- 
man of the agents’ qualification law com- 
mittee, said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Successful passage of this legislation, 
putting the insurance business in Mary- 
land on at least a semi-professional basis, 
was dué in no small part to Joe Hlavin’s 
untiring work. In addition to all his 
other responsibilities, he attended every 
meeting of my committee, spent many 
hours in Annapolis at legislative sessions, 
and still more hours upon hours on ‘the 
telephone when the bill was in jeopardy. 
When it was finally passed, he praised 
everyone ... everyone that is, but Joe 
Hlavin !” 

A more recent achievement pointed to 
by his friends is that it was primarily 
through Joe Hlavin’s efforts last year 
that an attempted move on the part of 
the city’s board of estimate to remove 
the Baltimore City high pressure water 
system was defeated. It is this system 
which is ‘used to protect the downtown 
area of Baltimore from ffire. 


Baltimore Association Activities 


Mention should be made here of an- 
other of Mr. Hlavin’s activities. He is 
now and has been for many years on the 
executive committee of the Association 
of Insurance Underwriters of Baltimore. 
He served one term as vice president 
of this association but declined the presi- 
dency in order to avoid over-lapping 
terms as president of 'the state agents’ 
association, the Baltimore Association 
and the Binder Club. The current presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Association is 
Charles C. Counselman, Jr. of Riggs, 
Warfie'd, Rolosen, Inc, 


Teamwork on Merit Rating Plan 
Approval 


This year the Maryland Association 
with a fine display of teamwork concen- 
trated on getting for the state the Safe 
Driver insurance plan and special low- 
cost automobile policy. When this pro- 
gram was introduced on an experimental 
basis by the NBCU and NAUA in sev- 
eral other states around the country a 
year ago, the Maryland agents deter- 
mined that it was also very much needed 
in their state for competitive reasons. 

In the ensuing months they conducted 
a steady program of: advertising, news- 
paper publicity and even radio talks to 
build up favorable public opinion. among 
Maryland car owners. Strongly on their 
side was Maryland’s Insurance ‘Commis- 
sioner. In the thick of this fight was Joe 
Hlavin. 

Convinced of the earnestness of the 
Marvland agents and of the support of 
the State Motor Vehicle Department in 
keeping track of motor vehicle accident 
and fatality records, the NBCU and 
NAUA filed their automobile policy pro- 
gram with the state and it became ef- 
fective on June 1. 


Promises Advantageous Use of Plan 


“Now that we have the Safe Driver 
insurance plan we will use it to every 
advantage to hold and recoup our auto- 
mobile liability business,” Mr. Hlavin 
told the writer. Added to this was his 


challenge to the Maryland agents in his 
annual chairman’s report at Annapolis: 
you asked for it—you got it—now use 
it! 

While convinced of the value of merit 
rating he has some doubt as to the ap- 
peal of the special automobile policy 
which provides for semi-annual direct 
billings by the companies. “In my opin- 
ion,” he remarked, “this contract will not 
be sold freely as the merit rated family 
auto policy premium will be within com- 
petitive range of the direct writers.” 

For those agents who sell the special 
automobile policy, he recommended that 
they ask their companies to furnish them 
with a duplicate of the bills at the time 
of mailing. Thus, the agent would have 
the opportunity to contact his insureds 
to be certain the premium is paid. It 
would be even better, he felt, if the com- 
panies would be agreeable to sending all 
bills to the agents. “In this way, the 
agent will have reason to. call on his in- 
sureds,” he explained, 


His Thoughts on Package Policy Trend 


Mr. Hlavin.has been in the forefront 
in pointing out in speeches and private 
conversations the advantages of the cur- 
rent package policy trend. He has freely 
predicted great success for agents and 
brokers who properly service their per- 
sonal, commercial and manufacturing ac- 
counts for the writing of an appropriate 
package policy. His advice to one and 
all is that “the accounts now on your 
books are your best prospects. Review 
them all. Don’t let your competitors do 
it for your insureds.” 

Viewed from another angle, that of 
reducing office detail and operational ex- 
penses, Mr. Hlavin points out: “Agents 
must realize that with the writing of the 
package, three or four policies are com- 
bined into one contract with one expira- 
tion, thereby eventually reducing office 
detail. For economy reasons all agents 
must overhaul their office operations and 
procedures. Take a new look—go mod- 
ern—streamline wherever possible—elim- 
inate duplication of effort. 

“For the agent or broker who works 
harder and assumes the added burdens, 
each will find that their efforts are re- 
warded by the time another vear rolls 
around. They will further find to their 
gratification they will not have suffered 
as badly as anticipated... Whatever the 
results, they will depend on your interest, 
your efforts and your desires. Only in 
this way can you progress and prosper.” 


The Persenal Side 


This human interest sketch of Joe Hla- 
vin would be incomplete if suitable refer- 
ences were not made to the personal side 
of his busy life. He, is devoted to his 
wife, Lillian, who proved a gracious First 
Lady during his term as Maryland Asso- 
ciation president, and to his two sons, 
Toseph, Jr. and Alton, his daughters-in- 
law, Norine and Cathy, and his three 
sranddaughters, Leigh Anne’ and Lynn 
Ella (2-year-old twins) and Diane Carole. 
As an amateur photographer he has 
taken delight in getting some excellent 
“shots” of his granddaughters, two of 
which adorn the wall of his private of- 
fice. 

His son, Joe, Jr. is plant wire chief 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Co., Cam- 
bridge, Md. area, and his son, Alton, is 

(Continued on Page 36) : 
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Leslie on Safe Driver Insurance Plan 


(Continued from Page 5) 


a company could weather an error in the 
Safe Driver (or any other) rates far 
better than could a ten or 
even 100 times as large whose writings 
represented $4, $5 or $6 to each $1 of 


company 


surplus. 
It is about time this loose talk about 
small companies was put to an end. 


A sound classification system is neces- 
sary for the well being of all sized com- 
panies and represents no danger what- 
soever to so-called small companies as 
such . 

Another related objection is that these 
plans are “out of balance,” in ‘that most 
carriers will not write enough “point 
business to be able to offset the credits. 
Is it necessary to write frame dwellings 
to make an underwriting profit on brick 
dwellings? If the category rates are 


correct (and they are believed to be 
conservative) a company could write 

° ~ ‘ ” 4 = 
nothing but clean Class “O” business 


and make a profit. So also with tthe 
higher rated classes, i.e. point business, 
and thus, for the industry as a whole, 
for all acceptable drivers within the 
ngs It is fallacious to suppose that 
the plan should be or is set up to over- 
—- point business in order to create 
the kitty from which the clean business 
discounts will be met. 

Another complaint is that companies 
will not write “point” business when it 
is offered. One thing should be made 
clear—this classification plan does not 
eliminate the necessity of some amount 
of prudent underwriting or examining. 
There will be unacceptable Class “O” 
business (where there are indications 
of moral hazard, for instance) and on 
the same kinds of considerations there 
will be unacceptable point business. 

Bureau Cos. Are Writing “Point” 

Business 
What has happened in some measure 


is this: When a producer or potential 
insured finds that points are involved 
there is an attempt first to place the 


business with a carrier not using the 
Safe Driver classification system. Some 
of this business is acceptable to such 
carriers at the old average rates. When 
it is not acceptable there it is brought 


to the “Safe Driver” company. Thus 
some of the point business has been 
culled over and what remains has a 


highen proportion of risks presenting 
moral hazards and other unsatisfactory 
characteristics having no relation to the 
point system under the plan. 

Even so Bureau companies are writing 
point business. In California a typical 
company .-. running 61% cars with clean 
records, 39% cars with points—close to 
tihe theoretical distribution in the state. 

It is said that the Safe Driver plan 
will build up the assigned risk plan. 
This has not proved to be true. In 
California the growth of the assigned 
risks plan took place before the Safe 
Driver plan went into effect. I'n the long 
run the plan should serve to cut down 
somewhat on the assigned risk plan 
population and, in any event, has not 
increased its size. 

In a few states it was said that in- 
creasing a man’s insurance rate be- 
cause of moving traffic convictions was 
creating “double jeopardy,” “usurping 
the judicial function, etc. This is just 
not so. Violations are a sure symptom 
of accident proneness and accident prone- 
ness requires to be recognized in any 
fair system of rating automobile in- 
surance. 

Another related comment concerned 
increased not guilty pleas and increased 
attempts at bribing police officers. The 
consequences of traffic offenses under 
license suspension “point systems” are 
already so great in states with up to 
date traffic safety and enforcement pro- 
grams that it is apparent that substan- 
tial justice is being dispensed in our 
courts. 

In California no such “court crowding” 
occurred following the Safe Driver 
olan’s introduction. 


The question of administrative ex- 
penses under a plan causes some con- 
cern. Where the fee for supplying state 
records is inordinately high we have 
been compelled to assume that for this 
classification plan’s purposes they do 
not exist. But, where the fee is rea- 
sonable (in California it is 25 cents), 
it is safe to estimate that the companies 
were already spending for various kinds 
of underwriting reports about the 
amounts necessary to get MVR’s for the 
Safe Driver plan. Also, the administra- 
tive cost for automobile liability today 
is less than 6 cents out of each $1 of 
premium and this includes many func- 
tions beyond rating, writing, record 
keeping, and underwriting. Perhaps as 
much as 4 cents out of this 6 cents is 
devoted to these latter functions, in 
which case a 25% increase in costs 
would equal 1 cent per dollar of pre- 
mium. 

Naturally costs must be watched and 
the most efficient systems developed to 
keep costs minimized. But it would 
be false economy to fail to use, on a 
risk by risk basis, all the things neces- 
sary to operate a proper class system. 
Such failure would open the way once 
again for the underwriter who will look 
into such things to ‘take the better class 
of risk and drive other underwriters 
to suffer serious deterioration of their 
book and substantial underwriting loss. 


Effect of Price Differential 


Now, of course, it must be recognized 
that price differential due to selectivity 
(which can be met by better classifica- 
tion) is only one reason for the Bureau 
companies’ poor competitive position in 
past vears, The entering wedge and 
still an important matter was price dif- 


ferential due to lower expenses con- 
nected with marketing. The ultimate 
double barreled effect has caused the 


Bureau_companies to lose all but 10 to 
135% of the private passenger cars in 
many states where it makes rates on 
its own experience. These same two 
forces of lower marketing cost and bet- 
ter selection have meant a 10 to 15 point 
difference in loss ratio between Bureau 
and deviating or dividend paying com- 
panies in states where the experience 
of non-bureau companies and Bureau 
companies is used in combination to de- 
termine rate level. 


The special automobile policy, which 
includes the Safe Driver plan, as an 
integral part of its rating system, is 


our answer to that doubled up problem. 
In most states where the special auto- 
mobile policy has been introduced, the 
Safe Driver plan by itself is additional- 
ly available on the existing family policy. 
Time and marketing effort will ultimate- 
ly tell which of these programs the pub- 
lic picks but in each case a proper and 
refined system of classification is vital 
to success. 


Pluck Pays Off! 


Wiliam A. Knight, manager, G. H. 
Knight Agency of Federal Life & ( -asualty, 
Cleveland, who publishes monthly the in- 





spirational newsletter, The Knight-O-Gram, 


tells the following true story about one of 
the star A. & H. producers of his office. 


“During a raging snowstorm last winter, 
our agent, Hugh Chapman, parked his 
Lincoln Continental in front of a home 
to call on a prospect. He was admitted 
to the house and told his sales story. The 
young lady could not make up her mind 
and consulted her brother who over- 
heard the interview. The brother ob- 
served: 

“Any salesman who would come out 
ona day like this either has an awful 
lot of guts or is very hard up for money. 
By the looks of that car across the street, 
Mr. Chapman certainly isn’t hard up. 
Take the policy! 

“How many apps did Hugh get on a 
day when most of his competitors were 
home warming their feet before the 
fire? Only eleven!” 





American Sales and Ad Methods Useful 


In Selling American Insurance Abroad 


By Hetmut Kimper 
Public Relations Manager, American Foreign Insurance 
Association, New York 


“A great power has been placed in 
the hands of those who direct the ad- 
vertising policies of our country, and 
power is always coupled with responsi- 
bilities. +. .” 

These words with which President Cal- 
vin Coolidge recognized the influence of 
advertising in molding human thought, 
apply to a growing degree to many of the 
foreign countries in which AFIA oper- 
ates on behalf of its member companies. 

There is no doubt that during the past 
decade the property insurance industry 


HELMUT KIMPEL 


has made tremendous strides in staying 
at the heels of rapidly expanding econ- 
omies in Western Europe, large parts of 
South America and Africa, Australia and 
Far Eastern places such as Japan, Sing- 
apore, Hong Kong and the Philippines. 
Also, the industrialization of former 
agricultural economies brought a mush- 
rooming of new insurance coverages 
which required advanced marketing 
methods in order to intelligently com- 
municate the benefits of modern insur- 
ance protection to a growing number of 
insurance buyers. 

In many areas, companies and agents 
were caught in a situation similar to the 
grocery store that was converted into a 
supermarket overnight. Comprehensive 
policies, competition from government 
owned insurance institutions plus an in- 
crease in the number of national com- 
panies created, at times, a confusing 
display of insurance products for both 
the seller and the buyer. 

After a careful sales study in the mid- 
1950s on the basis of visits by executives 
and from reports of our foreign branch 
managers we learned that the axiom 
“When in Rome, do as the Romans 
do . . ."did not quite hold true when 
applying certain American sales and 
production methods in many of the 
above mentioned foreign territories. 


Imagination, Physical Endurance 
Required 


For one thing, in spite of the more 
philosophical approach to life in general 
and the acquisition of material wealth in 
particular, some of our agents have pre- 
formed sales jobs that not only required 
imagination but also physical endurance. 

For example, one of our agents in Pak- 
istan walked ten miles through the 
desert and also had to ride on camel 
and horse because no train was avail- 


able, and was able to close the deal 15 
minutes ahead of his compettior. 
One of our agents in the Middle East 
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sk The way our new Lifetime 

Disability Income Contract is 
taking hold, we’ll soon be adding 
more names of general agents 
to Combined’s big roster of sales 
champions. (It’s an ideal com: 
panion to Combined’s blue-chip 
Business and Professional Personal 
Income Lifetime Contract, sold on 
a Guaranteed Renewable basis.) 


The beauty of this new LDIC is its 
flexibility. You can adapt it to most 
anyone’s needs, sell it to most any- 


one who has a reasonable income, 
whether he has A & H or not. 


With Combined’s new Lifetime Dis- 
ability Income Contract in your port- 
folio, you’re off to greatness, backed 
by the tremendous resources and 
merchandising know-how of the 
Combined Group of Companies, 
whose business is A& H—only A&H. 


After you check the reaction on the 
next page, write to the Disability 


Division, Combined Insurance [ 


Company of America, Chicago 44, 
Illinois, for complete informal 
We'll wager your reaction will be 


electric when you get full details a 


and consider your potential. 
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studied the Koran in order to convince 
Mohammedans that Allah had nothing 
against the insurance of their mosques. 
While personal contact with brokers 
or agents is still the best method of ob- 
training commercial business, assistance 
through mass communications, advertis- 
ing, direct mail literature, point-of-sale 
programs and the Association’s trilingual 
magazine, “AFITA World,” are more and 
more appreciated by thousands of our 
producers. But. in Guam, where postal 
services are limited, we are able to make 
profitable use of radio and television ad- 
yertising. Through Radio Manila we use 
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spot announcements in Ohinese to the 
settlers in the Visayan Islands. 


Newspaper, Magazine, Billboard Ads in 
South America 

Newspaper and magazine advertising 
is used in many South American coun- 
tries, especially in Colombia and Brazil. 
In Colombia we also found that because 
of billboard advertising along the high- 
ways of that country the names of our 
companies have become a household word 
in the national insurance market. 

Newsletters in the local languages are 
published in Japan, the Philippines, Col- 
ombia, Brazil and South Africa. They 
are designed to carry up-to-the-minute 


information to producers. 

Australia and Colombia have found it 
profitable to hold periodical sales con- 
tests among their producers. As part of 
their public relations program AFIA 
branches are showing the AFIA film, 
“A Worldwide Insurance Venture.” 

Personal insurance’ finds buyers 
through slides in movie theaters fre- 
quented by families in suburban Japan. 


Flare for Showmanship Required 


It is a fact that in several foreign 
countries, especially in South America 
and Europe, advertising in publications 
or by direct mail requires a high standard 
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“NEW Lifetime Disability Income most 
anyone can afford? Sounds good! Can I write 
it as a surplus line, or is this a full-time 
sell? How about elimination periods?” 





“3 PLANS you say... Lifetime Accident- 
Lifetime Sickness, PLUS Lifetime Accident- 
Two Year Sickness, and, Five Year Accident- 
One Year Sickness... ALL with flexible elim- 
ination periods! Beats anything I’ve heard!” 
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Why Settle For Less 
Than Success? 
A visit to your bookstore to buy 
the amazing new book “Success 
Through A Positive Mental Attitude”’ 
can be one of the most rewarding 
acts of your life. Written by suc- 
cessful men, for men and women 
who want to be successful. By all 
means, get your copy now. 





“STH DAY, 30, 60 or 90 days on either 


Accident or Sickness? Man, that’s great! 
All the flexibility I need. Tell me, is this 
contract written only on the lifetime plan?” 





“THIS is IT! You've got the dream policy 


I’ve been looking for. How do I qualify to sell 
it? And thanks for telling me about it. I’ve 
been wanting to get aboard that fast-moving 
Combined bandwagon for a long time,” 


OMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


of art work and a certain flare for show- 
manship. The only striking difference is 
the usage of semantics. For example, 
selling fire insurance in Japan requires 
the use of fables by well-known poets 
in order to interest the Japanese head 
of a family in the need for such protec- 
tion. 

Otherwise, the basic principles of sales 
communications—directness, truthfulness 
and selling the product—apply almost 
everywhere as they do in the United 
States. Finally, it can be stated that 
foreign nationals, once they have an 
understanding of the basic economies of 
insurance, have been eager to apply re- 
sourcefulness and imagination in the 
best spirit of free enterprise to local 
conditions, customs and traditions. 





Waiting For an Answer? 


If you’ve got a direct-mail campaign 
under way, the natural tendency is to sit 


back and wait for answers. You can 
triple the effectiveness of that cam- 
paign by not waiting for an answer. 


Naturally, you’ve made up a chart or 
checklist to test the effectiveness of the 
campaign. It’s usually good business to 
wait for a while—three to five days—fo1 
the small percentage which will answer 
of their own volition. But the effectiv~- 
ness of the campaign hasn’t ceased with 
the few direct answers; it’s gone far be- 
yond that. 

You've “softened up” a large number 
of the recipients: they’re interested, but 
not enough to use the reply-card or hunt 
you up. -A telephone call will make an 
easy and inexpensive follow-up method, 
and will produce some lively prospects 

Even if the recipient of the mailing- 
piece isn’t iriterested, you’ve got a 
chance, via the phone, to try selling him 
again. 

—From “The Marylandcr’—published by 
Maryland Casualty. 





Non-Can. A. & S. Seen as 
“Cadillacs” of A. & S. Field 


The editor of “The Review,” the lively 
monthly magazine published by Cravens, 
Dargan & Co., large Texas agency, runs 
the following timely reference to non 
can. A. & S. as the “Cadillacs of the 
business.” 

We've observed that salesmen for the 
luxury cars such as the Cadillac ($5,000 
to $13,000!) use personal selling methods. 
They don’t wait for a customer to walk 
off the street into their showroom; these 
super salesmen search the possible fine 
car buyers out and go to them, knowing 
that such prospects will buy fine quality 
when it is shown them. 

When you sell non-cancellable, guaran- 
teed renewable A. & S. policies you can 
take a lesson from salesmen who sell the 
nation’s luxury cars, because these non- 
can policies are the Cadillacs of the acci 
dent and sickness field. (However, your 
prospects won’t need a Cadillac income to 
own a non-can policy.) 





Every Client Likely to Grow 

Most people progress as time goes on. 
The best reason we know for “keeping 
in touch” is that every client is likely to 
grow. More income. More influence on 
others. More friends to whom he might 
recommend you. 

Too many insurance agents tend to 
regard the client as an individual rather 
than as a “sphere of influence.” Yet 
every file in your office represents per- 
sons who are growing themselves and 
whose circle of friends is growing. 
—From “General’s Review”—published by 
General Accident Assurance Ca-, Canada. 








YOUNG MAN OF THE YEAR 

Walter A. Brown, Jr., partner in the 
Durfee-Buffinton Agency, Fall River, 
Mass., was recently chosen “Young-Man- 
of-the-Year” by the local Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. His agency represents 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 
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N. Y. State Casualty-Surety Earned in 1959 


Topped $1,289,900,000; 


Considerably improved experience for 
both stock and mutual companies is re- 
flected in the New York State results, 
line by line, of the well over 200 ca'r- 
riers writing casualty, surety, accident 
and health and miscellaneous lines in 
this state last year. Total production 
on an earned premium basis (including 


the State Insurance Fund) was nearly 
$1,300,000,000, a healthy gain over the 
1958 total of $1,096,128,941. Total in- 


curred losses were $778,016,297 compared 
with $689,348,104 in 1958, and overall 
loss 'ratio stood at 60.3%, compared with 
62.9%. 

The State Insurance Fund's 1959 score 
showed $57,502,276 in earned premiums, 
compared with $56,676,528 in 1958, on 
which the losses incurred were $46,464,- 
542 and loss ratio 80.8%. This compares 
with 1958 loss ratio of 74.3%. 

The overall improvement in premium 
and loss results reflects better under- 
writing, especially in the automobile 
liability market where the loss ratios are 
much lower on a greater volume of pre- 
miums. The significance: of ‘this trend 
will not be overlooked by students of 
production and underwriting ‘results. 
They will find considerable food. for 
thought in studying the line-by-line ex- 
perience of individual companies, shown 
on this and following pages of ‘this 
issue. 

These exhibits, always one of the most 
popular features of our Production and 
Sales Edition, are based on statistical 
data obtained from the Insurance Ex- 
pense ‘Exhibits of stock and mutual com- 
panies, compiled by the New York In- 
surance Department. We ‘have again 
included the homeowners and commer- 
cial multiple peril premiums and losses. 
These totals show that overall sales of 
these package plans topped $37 358,410 in 
earned premiums, up about $4,710,000 
which is a slower rate of increase than 
was shown in 1958 over 1957. Incurred 
losses in these two lines aggregate d $18,- 
886,143 for a loss ratio of 50.6%. This 
compares with 1958 loss ratio of 55.6%. 


Automobile B.I. Still Largest Line 

Maintaining its No. 1 position, the 
automobile liability ‘BI. line went over 
the $400 million mark in earned premiums 


For stock and mutual 
carriers combined earned premiums 
totaled $421,310,945, a gain of about $32 
million over the 1958 E.P. Total losses 
incurred were $286,309,217 for a loss 'ratio 
of 68.0%. This compares with the 1958 
picture of $284,757,545 L.1. and 738% 
loss ratio. 

The stock companies’ share in this 
automobile ‘B.I. volume was $301,379,438 
E.P. with $207,834,911 L.1. and 69.0% 
loss ratio. The mutuals in turn produced 
$119,931,510 EP. with $78,474,306 L.I. and 
65.4% ‘loss ratio. 

Workmen’s Comp. Line Second Largest 

Repeating .its 1958 performance, the 
workmen’s compensation line was the 
second la'rrgest in New York ‘State. How- 
ever, earned premiums of $224,309,905 in- 
cluding the State Insurance Fund were 
fractionally under the 1958 total for this 
line. Incurred losses at $146,335,357 were 
$8,000,000 greater than in 1958, and over- 
all loss ratio of 65.2% were nearly four 
points higher. 

The compensation volume of the stock 
carriers last year—$86,159,913—was over 
$2,000,000 below that in 1958. Incurred 
losses stood at $52,907,275 and loss ratio 
at 614% which was close to the 1958 
loss ratio of 61.0%. The mutuals went 
ahead in volume to $84,332,024 E.P. with 
$49,880,456 incurred losses and 59.1% 
loss ratio compared with 53.5% in 1958. 
Nearly $20 Million Gain in Gen’! Liability 

One of the most pleasing results was 
the nearly $20 million gain in earned 
premiums enjoyed by the general lia- 
bility line and with loss ratios no higher 
than in 1958. For stock and mutual car- 
riers combined the E.P. score was $162,- 
002,163 with $77,763,291 in incurred losses 
for a loss ratio of 48.0%. Tihe breakdown 
indicates $97,081,560 E.P. for the stock 
writers on which the incurred Josses 
were $46,796,865 and 48.2% loss ratio, ex- 
actly the same as in 1958. The mutuals 
produced $64,920,603 E.P., $30,966,426 L.I. 
and 47.7% loss tatio compared with 
48.2% the year previous. 

Another bright spot was the automo- 
oy P.D. experience, with $17,856,995 

, $66,948,275 LI. and 56.8% loss ratio. 
ria. compares with 1958 results of $109,- 


for the first time, 





Company 


Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Accident only (Individual) 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto ((B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability ((P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Commercial Multiple Peril 


I Se i 


Agricultural 


NN re 


Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B:I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P!D.) 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Commercial (Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


loss ratio. The stock oo reported 
$81, 978,094 E.P., $47,088 L.I. and 
57.4% loss ratio, four scarey lower than 
in 1938. The mutuals’ total was $35,- 
878,901 E.P.,- with $19,860,175 LI. and 
55.4% loss ratio, five points better than 
in 1958. 

For the first time auto collision, auto 
F. & T. and comprehensive experience 
are included in these exhibits, inasmuch 
as casualty companies in their multiple 
line operations are writing more and 
more of this business. The 1959 auto 
collision total in earned premiums was 
$76,600,745 with $40,509,731 LI. and 
528% loss ratio. Of this total stock 
casualty carriers produced $59,865,791 on 
which loss ratio was 53.3% and mutuals 
reported $16,794,954 EP. with 51.4% loss 
ratio. 

The auto F. & T. and comprehensive 
production of the casualty companies 
was $36,177,963 E.P. with $18,366,908 L.I. 
and 508% loss ratio. The stock com- 
panies’ share of this total was $28,596,- 
093 with $14,532,483 L.I. and 50.8% loss 
ratio. The mutuals with E.P. volume of 
$7,581,870 reported $3,834,425 LI. and 
30.6% loss ratio. 

For P.:D. other than auto the 1959 
combined results were $17,874,547 E.P., 
$10,067,542 LI. and 56.3% loss ratio. 
This is not as favorable as in 1958 when 
the score was $17,853,815 .E.P., $8,306,- 
780 L.I. and 46.5% loss ratio. The stock 
companies fared much better than the 
mutuals, reporting $12,221,015 E.P. on 
which the loss ratio was 44.8%. This 
compares with mutual company results 
of $5,653,532 E.P. on which the loss 
ratio was 81.3% 

A. & H. Earned Premiums Up to 

$131,108,573 


A ‘healthy gain of $16,718,041 was 
shown in the combined A. & H. produc- 
tion score for 1959 of stock and mutual 
casualty companies. Total earned pre- 
miums including DBL business ($3,684,- 
308) of the State Insurance Fund 
reached $131,108,573. Total incurred 
losses were $89,426,529 including State 
Fund’s ‘DBL losses of $2,916,916. Loss 
ratio of 68.2% compared with 68.1% in 
1958 on $114,390,532 E.P. Of this total 


Incurred Losses $778 Millio 


—S> 












$96,929,482 E.P. with $72,208,403 L: 
compared with $84,015,068 E.P. and 
767,393 L.I. in 1958. Comparative Gro 
loss ratios were 74.5% and 74.7%. 

For the stock carriers the — 
by lines was as follows: Individual 
cident only—$11,384390 E.P., 405 
L-R.; individual A. & H.—$8,191 330 E. 
52.8% L.R.; individual hospital and me 
cal expense—$9,990,746 E.P., 44.6% L.R 
Group A. & H.—$79,414,157 E.P., 74.04 
L.R., and non-can. A. & H—$3204' 
E.P., 19.4% L/JR. All loss ratios exce; 
individual A. & H. and non-can, wew 
— than in 1958. Overall loss rat 
was 66.1%. 

On a much smaller volume the mij 
tual companies showed the _followir 
A. & results: Individual accide 
only—$682,897_ E.P., 47.3% LR, fiy 
points higher; individual A. & H 
$336,100 E.P., 94.4% L.R., 39 points high 
er; individual ‘hospital and medical e 
pense—$519,770 E.P., 344% LR, 
points lower; Group ‘A. & H.—$17, 515,3 
E.P., 76.5% LR., two points highe 
non-can, A. & H.—$30,079 E.P., 21.19 
L.R., 28 points lower. Overall loss rati 
was 74.6%. 


Fidelity-Surety Lines 


Makers 








Still Money 


The fidelity and surety picture in Ne 
York continued bright with the loss rati 
in fidelity only two points higher an 
the surety loss ratio nearly 10 point 
better. Overall EP. production wa 
$32,143,392 compared with $31,120,139 th 
year previous, Loss ratio of 29.0% wa 
encouragingly lower than in 1958. 

On the fidelity side the earned pre 
miums totaled $13,771,799 with $6,253) 
019 L.I. and 45.4% loss ratio. This com 
pared with $12,620)139 E.P. in 1958 omf 
which the loss ratio was 43.0%. Bul 
of the fidelity business was written } 
the stock carriers—$13,139,372 on whic 
the loss ratio was 45.4% compared wit 
43.3% in 1958 on $11,989,493 E.P. 

Surety earned premiums of $1837], 
593 were slightly below the 1958 produc 
tion. Losses incurred were $3,078,039 fo 
a loss ratio of 16.8%, 10 points lowe 
than in 1958. Of this total the  stoc 
carriers produced $17,864,354 in whic 

















(Continued on Page W) 


861,686 E.P., $67,261,016 L.I. and 612% Group A. & H., the largest line, showed (Continued on Page 48) 
Earned Losses Loss e . 
Premiums Incurred Ratio -F'fteen Leading Stock Co. Groups 
om 
ee, $3,230 “a at 1 
og S32 In 1959 New York State Writing 
cas 7,509,193 34152,677 420 
bie 18.922 461 12,665,831 66.9 Meee Teavelors Gees kei cies cc vacicccecccecs $115,802,390 $85,417,022 738% 
hes 5,338,438 2,914,653 54.6 
itt 3,486,336 - 1,645,596 472 PRN SII © os svg ssw sacs nu eseae 81,719,581 42,731,406 523 
eo 1,575,862 729,687 46,3 
958,569 434,247 45.3 Hartford Fire Insurance Group ............. 61,671,737 34,954,479 567 
ae 526,986 320,175 00.8 
sting 818.904 133.411 ae America Fore-Loyalty Group ............... 59,199,760 39,843,127 6713 
oe 549,177 194,205 35.4 
ne 1,466,544 570,304 38.9 Aetna Affiliated Companies .................. 50,836,098 27,781,011 546 
eae 13,653 14,197 104.0 
is Royal-Globe Insurance Group ............... 41,361,947 24,483,518 592 
-... $50,770,084 $27,750,461 54.7% 
: Continental-National Group ................. » 36,099,990 20,402,960 565 
ton $203,883 $145,385 71.3% North America Group ....................005 34,634,754 17,649,061 5 
ay 202,853 189,048 64.6 
a code 993,087 654,063 65.9 General Accident Group .................544. 21,080,558 13,461,513 634 
ane 292,098 185,336 63.3 
603.949 290'163 495  Fireman’s Fund Group .................++... 19,264,588 8,108,929 4! 
eee 275,005 121,893 44.3 
sachs 28 861 4080 = error 19,029,514 10,662,534 sé 
? ? 5 
ar peed on... we Meet MSS. ...........:.....,.... 18,622,667 10,274,689 
ware 19 5 O60 455 re 15,849,095 10,773,627 66 
. Glens Walls Growp .............0.cccccesceee 15,545,145 9,288,857 BH 
ves $3,211,548 —- $1,838,714 57.3% : 54d) 
Eaaplovers’ Gre <... iced. ccdsccclecdecces 14,521,376 7,968,167 
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Earned Losses 
New York State Experience Company Premiums Incurred 
American Casualty 
(Continued from Page 14) Accident only (Individual) ................... $597,906 $55,635 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 499,718 246,289 
Earned Losses Loss Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 813,014 297,493 
Company Premiums incurred Ratio Group Accident & Health ................65. 1,799,590 1,026,755 
‘ i nee. — PREETI Sn escn gin wer eae PP ale 
etna Insurance Group ; ee Ce eee eee ae ene 5,2 2, 
Accident only (Individual) ................... $191,295 $75,318 39.4% Liability other on EE se rn rr a 670,037 315,968 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 44,839 9,669 21.6 ere BOS | Ee 2,058,565 1,252,437 
age & Medical Expense (Individual) . 12,069 4,500 37.3 Auto Liability (P. D) PE ans aknG Gea rakes 543,583 295,067 
Group Accident & Health ..............e00.: 571,423 244,100 27 Avites Melia oe ches aatn oh eek che cae es 319,909 179,988 
OE er he er one 1,743,920 1,231,309 70.6 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 130,514 72,728 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 2,282,071 1,689,836 74.0 Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 86,616 57,951 
RUNS AO CORED .eacncchesewsuthe sounces on 4,876,085 4.850,039 995 MAE ot an hG cg cuiaS>cas ance CSAS TOR 74,951 1,684 
oe Be og UR ee ee ee ee 1,340,775 820,207 61.2 EE 5 C64 i 4s hhe eGR Sek os eww s ba S ao Oe 115,306 174.987 
Di NI 5.505 sp haekaushtesawktesesnsces 948,211 454,526 479 RN EN oe RA ee Ee Late g <a cud ough 124,842 66,730 
Auto F. & T. and Compresensive............. 442,127 227 956 51.6 NII EMER bk sis's nls dig snive SAGO <A 6 oO 341,901 189,238 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 273,056 202,498 74.2 Boiler and Machinery ................00csce08 13,313 1,140 
Fidelity .........-sscsecsssesccssssecccevsecs 218,077 135,651 62.2 Commercial Multiple ‘Peril ................... 34,054 99,033 
ee T° Sivas sw ouncseneueeneeuseuke <a seheeeea® —— ed aos eS ee ee ee 185,643 81,509 
ds cc gch'o pan bend dene aka teansecedsanees 203, 5,265 j 
A RN DRONE. kn dooce euatcaswokee« can 508,304 260,378 51.2 Ag ee oe ee oe Ca a $9,042,816 $4,832,957 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 621,072 174,006 28.0 
NE coc ois Ree ec suds kat bceueeateexs 1/160,944 599,151 51.6 
American Employers’ 
RUM, ctuahb ce chivedenceasesea $15,849,095 $10,773,627 68.0% Accident only (Individual) .................. $13,498 $5,451 
Health (Individual) .............. ere rere 21,033 6,970 
Alience Assurance Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 19,416 11,636 
fo SEE Oo errr error $69,081 $42,926 62.1% Group Accident & Health ............ 0s. eens 176,500 82,354 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. 48,903 12,060 24.7 Workmen’s Comp. ......-.....ssseeeeeeeeeees 364,696 153,444 
St MDD ick a canwisudassatnass as 488 ae Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. 746,287 569,133 
a ed OE hike aaah in 51,476 63,693 123.7 Auto Liability (BI) .............0..eseeeeee 1,209,574 882,583 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 14,550 21,069 144.8 Auto Liability (P.D.) ............... eee eee 339,067 193,641 
Liability other than auto (\P.D.) ............. 2,069 4,574 221.1 Auto Collision sees ee eeeeeees settee eee ee eens 99,913 112,945 
REE 9 «ca chnk che os0e sa NaR ance eatamnanntes 3,634 2,167 59.6 Auto F, & T. and Comprehensive ............ 200,941 52,480 
nO MIE SOE 3c choo ess shs tenses kewcacs 962 4H 4.6 Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 144,615 29.725 
Gio 1 SE EE ES eee ee 69,111 18,653 
ee EET Se ee a $190,675 $146,045 PRE SEMMIEEY schicvincuaursbash'ccsbangy s 6h0s0 sass 272,641 -26,043 
OY Re ety ee EPO 8 8 SRB Eee 42,357 16,316 
. . ‘ ee DE Ls | on. a a 77,475 37.188 
! Allied Asnerican Mutual Fire Oe: OEE ROD DEMON so 5 onc scans seen vice 62,210 -10,717 
See aS Se CE A ee eee $097 $-1,183 ee : ial Multi oie 3 93 
ety LAY. OPED) 05005 600ssenesnnpeensas 272 212 ES Sees Seger REM vo nn en ernres or sees a shana 
EIN cccccsnsictitendsanvruancenet1 335,549 159,747 476 - HOMABOWEETS 2.2.4... 000000 0eseeenereno errs ase 54,878 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 185,490 72,863 39.3 
SGML ons zene ca ta cL eseciates ack 113,741 42,864 377 Total ...-..seeeeeeeeseeseeeeees $3,987,974 $2,190,637 
ats ” $635 74K $974.503 43.2% 
EE cn 5c uKeotnan be akne kee ee ne > $635,749 $274, 503 43.2¢ Amesiean Vldslity Flee 
Pe, arene em AS RINE AERA) cox sass hanscansaseaeaene $26,058 $1 52,825 
. se oH uy 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $15 ae Pe. _— —, oe 1 sitaer 1 ate 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 7,097 797 10.4 hike ees 21297 "207 267 
Group Accident & Health .................... 484,017 444,051 91.8 Auto Ft. and Compochensive .......+++0s : Pcs cased 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 860,814 305,790 35.5 Tote ? 2 
Ny DR AUOALD) nbs 550550 beeeaseese sens 55,358,667 29,518,893 53.3 POM... ssesseserevsssenessntins EID = CLGLLD 
Sy AUN GDS icngkcakccwsns saunas twits» 14,032,823 7,580 845 54.0 
Auto ( ‘ollision ace aint aed cae neice hen beeen é 6,530,801 2,940,385 45.0 . 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 3,567,853 1,628,616 45.6 edn oe Teh ol $18,272 $7,318 
ord other than auto (P.D.) tei a io as lag My ame ye ed Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ese 459 nee 
urglary and Theft .......+.+.++sssssssereee 7 21,53. 56. Group Accident & Health .............0000ee. 183,055 123,147 
Homeowners... 6. se ee eee whe cree ee ene ee eens 812,885 208,723 33.1 MUAMRIMET COON, conus Gains ais 4-005 6» VAS 156,882 70,150 
oe FATT ay => ac, Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 190,493 66,704 
Potal. ss... sees eens ee eeene ee ees $81,719,581 $42,731,400 32.3% Auto Liability (B.1.) ..........cceceeseneeees 860,640 494,590 
Alpi DOs DARING TOCE Das scien cwenesscensesuase 242,853 131,736 
me , as . ys AMD MUON oko ns Kas bsnn $4 405's 5,404 RR 124,535 57,385 
Conmercial Multiple Peril ..........0s0c000 $19,080 25 % Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 9,044 47,911 
; es ges se RGMEMM Douay cages ROBES Saxe < oy'b6 50.7 ae ee 35,957 17,052 
Total .........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $19,080 625 Se pine ae WANE ooo cin osc cc csesadextsves 27,050 15,182 
Riialineeiatialh Wibeinilt tiki Mii Commercial Multiple Peril .................6. 10,617 1,086 
hein Races ERED Cre vce $838,896 $412,219 1% noe ee A Rep errr re lr Bee 171,871 ; 74,406 
Rit) SRREIN AAD) Sie ch avascepacdeessce sn 168,388 74,720 44.4 ia ? % . 7 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 25,461 7,108 7.9 BOM n ny +++. 0 sees osesnaice Baris Aw 
Ru. SEewEGh vias eeaseaweseuee $1,032,745 $494,053 47 8% Asnericen Meme Asourence 
il i Accident only (Individual) .................. $9 $. vee 
Accident only (Individual) ....... - emcee keane $1,258,968 2,259 06.9% Seiper sees ono eteicensopulabauseaaan te $703 309 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 14,480 28,323 195.6 | tal litte other shan ante, (| pat eele gi aeas 10.085 061 
Group Accident & Health ................--. 272205 146,332 0° GER ove Fo glee denna 1632 a 
RIS EAI, nos illbnso--nes0s0c--0>00 4.888.018 2,644,037 _ seen ee Ol ae 
Liability other than auto (B.I1.) .............. 7,358,001 4,899,334 66.0 aie ee 199.559 125.511 
Auto Liability (B.L) .............seee seen eens 13,024,177 11,532,455 84.6 Auto F,. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 76,532 59,959 
RD ee. wa asovck saves 3,592,328 2,302,790 64.1 Liability ott han PD 79 
SOIR, vinnsn-itt sens sonenennncenste 2717;404 1,356,104 ae ee NE ee, <2 sh -4----- ons ‘ai 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 1,233,405 585,449 47.5 Burglary eS 14.683 5.387 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 797 437 422,039 52.9 Commercial Multi le Peril POR RRN aig a bei 5,523 "6 
ge ee a 795,071 309,333 30.4 ~ 8 6 nee ll nie ae ab leatctia 
aa 482 365 “S6'172 SRE 9 SAS oct swede goed oo ode Cs wis 101,559 150,094 
OE eRe 476,815 232,633 48.8 
Burglary and Theft ..................0cs00ee. 1,101,122 575,460 52.3 POE Sah etoesashinenserrenies wee 6S 
ee ee ee ee 564,501 r 17.5 
NN occ ETE 66560006 ouvsasecs sin 1,125,306 666,463 59.2 American Manufacturers Mutual 
— - Accident only (Individual) .................. $24 Bi sais 
Total . . ciscxsaesks Sends csca nds $40,291,813 $26,585,675 66.0% Liability other than auto ((B.I.) ............... 1 ee 
— > . reseed pron & B} “ye or a aie Pan ee a = 
merican Vruggists gy gs | Sy ee J ‘ 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. $8,132 $1,525 DG PRM AONB ins oh cca osdeassusuesccdecsevds 108,440 38,776 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 277 10 3.6 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 64,918 21,355 
_— eae alain cemiprensrethroertn stone — — me cman RUNES io s.sa sow encieccw cee ogee eins 
a i OMG, oc enil sab ak sues ben niescem 2 38. NN TE ors cn see nik a> 64 can 5 bs due 3445.0 n's 6 443 : 
TE is thc tethk wuts chu see<ies Absalon 1,673 318 19.0 : 
PRN ia sss erates ks canccats $880,513 $464,261 
BMMOD Gn bpdbh hiss tks kind ssemnceee $12,900 $3,173 24.6% (Continued on Page 20) 
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GOOD AGENT ARITHMETIC 





... INA’s Accident & Sickness Policies 


INA’s 4-in-1 Family Accident and Sickness policy is a plus for any agent. We 
believe it is the broadest and most flexible—first and best in the field! The 
producer has a complete choice of contracts for all clients, whether individuals, 
families, associations or employee and special groups. Short or long term, 
special or all-purpose, standard or unusual risk, INA provides the A&S con- 
tract to cover any hazards, answer any need. Sell any or all in your one-stop sell- 


ing. It’s good arithmetic to be an INA agent with a future—ask our Fieldman. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 





Insurance Company of North America + Indemnity Insurance Company of North America + Life Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 
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ountry-wide Underwriting Results 
In 1959 of Companies Licensed 


In New York State 








MUTUAL COMPANIES 








and cas- 
ualty York 
and doing countrywide business shared 


The more than 50 mutual fire 
companies licensed in New 


in the satisfactory results enjoyed by 
their group last year. Overall produc- 
tion went ahead, losses were lower for 
the most part, expenses were stable and 
overall underwriting profit at $189,716,- 
255 or 8.6% was the best in recent years. 

Earned premiums as reported in the 
New York Insurance Department’s book- 
let “1959 Loss and Expense Ratios” by 
classes reached a total of $2,199,049,004 
compared with nearly $2 billion produc- 
tion for 1958. Incurred losses totaled 
$1,171,833,903 for an aggregate loss ratio 
of 574% as against 57.1% the previous 
year. 

In auto liability P.I., largest line writ- 
ten, the mutuals did not make money 
but they lowered their 1958 underwriting 
loss of —4.7% to —28% or $15,144,343. 
Earned premiums in this class aggre- 
gated $540,869,385 with loss ratio of 64.1% 
compared with $477,934,005 and 64.3% 
loss ratio in 1958. Comparative expense 
ratios were 38.7% and 40.4%. 

In only two other lines did the mutual 
companies show an underwriting loss— 
individual A. & H. and commercial mul- 
tiple peril—respectively $116,190 (—3.0%) 
and $61,947 (—19%). They did hand- 
somely on fire ar a reporting $189,- 
949,918 E.P. on which the profit was $33,- 
051,286 (17.4%) with 442% loss ratio and 
38.4% expense ratio. Extended coverage 


extent of $13,415,282 profit (20.1%) on 

earned premiums of $66,742,695. Loss 
ratio on this line was 35.1% and expense 
ratio 44.8%. 

Homeowners business returned $10,- 
330,370 (36.9%) profit to the mutuals on 
$60,766,880 earned premiums and with 
36.9% loss ratio and 46.1% expense ratio. 
This compares with 1958 production of 
$42,133,763 on which a profit of 13.5% 
was made. Loss ratio was 39.9% and ex- 
pense ratio 46.6% 

Commercial multip!e peril writings last 
year at $3,260,363 were $784,188 greater 
than in 1958. However, the 1958 profit 
of 4.5% turned into a ioss of —1.9% last 
year with comparative loss ratios being 
57.5% and 46.9%. Expense ratio at 44.4% 
was four points lower than the year pre- 
vious. 

10.7% Profit on Workmen’s 


Compensation 


In workmen’s compensation, second 
largest line written, the earned premiums 
totaled $378,220,150 compared with $355,- 
000,000 in 1958. Loss ratio at 63.4% was 
two points higher and expense ratio at 
25.9% was fractionally lower. Under- 
writing profit of $40,469,556 (10.7%) com- 
pared with 12.1% in 1958. 

Automobile P.D. showed 5.4% profit 
($13,220,162) on $244,817,816 E.P., up from 
44% gain in 1958 on $219,007,461 E.P. 
The 1959 loss ratio was 57.9% as against 
57.7% and respective expense ratios were 
36.7% and 37.9%. 


In liability other than auto the profit 


with 9.9% in 1958. Earned premium vol- 
ume went up from $109,678,785 to $124,- 
911,873, loss ratios were respectively 
45.1% and 464%. Expense ratio at 44.5% 
was nearly a point higher. 

For P.D. other than auto the under- 
writing gain of 17.2% ($4,236,490) was 
eight points higher than the year pre- 
vious. Earned premiums stood at $24,- 
630,776 compared with $22,717,271. Loss 
ratio of 43.1% was seven points lower 
than in 1958. Expense ratio stood at 
39.7% compared with 40.4%. 

Both fidelity and surety experience 
improved. For fidelity the underwriting 
profit was 15.0% ($910,674) twice as much 
as in 1958, on $6,071,159 E.P. Loss ratios 
were respectively 49.6% and 543%. In 
surety E.P. volume went up from $1,- 
644,973 to $1,880,801 with loss ratio of 
44.3%, three points lower. The 1958 
underwriting loss of — 2.9% was turned 
into a profit of 9.3% ($174,914). Surety 
expense ratio at 464 was nine points 
lower than in 1958. 


Accident & Health Results 


The most profitable accident and health 
line for the mutuals was individual ac- 
cident on which 13.7% ($391 882) was 
made on earned premiums of $2,860,449. 
This compared with 84% gain on $3,- 
464,123 E.P. in 1958. Loss ratio dropped 
seven points to 49.4%. Expense ratio at 
36.9% was a point higher. 

Hospital-medical scored the second 
best results, the underwriting profit be- 


ing 11.1% ($515,024) on , $4,639,856 EP. 


679 E.P. Loss ratio at 44.8% was eight 
points higher. Expense ratio at 44.1% 
was three points higher than in 1958, 

For the fourth straight year the indi- 
vidual A. & H. experience has been sour, 
However, the 1958 loss of 12.6% on $3, 
632,951 E.P. was lowered considerably, 
Witness the 1959 loss of —3.0% on $3, 
873,014 E.P. Respective loss ratios were 
69.6% and 75.3%. Expense ratio at 33.4% 
was four points lower. 

Group A. & H. experience, encourag- 
ingly better, showed that .6% profit 
($666,332) was made on $111,055,288 EP. 
compared with 2% profit in 1958 on 
$101,253,141 E.P. Loss ratio at 83.6% was 
fractionally lower and expense ratio of 
15.8% compared with 15.9%. 

Boiler and machinery, a_ consistent 
money maker, returned 45.7% profit ($9,- 
272,012) on $20,288,867 E.P. compared 
with 48.5% in 1958 on $18,892,271 EP. 
Loss ratio at 22.8% was six points higher 
but expense ratio at 31.5% was 3% points 
lower. 

Burglary and theft, reflecting further 
improvement, produced 6.5% profit 
($471,975) on $7,261,152 E.P., compared 
with 2.2% profit on $6,810,132 E.P. in 
1958. Comparative loss ratios were 48.7% 
and 52.2%. Expense ratio dropped from 
45.3% to 44.8%. 

Glass business made only a small vol- 
ume increase to $3,241,060 E.P. on which 
profit of 3.6% was shown. This com- 

pared with 6.9% profit on $3,194,320 in 
19 58. Loss ratio went up almost three 
points to 52.1%. Expense ratios were 





business was also “in the black” to the stood at 10.4% ($12,990,835) compared In 1958 the profit was 22.5% on $4,555,- respectively 44.3% and 43.6%. 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 4 © 
Earned Losses Loss Fifteen Leading Mutual Co. Groups 
Allied American Mutual Fire ................ $5,567,993 $2,944,392 52.9% © e 
Amalgamated Mutual Auto Casualty ........ 1,030,137 494.055 48.0 In 1959 Country-wide Experience 
American Hardware Mutual ................ 25/126,688 11,988,478 47.7 
American Manufacturers Mutual ............ 12,972,942 5,483,198 42.3 a L Leek 
American Mutual Liability .................. 77,204,704 48,755,654 63.2 _ toe ; 
eins sac csvecenusine 41,073,502 21,898,425 53.3 Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio 
Automobile Mutual of America .............. 2,965,949 819,118 27.6 
Badger Mutual of Wisconsin ................ 6 303,091 3/186, 133 49 ‘State Farm Mutual Auto ................... $432,061,041 $257,084,976 59.5% 
ae) I 2 Sr ee 1,745,523 932,268 53.4 EN EE ES ene eee 349,028,520 225,794,513 64.7 
Beckshive Mutual Fire .....................- 3.920.067 15491306 30.4 ae 
Central Mutual of Van Wert, Ohio .......... 28/156,093 12. 101,643 43.0 Nationwide Mutual Auto ..................-- 160,240,628 92,941,150 58.0 
es nae cncnensesies 18,055,732 8,674,322 48.0 
eg ES ee 18,073,827 9,838,391 54.4 Lumbermens Mutual Casualty .............. 141,302,910 71,629,022 50.7 
ectric Mutual Liability ............-+...... 5,073,915 2,731,836 53.8 ee 
Empire ae eee 20,008'775 11'791'066 589 Employers Mutual Liability ................. 121,110,705 79,888,476 66.0 
mployers Mutual Liability of Wisconsin ... 121,110,705 79,888,476 66.0 oe re f 63.2 
MND Seg docks ansannisayacens 3,426,932  -2:052.912 59.9 PE Sn EN + o's ove s=+ 0 5m ——— 
Employers Mutual Casualty of Iowa ........ 37,875,988 21,690,890 57.3 Hardware Mutual Casualty ................. 75,733,438 41,937,089 554 
Kactory Mutual Liability ............:....... 21,294,970 9,607,029 45.1 mts ne 
arm Family Mutual ....................... 1,598,190 722.145 45.2 Michigan Mutual Liability .................. 49,268,329 29,465,397 59.8 
Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware... 31,405,401 16,792,341 53.5 : 5 
General Mutual a 4.263.773 2'880.926 504 ee I a civtis sda caccaswee 41,073,502 21,898,425 53.3 
Grain Dealers Mutual of Indiana ............ 18,379,618 7.724.627 me ~aE See 431,638 21,364,864 542 
reater New York Mutual .................. 13,041,538 6,563,931 50.3 saosin sy asain , 
ardware Mutual Casualty ................. 75,733,438 41,937,089 55.4 Employers Mutual Casualty of Iowa ........ 37,875,788 21,690,890 57.3 
ee ee wehbe wecean 3,442,522 1,904,041 55.3 5 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual ............. .. 23,572,609 111,058,184 46.9 Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware... 31,405,401 16,792,341 53: 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity ................ 4,709,857 2,616,830 55.6 
Jamestown Mutual «.0..00.00000000.00cs0o0) 6433716 3,414,759 53,1 Pa. Threshmen & Farmers Mutual Casualty. 28,350,721 16,254,951 - 
ne. nce cn esebesentcvincaes 349,028,520 225,794,513 64.7 Van W re 43.0 
eM Min ........+..0c...,..,.. 4707693 2,265,660 er ae ee ID 6-25 74+ +---> er, ee 
- (Continued on Page 30) Merchants Mutual Casualty ................. 25,934,572 14,417,308 55.6 
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4 i, oa Y, Q), “7. Koad: 
Our sincere thanks to the many producers who contributed to a “tremendous month” of 
new business which R. J. KEANE, INC. enjoyed in May. We closed the month with nearly 
$60,000 in new premiums. 
Our aim is to keep brokers and agents so happy continuously in personalized handling 

= of both large and small accounts that they will come back to us again and again. As A. & H. 
specialists, we are equipped to write the following major lines: 

he ACCIDENTAL DEATH & DISMEMBERMENT : 

ae Limits up to $200,000—Males; $100,000—Females 

"$3. Full Coverage—24 Hours 

ably 

= NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 

33.4% Lifetime Accident to Age 65—Sickness 

urag- Lifetime Accident 1, 2 or 5 years Sickness 

— Special Rates for Keymen—5 or more—Liberal Underwriting— 

a No Medical Required for Keymen Coverages 

io of 

sail GROUP TRAVEL ACCIDENT 

($9, 

— GROUP KEYMEN SALARY CONTINUANCE 

ligher 

points MAJOR MEDICAL—Individual & Group 

arthes No Maximum Renewal Age 

pro 

pared 

Pi GROUP HOSPITALIZATION Program—5 or more—pre-existing conditions covered. 

from 

‘all INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALIZATION—Written Up To Age 100 

= SPECIAL RISKS—TRIP INSURANCE 

ee POLIO AND DREAD DISEASE With Cancer Endorsement 

were 

_ 7 a a a 

ice 

Loss W. represent ihe following companies as oA ér H General Agents: 

Ratio 

59.5% American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pa. Aetna Insurance Co. of Hartford 

ae: Massachusetts Casualty Insurance Co. of Boston Peerless Insurance Co. of Keene, N. H. 

58.0 

50.7 

66.0 

as R. J. KEANE. INC. 

eo 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. Phone: YUkon 6-0230 

933 | ROBERT J. KEANE, President 

542 

13 Arthur Reitano, Jr. Al Nassau 

al Brokerage Manager for Non-Can. Brokerage Manager for Commercial—Individual & Group 

57.3 

43.0 

55.6 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Company 
American Insurance Group 
Accident only (Individual) ................... 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 
iroun Accent te Teal: .........s005s0 ese 
eee een Pe re ee ee 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 
vee Oe CS 8 ee ee 
i RIED BE ADD: vexbivaeseoncpesssepssse 
Ts OS aa ete aaa Coe e ee ae Se eee a 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
SI ac abub bpbuexecssnananssshx2 sens saveess 
EE we CEE SERASNANVAEDE GARD DEUS op ORR DEKE 8 
Ne nb EsaeEEdaee ea SekS ES ERED SOD ORNS ROS 
ek eer 
Commercial ‘Multiple Peril ................... 
Rs ck cist snkhee ae hexeaseesens obese 
BME ocak cuvhoucdescnnes sens 
American Motorists 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 
Group Accident & Health .................... 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health ................ 
ROD, cuGSic passes shan spaennee'oe 
Liability other than auto (B.I1.) .............. 
Re EE A EBELD, ick nshecns aps esos ss nien ss 
Rts EIN AEP saa hsadenenn esa ssawsne > 
ET RS re ee re er 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P:D.) ............. 
PE xp rch Enek ecb 65SSNo cw abeb eeieeee ees 
DENS a LC CLcsReRcdeb ses ies ecb peek ixG) ADRK KS 
Glass 


NS gE et a 
RIE A DERCMIMETY oo ois cc isccosscsscccnas 
Commercial Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


ee ea eee 


American Mutual Liability 
Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 
Group Accident & Health 
OS ne ee ny oe ee 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P:D.) 
Auto Collision 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
SS WE ce SO ee acca ie ke Gee mebeu ch seer 


BME ec kideeceGhikoncs buakes ke 


American Policyholders 
Group Accident & Health .................... 
ee nee 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
BIS OEOD cht bansbeanacnessescans 
ee ig sie ce eg 


American Surety Group 
Accident only (Individual) 
Group ‘Accident & Health 
I CO ah oS a cic b es ee ib na vaey use 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
I a ee ce 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


Atlantic National 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
I 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Surety 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Rati 
Assurance Co. of America 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. $3,834 $1,034 27.0% 
Pg OS eS Re 23,769 97,178 408.8 
E d L L PROS 2 é p 
F cove coal epee Ratio Auto Liability PED owe wkenncsta kone rneke in 7,024 2,180 310 
Ce Ce ee ee eo ee a Se 360,583 225,508 62.5 
$4,450 $26 19% Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 175,592 117,909 67.1 
067 oie - Glass O08 60084.00.0 6 40 08 00 OS 000s 0 0n +6808 ReneS 80 6 75 
273,473 190,497 69.7 RINE NL RTAOEY Sia ona bs Neonode ane adlews ob < 2,346 835 35.6 
663,308 193,367 29.2 coe a ra rs ee eee 86 ik an 
596 05 = ate 
2x 4 ; mer os RC IRIONONNN ais Nai a Sl Ne ict lg 87,081 38,855 443 
595,050 302,728 50.9 . . one eal 
310.708 545 685 481 WON iiss cuks seis raiats: $660,995 $483,505 73.1% 
398,754 248,628 62.4 7 ; 
44.047 80,403 180.1 _ Atlantic Companies 
41,438 11.255 272 Group Accident ‘& Health .................... $626,197 $296,441 47.3% 
45,484 ~11,794 a po eC) ie ee 1,510,687 907,491 60.1)! 
Rey sage ie Liability other thant pute (ER): o.aca es cases cs 1,499,682 526,711 170 
i 1B 130 1069.2 Pte NEE URED once a cans rukce sss eees's 3,251,884 2,324,391 715 
384,982 149.483 388 Asta Tampiity TON) caidas sc ececcsveasess 818,253 442,120 54.0 
Fe Se SE eee eee eae wes OES 01S ee eee Oe eae 528,121 225,725 427 
$6,028,687 $3,621,396 60.1% Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 296,368 107,877 36.4 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 86,902 60,858 70.0 
$131,878 $6? )R? wget SOD sicncdnseresnwdeinsso eck es siecasansen sees 65,998 23,751 36.0 
we “a” Metilnty eal Whole o00..5..0..s0.00-+005..0. 102,498 41s 267 
56.427 13.223 23.4 Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 251,799 28,025 111 
225,220 139.796 621 ee Ee Se aS te a a, Se re 942,590 413,294 43.8 
342 1a paca a pee: * ——— 
1.511.760 604.240 40.0 RN eich Ss «hice eacay + dyea $9,980,979 $5,384,009 53.9% 
706,754 452,821 59.1 
4,391,880 3,207,122 73.0 AA RARER EERE RIES ART RSE: AOR i ONCE NR ar. eae 
1,327 443 744,093 56.1 
659,876 246,251 37.3 
291,905 135,629 46.5 
mar 'van to | GUARANTEED CONTINUABLE 
10,976 —1,867 vat m 
25,017 14,206 55.5 
34,650 11,068 31.9 ¢ oO 4 L i % t 
78,249 51,392 65.7 
= is) S* | MAJOR MEDICAL C 
wie mm ICAL COVERAGE 
$0,972,326 $5,915,983 «50.3% 
By Spring field-Monarch Insurance Cos. 
$2,792 $338 12.1% 
10,264 3,586 34.9 
12'305 4778 38.5 Ci 
1,366,942 1,148,078 84.0 om pare 
5,069,064 2,390,934 47.2 
1,202,775 444,337 36.9 1. DEDUCTIBLES — $500-$300-$50 
2,845,059 1,973,718 69.4 
865,021 451,495 52.2 : 
58,732 43,397 73.9 2. COVERED EXPENSES include $15.00 
288,420 110,044 38.2 ° 
45.210 8250 183 per treatment for mental diseases — 
42 aes aes H 
9216 $783 ‘35 $1,500 Maximum Payment 
34,205 10,330 30.2 
coe 3. DEPENDENT CHILDREN included to 
age 19— continued to age 23 
$49,995 $8,027 16.1% 
a 4. COMMISSIONS FOR LIFE 
7,309 17446-2387 
7 2096 101.9 5. NO REDUCTIONS in benefits at 
17 -29 age 65 
$61,688 $78,562 oee 
$674 a. 1.2% Brokers Secure Complete Details from 
56,126 35,352 63.0 
908,285 789,602 86.9 
1,435,661 580,173 40.4 
2,636,358 1,892,538 718 
777,447 475,705 61.2 
371,242 ——-217'108 585 FRANCIS C. CARR — FOX & PIER, INC. 
165,594 82,573 49.9 
252 156 01:061 361 INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
677,953 163,339 24.1 
a a OO 149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
87,575 47,013 53.7 
260,424 93,260 35.8 
136,973 101,262 73.9 FRANK WILLIAMSON 
- of “ 
saecegaadliemancas arn Phone: WOrth 2-8000 
$1,950,466 $1,076,876 55.2% 
488,417 304,222 62.3 
104,015 196,351 188.8 
35,340 74,964 212.1 *PREMIUMS INCREASE AT AGE 65 
64,697 76,240 117.8 
$2,642,935 $1,728,653 65.4% est 


A 
Auto 1 
Glass 
Home< 


At 
Liabili 
Auto | 
\uto | 
Auto | 
Auto | 


Bz 
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Liabili 
Liabili 
Glass 
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Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Home 


B. 
Liabil 
Auto 
Auto 
Liabil 
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. Earned Losses Loss Earned Losses 
Company - 2 Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Premiums Incurred 
Automobile Mutual of America Boston Insurance Group 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ $427,385 $130,082 30.4% Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... $1,047 _ $9,669 
NE 5 SENN clo Reiasat woe ona Hades ad dese ees 60 APE ty ete Group Accident & Health ................... 42,631 27,884 
OW EOR EN S855 sack reeneeaaiaalens eens ines 98,621 14,763 15.0 Wireeieiin 8 "CGI G ise 5c cn Rew Rene eradawans 346,377 133,765 
a Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 413,434 276,731 
BOA si cnsenidcivacensaisessede $526,006 $144,845 WI Astin Linkility CBE) «oo occcccccsccecseesssss 1,410,254 800,065 
eneaiads Aste Esai CODD) co ccsiscccccsteesascncacs 414,896 262,620 
ty - Die RU i oo os sa fdbnaacetinitesaeeiicts 339,631 199,437 
Liability other than auto (Bil) .............. $173 $-776 ----% ‘Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 137,982 77,158 
Sets Liability (BL) on ceccscccececccercccess 146,550 138,251 94.3 Liability other than auto '(P!D.) .............. 51,760 18,816 
URES IC 31 00 ee 42,072 21,284 50.6 Fidelity .........csccccecccsccececcesecacesees 14,739 7,140 
a as Rial h a dird weaning nese 25,839 3,555 13,8  SUTELY wees eee ee eee ee eens teense e neers eeees aa ae 
“— J d Com rehensi Pi ee et 12 251 54 Re Glass $d o Oe ete beige gee. 6b Wn a Wee eeaa wade Waterco ees ,- d des ey fe) 
Auto F. & T. an P ve Batwlary and Theft ........-...c.0.0.00:....- 48,613 13,168 
<< Commercial Multiple Peril ................6. 2,517 47 
Total.....cccccssescsseseceeees $226,885 $162,260 Tae ik, rwinbecbonvanraxe dies 323,664 88,231 
Bakers Mutual of New York DR issn doh cece sene $3,590,512 $1,941,976 
RT SCR end winless te sTR Ns as-cualeedes $970,711 $591,348 60.9% ea ’ 
Liability other than auto (B.L) ...........64. 405,776 195,605 48.2 British America Assurance 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 8,479 51 6 Auto Liability RE 6 Pau ctct ra sw haanee xs . ee $300 
TE 35.416 12.550 354 Ale RIE Bk osc ciesicenc co et eveecevencess 448 -25 
Glass ’ be : Auto F. '\& T. and Comprehensive ........... 241 -13 
ee ee PUREE OEE TOOLS 6 asc ca ore scwsinesaewagees ead ~100 
Pe Fob eived sass sandervewes $1,420,382 $799,554 BOO. roe ais vackaeniaeds 2,625 4,431 
Balboa Insurance Co. eee an gitenwans $3,314 $4,593 
ISLES COSTS te! i a rn $137,927 $50,589 36.7% 
Nato Liability (BD.) ..0c2c.ci.cccceceseccces 40,130 12,719 31.7 Buffalo — Co. a ‘hee 
Os a a 312 53: 52 Wreath S COMB a ess ceskcc cecseceeseins 2 3,2 
pie gy Jee nee i “ 5g Liability other than auto (BL) 0.0.2.2... 104,299 27,232 
—* « 5 alata - * Aa EE OI vanessa cane daccasones 506/111 (086 
ee RE ee ree oe eee 229 250 109.2 Alia EE SEED 6 iovcacsccsncwsecscsecs 153,581 84,101 
Siler OCMC os sa Se ah chute ebwlecé 0s 111,162 57,589 
MME aoa eek at suk nna kere $190,411 $64,141 33.7% Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 49,921 38,245 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 9,908 1,910 
Berkshire Mutual Fire CSUR eh ne i aS cies va vaadccadiare 13,558 7,374 
Liability other than auto (BII.) .............. $9,509 $991 104% Burglary and Theft tee eee ee eee eee eee 13,139 7,049 
ET a OO ae ee ee 224,376 123.829 55.2 Commercial Multiple Peril ................... 407 re 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 91,646 54,342 593 RONEN Go fire ceo oa ees oa ates ee ONixkoee'ys 217,329 , 110,512 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 79 cae aes * 
Re iy an cas a ecppanacin ig 4,405 3,018 68.5 SOM 86S oe can daweneeien $1,262,675 $584,379 
GO Ca Ee ne rr 4,113 1,284 382 
Commercial ‘Multiple Peril ................... 184 neds Oe Camden Fire 
NMI seh era sche Disish sande ec wow ivietelion 136,038 47,966 35.3 WORmMOMS CORIIG oo ose Sic noes cso bide edness $14 Aer 
a _ Liability other than auto (BI) .............. 15,402 79,411 
cc. Sa en ee ees $470,350 231,430 492% Auto Ligbiaty Bil) fn veces ccicceac, aden 113 gees 





RELIABILITY 


VISION 


_ An Agency 
~ based on 
mutual 
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| 

“: | 
confidence | 
: | 


Our affiliate corporation: 


The long-standing relationships we’ve had with our hundreds of brokers 
are based on mutual confidence and cooperation. We feel they are 
worthy of the best, including top service and efficiency . . . and the 
finest underwriting facilities it is possible to give them. 


Consequently, brokers look upon us as friends as well as business as- 
sociates — with whom they can exchange ideas and information, no 
matter what premium is involved at the moment. 


We profit from these relationships. . . and so do our brokers. Look 
in on us first chance you get, won’t you? 


JAFFE AGENCY, INC. insurance unpverwriters 


55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. © BARCLAY 7-8900 


JAFFE MUTUAL FUND AGENCY, Inc. 
"The insurance brokers’ mutual funds dealer" 


Practically all forms of insurance including life 
Members of New York City Insurance Agents Association 






























































































Page 22 THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER — CASUALTY-SURETY PRODUCTION & SALES EDITION June 24, 196 
Earned Losses Loss Earned Losses Los 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
i i Commercial Union-Ocean Group 
Seaton Hos Cntian é Aetiieas uals GaMbAMMAEY <<... -0+505500- 748 $19,797 3266; 
Auto on wied PDO eee crtcckysehauter _ bo sails 622 Accident & Health (Individual) sa s - 5 ianes aie 74 “o 497 
A ONS oa own pa esdnessake oes55s0050s 371,18: 231,002 62.2 Honanttel & Medical faxnense (individual) .... 545 307 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ...........- 198,404 106,231 53.5 a ge eh sae 'e Health the Sapa yar EI 30,924 19,694 637 
Liaoility other than auto \(P.D.) ............-- “= 190 6.3 Wavietda Gemib, <.<<.<csccssscssecsascases 901,528 347,422 385 
GGEREE 2 coer encrcocnccoscccseacoescescoscvences 682 9.795 667 Liability other than auto (B.L) .............. 1,255,745 686,032 546 
Burglary and Theft ...-..-....-s+seseeeereees coune aioe : "= aeeeeerrreerereee 2,900,016 2,199,185 758 
Commercial Multiple Peril .....-.--++++++++. 217645 142.757 656 Auto Liability (P.D.) .......-..eseeeee evens 740,871 451,374 60.9 
RR I sche eseenee 217,045 2,75 é CS ES ee eee peony rp 72 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 249, : 89 
Ne rs saniwereack $894,476 $656,883 We fae tae ............. 794 34761 455 
Et ye eee ee ee oe ! i 358 
Central Mutual $0 ina DEES cu UNtR GaSe web cmhne soask scx eames cannes ore, — 9 
ability other tt po $110,028 700 ca ma pukas 234, 
Aut Liability (BI) ri 7 : ec cuahurbeu anaes e 755,156 393,314 52.1 Burglary and Theft ............sesseeseeeeees 467,374 204,092 437 
Res RA PED) on cncnnssscsscsevacessse 196,602 133,364 678 Boiler and Machinery .............eeeeeeees 399,722 25,165 63 
a ca wuss cheenedon ns 340,176 209,578 61.6 Commercial Multiple Peril ............cseee0. 18,220 50 a 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 175,245 108,491 5 DRRRIINE ca ca ose ba nu yea <hn yaa sewwnss 350,812 195,206 55.6 
iability othe ee et 1 ere 4,363 468 0.7 - a. 
-_-<-phaay pia onan aan NaN 43°316 22,147 51.1 a Be $8,614,948 $5,058,325 387% 
ie A COE 5556s 0bh 50% b 0s 8b00 00005 80,153 30,880 38.5 
ead by CS. eres 1,525 3,699 242.6 Consolidated Mutual 
RS oe Ls cab snauxenaen es x 531,129 236,241 44.5 Group Accident Gr THAW oo... ccc cc senccs veins $201,623 $283,138 140.49 
KNOT AEM asc cigs db pe's sips ap os.40.05,0 3,768,984 1,835,065 487 
TOR OCT TED $2,237,783 $1,178,882 52.7% eaesaag 4 a ion _ (BL) ........0000.. ayo oe “ 
Auto Liability Bh} ccccvcccsccccccccccccees P \ : 
Century Pacific Coast Fire Auto Liability PPE) Gauche skeeissaseveneuades Aon “ie 541 
Liability other than auto (BIL) ......20.-+++: 15083 $13 875% ANNO ET and Comprehensive voc, 002 3D NR 
Auto Liability (BL) .....--+-++0+seseeeeeeees alare 66,729 eo ‘Liability other than auto (PD) .............. 450,045 246,512 548 
Reed DIA EES) pa cinscckacdoes seine exniere 18,316 16,129 88.1 Gl: 52 384 527% 1007 
| EE 50,506 20,446 BR, i 2S Oa eonneceh app eichanenannsh sas 100 7704 tae 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 27 ,286 13,914 51.0 any ae Pon SAb sag eTAbhRE SEDs KENH Ene si : : 
ene See SN SNO NERD *s00ens00eonse a. ih | iuea ROT apr Raa aE $15,446,719 $7,791,137 504% 
- | Serre rere ree ere T TT rre rrr eee te te \ . 
Burglary and Theft eaksasreentths <tisNtsk + _ — as 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 29 55 5.2 a a | 
“a ynolds Group 
NE. ToL lv st cacl bbe ss eeneeesoiakesee 45,757 61,402 134.2 Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. $29,053 ($5,406 18.6%% 
m ¥ side RI PEMONIAT co teeassikicee sce ba bas band swe 32, ,43 64.9 
Total. ........0.seeseeeeeeeees $241,437 $207,110 85.8% Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ = — 62.6 
Pee sn cuwdseuehns esshnakd bons se webs nces el nee 1,660 2345 
Citizens Casualty of New York Suaciens RU EEE nibs saree sss heeS ence 29,004 10,002 345 
Group Accident \& Health .................... $10,608 $1,218 11.5% Commercial Multiple (Peril ................... 6,139 6,404 1043 
NN os oc ccc kpKkekomaocnni no's 38,120 350,225 9187 OS SS RS SAR ee nner ae emer eee 356,408 189,188 531 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 192,425 89,776 46,7 - - 
eee Xo ee ee eee 934,367 1,015,748 108.7 SUMAN. cs ukawes cs he aekeku Saute $1,340,225 $802,454 59.9% 
oes BOSE Ok eee eee 144,664 92,241 63.8 
NN Ne ho ee ns ca wa nip we aw Os 8,076 8,754 108.4 Cosmopolitan Mutual i i 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 1,931 55 28 Group Accident & Health ................... 25,834 $437 ,862 53.0% 
Liability other than auto (P!D.) .............. 10,404 ~281 LEE LAL 6,103,087 3,702,732 00.7 
PS eee ee ak ee cee sous ec Rakks emt 189,800 1,103 Liability other than auto (B.I1.) .............. 4,234,255 1,942,543 45.9 
SE EEE cb kav cn bean stannsoasceeies 16,073 Auto Liability Sa Reig ik pial chaate Erinn pid i a 
———_——_- )S—§ ———— mens AGE LARDUMY UENO) sss s0ceeous seeeneeace's ,066, Je. 56. 
: : é a ae sapere nee o J 
pare mena S1S0005 STAINS NNNK Atta FAT and Conprchensive <0 oP SD 
Continental Casualty Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 237,940 91,471 384 
. +s 62 17 r . SME i Ge RL cere Sei e PekE vedi a cabne 48 ssaiais ca 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $3,007,638 $1,400,966 46.6% Surety LASSER AR ASSERD RES OAS SEES EHR AS D848 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 2,757,609 1,452,425 Oe fee Oaeasgaena ve sstree erat sys seeks ians dah yr oe po 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 4,800,984 2,245,380 468 pUrgrary anc CUE wee ee eeescccccenercccceces , one 
Group Accident & Ticalth ....... 2.2.25... 10,717,228 7,714,742 720 HOmeOWNETS see sees ee eee ee eeee ee ee ee eeaes 56,306 39,255 / 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health ............... 246,250 58,383 23.7 ’ - [ae 
Waslenstis Camp, .......---<-....0000....0 1,785,739 515,553 28.9 Total... 0... secs senses rene eee $16,841,105 $9,017,240 33. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 2,628,945 1,554,953 59.1 . bs 
Auto Liability (B1.) ...............0.0.0008. 4,148,113 —-2951,346 1, ers = eee " 
* hilite (P KO SER 835908 658 iability other than auto (BiI.) .............. $44 re iss 
ey, Se a er 1,269,55: 835,998 05. , 
Auto Collision SAT eee 326,415 173,217 53.1 PARTIE cb ia hike ob tions S55 URS wes 0's 86 2,548 2962.8 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 131,323 57,910 44.1 : = KANN 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 520,179 223,367 422 Potal.......sssseeeeeeereeeees $130 $2,548 1960 
EN. ac eh ASKER EE baka ee ee meas obs 646 349,287 9,073 26 
ee a i 1,088,103 61,438 5.6 
OES Re 8 ae ee ee ee Re ee 61,578 26,923 43.7 
ON CONE) i cncscisenscaeeweatbare 153,749 55,429 36.1 
0 PEED. S e608 6664665 54006106565 0b 54%4.856050 9 2,25 23. 
Homeowner: 9,614 ana THEURER AGENCY Lis 
ae nee $34,011,402 — $19,339,357 56.9% AND p 
- = THE THEURER HERNANDEZ CORP. 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Electric Mutual Liability 
Workmen’s Comp, ..........sseeeeeeeeeeeeees $752,890 $548,481 72.9% 
Liability other than auto (B.L) .............. 3,916 3,800 97.0 
Auto Liability (BI) .........ccesceeeceeeees 116,780 68,756 58.9 
STO (2 0S es an 53,615 23,770 44.3 
Liability other than auto (P:D.) .............. 110 HAs 9 Bat: 
as eaters cedaubess $927,311 $644,807 69.5% 
Empire Mutual of New York 
Gap Accident GiiFlealth: ...5.....00cceeeee. $143,339 7 309 60.9% 
Workmen’s RIN en ae sresiaatae's «ca wta ened 1,833,093 1,102,066 60.1 
Liability other than auto (B.L) ............. 1,494,319 774,697 53.2 
Auto Liability (B.L.) .....secsecceeeeseeeenes 9,809,929 5,254,786 53.6 
Auto Liability (PiD.) ...........seeceeseeees 2,214,748 1,243,182 56.1 
EE OMMMUOD? 0's 6g. <.a «0 deere de seeccecsereces 172,546 74,3609 43.1 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 185,027 54,893 29.6 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. , 21,549 35.3 
RE ee ore rt eee errr 34,752 16,139 46.4 
NNER oo 5's Sin ocd a ada cores 59,406 45,117 75.9 
RONEN vteeicnuyecch bans saries $16,008,155 $8,694,107 54.3% 
Employers’ Fire 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $1,163 521 44.89 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 1,446 uo ais we ‘ 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 579 mee ae 
Group Accident & Healthy ..............00008 10,644 7,418 69.7 
ENG CONN 55 a 6 dev deen dseeiee sices'evie 80,418 45,171 56.2 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 123,139 67,846 552k 
Auto Liability ‘(> re eee 358,283 343,020 95.7 
Auto Liability (PsD.) ......cececseseeececees 99,686 62,524 62.7 
ee ne Or eee 151,117 94,365 62.4 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 80,942 42,262 52.2 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ...........- 7,005 8,140 116.2 
RE. tio she eioh sane ced bd adres eh aaReaeeeeS 5,570 501 9.0 
saety INEM Globee Gath GORE ANTS Ol ooiNe eke 8,901 999 11.2 
RE ie inane ait 11,194. 5,149 46.0 
EE Gis Se re eee 31,751 16.775 528 
ME ONO DROCHINGTY 64 co 5scnsc ce sba%eadees 5,302 159 14.2 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 4,356 ated se 
en OCR TOC OO ne 203,233 72,146 35:5 
RGM GG rad ay Womens oa uate $1,184,729 $767,306 64.8% a i q 
Employers’ Liability Ne, ; 
Accident only (Individual) ...............00. $47,741 $8,097 17.0% “ oa 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 56,638 9.640 17.0 S ; a 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual).... 26,462 10,417 39.4 Re Oo one 
Men Accident G Tea occ. cc ccc cs cc esses 232,010 181,472 78.2 
AE SOE stikkeyacsaschsnnsewaces ves 1,909,413 812,045 42.5 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 1,934,247 608,588 31.5 
Auto Liability (BI) oo... sees 2552912 ‘1,864.22 73.0 gr | 
OE A) ee re re 741,733 397.742 53.6 
Auto Collision Pace seeeccensaesceserecernscees 363,587 173,857 47.8 Hi E R E 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 177,949 83,503 46.9 
Liability other than auto ((P.D.) ............. 245,279 284,861 116.1 ; : ” 
ita. bye celarana asin ala 198.396 73,050 36.8 Just as a successful agent avoids developing a “fat cat 
BI his Gi aS wag 44 HN AAA ashe alee Ss 152,729 -28.720 ne philosophy* so must an insurance company! 
on OPT ee CO ER ee Ee Pe eT ee 107,812 44,707 41.5 
ey snd be SA On eT ae 216,255 99,746 6.1 You'll find, as a representative of aKemper Insurance company, 
Commercial Multiple Pedi cc: = Geaee seer a8 ak so hee pennies: Se een 
PIII oo 59 5 o's aba hha Coes Resdewackeuis 169,407 125,939 “743 reflect itself in helping you build your sales volume. 
g 525 A steady flow of new ideas coupled with new ways to promote 
(ee ee Ree eT eae $93,348,673 $5,010,224 53.6% them is one important reason why Kemper Insurance has 
Employers Mutual Casualty of Iowa grown into one of the world’s great insurance organizations. 
hd OEY LENGIVIGUEID 5 6ci5 oo 5:0:0 5.0'sc0iese'e $12,693 $50,000 393.9% 
lability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 7,263 29,850 411.0 Here are a few of the benefits our agents enjoy: 
sc eA a iene ee ee $19,956 $79,850 400.1% e A premium budget plan that is easy to understand 
¢ yg per —— Liability of Wisc. and use 
Br RCCIGORt Ge TIGA 66.5. ccc seescc sevice $1,705,923 $1,464,990 83.0% j 
Workmen’s ME Shia. CRUG oo ee wi weeelis.s 8,981,951 5,595,584 62.3 r ch labtop sheath theta 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 5,181,711 2,893,279 55.8 e Skilled selling help and national advertising support 
MP Laability (Bi) .........cccccccccescens 2,146,012 1,645,210 76.7 , ’ i eg: 
ioe Liability eee 747,430 391,328 524 e Complete multiple line underwriting facilities 
lability other th COAG) 3 aie Serewenres 5 539,06 ai ; ici 
eee deen eae ae + Dvidend paying pies 
Ma aGhaVas acs tithe dine Kewgutenewens 23,083 16,211 68 4 i i i 
Burglary RRO case ctnnisesckcccssacseoee 74,189 64,931 87.5 ee 
Commercial Multiple Peril ................5. 5,252 ae eigad 
For full information about the many advantages of a: 
RE DI ot RE $19,679,088 $12,671,664 64.4% multiple-line Kemper company franchise, write: Agency Pro- 
calle of Stew York duction Department, 4750 N. Sheridan Road, Chicago 40. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. $6,899 $4,532 65.7% 
~~ wee Ba pases Pacasbinainxrshseseve- 246,403 78740 320 *A ‘fat cat’ basks in the sunlight of past achievements instead 
ee io es Se of fooking to: the future 
PY GUM RUOUE . csicae ch cess tvcesssdaes 6,103 1,515 24.8 
\ EMEA oh ig Me a ae ad 121 isis sieey LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
NNN falc Gr a eS Codie dsdawa Wakes Suen 86,837 39,609 45.6 AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Sal z.« ieee hachewen ara Aes $459,323 $160,453 34.9% FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Farmers Fire of York, Pa. divisions of 
ss liens sen cede kkawae Geass $3 
Commercial PANUDIE POR ick iccccccoeeases 31 eed Vee 
I se ets nc, evcnce ceia.. 5,807 679 «117.1% KEMPER 
: INSURANCE 
ee re eer ee $5,841 $6,798 116.4% 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 23) 














Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Exchange Mutual 
ee eee $67 1,642 $297,002 44.2% 
Liability other than auto (\B.I.) .............. 282,709 138,174 48.9 
pe Se) kas er 1,789,640 1,306,061 73.0 
AGA TR EDD ie noc non scccccnwctsinoes 537,409 298,044 55.5 
OO EON EE a ree re ae 126,279 57,259 45.3 
Liability other than auto (P/D.) ............. 85,293 7,245 8.5 
SU MEENE TS. sb ds'ds pode b ab 655% $3,493,032 $2,104,385 00.2% 
Factory Mutual Liability ; y 
Liability other than auto (B.I1.) ............. $41,345 $25,368 61.4% 
AR SR ED onc c vcs nen sctcrssas snes 3,486,598 2,202,165 63.2 
BS OSS 2 eae ee 952,792 478,503 50.2 
rnc i ntabbeeudben sascha 862,726 275,740 32.0 
UNE RMMEE 5.505565 00s norcnahosbbwne 23,000 1,354 5.9 
RN ae ie ne fe ae $5,366,461 $2,983,130 55.6% 
Farm Family Mutual 
Liability other than auto ((B.I.) ............. $224,860 $53,354 23.7% 
REI BETES bn spiennnins -nexscdeersce 508,719 190,632 37.5 
RARE AERP) ows ssn 0ns0es0e ese ensedn 171,600 93,801 54.7 
NIE SS CO ee 96,111 72,818 75.8 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 50,110 31,323 62.5 
Liability other than auto ('‘P/D.) ............. 985 hats 
DME wou kA Lh nena etek beoee $1,052,385 $441,928 42.0% 
Federal (Chubb & Son) 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $185,019 $3,777 2.0% 
SE PT 1,061,387 907 ,684 85.5 
Liability other than auto ((B.I.) .............. 1,368,720 409,453 29.9 
EE EUESD ousebiss5.0s espn oben vase 3,934,411 2,466,295 62.7 
AR EE EID.) © sive nsnscvcnescascccces 967 443 648,533 67.0 
Sy Sa ea eee 2)124,255 1,053,108 49.6 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 1,167,048 487,942 41.8 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 148,320 23,673 16.0 
PRE, iene kes ere eeshe cheeks Sasnbesusecesy 1,546,830 897,605 58.0 
IS ee SC EE ne ree eae 748,470 21,453 2.9 
ee ay 52.820 28547 540 
OSES Be EE So ar 648,340 198,701 30.6 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 62,018 9,633 15.5 
ee EEE EE PO Ae | ee 1,630,846 1,041,557 63.9 
ERS aN $15,645,936 $8,197,961 52.4% 
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of clawyers * Since July 1, 1945, thousands 
of policies protecting many of 


P- o fe ssiona [ the country’s leading lawyers 
and law firms have been writ- 


oLiabiltty ten by this Company. For 


claim and underwriting know- 
YG, surance ane neeee on more than a gen- 
eration of experience, consult 
your local agent. Professional 
protection with New Amster- 


dam means a personal, private, 


confidential relationship. 
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Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
In 1959 New York State Writings 


Company 


eS EE eS ee ee ee 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty ............... 
ES Se ee 
ES er COPE PPLE Ye ELT terre 
Employers Mutual Liability ................. 
CO IND i wea aw ond ei2 wis 9's 0:0 0 
Merchants Mutual Casualty ..............-.. 
Empire Mutual Insurance ................--. 
Ce errr 
ee Pee ere eee eee 
Greater New York Mutual .................. 
American Mutual Liability .................. 
Security Mutual of New York ..............- 
RN IN 55 a5 ic en's obo wise Se wnicesce 
National Grange Mutual Liability ........... 


Company 


Federated Mutual Implement & Hardware 
Group Accident & Health ............0sse00- 


SN Eee ee eer ee ee 


Fidelity & Deposit 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 
REN: GAs sonsperhh Simbad ANd pe¥acen ean an 
ERS ES SPO Te. oT eee ry eee Te 
eS ny Pre REE eT eT, eer Te eee ee 
A OM MOIE cua cnieue sua sdwss hese aeoe « 
PE Fics cc onuy GaSe sien daer ok samewe 


EE Re ee ee es eet eee 


Fireman’s Fund Group 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & ‘Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident & Health ...............000- 
ERS AM ES SS (ee ti eer ree Eee 
NS CT Oey TREE eee ee 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............. 
iG OIE, MOB) saedcusscb ses cxses sun 
AMES CM RD.) <n 50s cdnien sce 00es e500 
OS a a a een 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
MIN SE CCURNE CN ESAaMEn RE NOs at eRAr eae tse 
CTS ER Es Cae ey aes ene erg 
ED ok aba ua cKhiesak eee cbse wens eS mes 
MAUAEY DU DOBLE io. an be i'eicis els ss ainenyoee% 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 
ITE. 8G. aah cast whines xiewoewaa teu asc 


OT See sre a ee ee ee 


General Accident Group 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident ‘& Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident & Health ................0.. 
LOE SSE Ce ee eee ree ere rere 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. 
Reis AARNE BORED > oo is:s caxsanasovevaaenans 
PASIEO ERIE GOI) aw oid oasis en oe te giewecvee 
INS Po cccs ctu dee sesias abbas beens 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
PRN Ei esa ski wsidescsanWaNued ees eebadesais 
er ee errr ee 
RSG RU RUNG 6 a5005.0Add 048d 8Ssd NOW aSs 
Ger BE BEUBCUIMETY 6060 coc ccssce vee vsces 
Commercial Multiple ‘Peril .................. 
PIRMIINER a eS isos crs mdecdacuhiacdsunesa sie 


2” ERS, TA a eee ree 


General Fire and Casualty 
Group Accident & Health .................. 
CE SS ee Pee eee ere eee 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. 
Py BEBE oc cw nos hea se sancoaracan 
A TARE EAD) oa cook 6546 sa evcancesens 
Ne aS es ee 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
EN ©; 5 UCTu PUNE sha s eNWA sha dev aces aus ives 
NED tis Sc vicsee bast esnccag sania Paws de acues 
PRED chunk sdeGe k sae eeels heb ean oc kacesbeas 
RS (ON EE oc nin vibe ox sneer sawed 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 
DENNIS o cieka cancun Warbusbamsad ccc iet.s 

















Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
$62,428,319 $43,120,425 

26,403,426 14,485,024 

23,726,987 14,273,262 

21,487,439 11,812,943 

19,679,088 12,671,664 

16,841,105 9,017,240 — 

16,800,659 9,649,533 

16,008,155 8,694,107 

15,446,719 7,791,137 

13,324,352 6,213,677 

12,933,853 6,622,972 

11,810,737 6,595,077 

11,293,220 5,544,428 

10,836,610 9,099,437 

10,194,472 5,743,242 

Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 

$19,538 $17,584 
$19,538 $17,584 
3,611 ~-9,028 
1,034,372 467,525 
1,163,417 1,064,197 
143,950 57,210 
444,055 184,913 
39,540 15,851 
$2,828,945 $1,780,668 
$147,568 $77,629 .. 
982,421 409,876 
13,717 1,852 
1,234,726 807,412 
60.599 8,675 
1,704,363 374,420 
1,570,459 463,675 
5,970,369 2,874,018 
1,608,653 807,453 
925,691 435,218 
440,844 200,660 
165,578 89,850 
1,005,520 381,023 
1,229,093 55,200 
197 237 112,605 
978,556 427,076 
309,312 245,187 
719,882 337,100 
$19,264,588 $8,108,929 
$118,380 $51,081 
133,279 62,609 
136,347 50,089 
266,756 155,938 
1,243,485 1,069,734 
1,735,640 739,921 
11,155,911 8,023,907 
3,057,732 1,886,533 
1,382,965 621,714 
700,272 318,803 
158,946 67 ,696 
26,270 8,128 
100,144 49,863 
301,651 101,512 
2,090 anes 
4,590 290 
556,100 253,095 
$21,080,558 $13,461,513 
$41,763 $26,205 
686,669 429,477 
385,920 110,527 
3,212,357 2,134,944 
786,040 451,490 
38,624 19,501 
20,789 14,449 
30,716 20,559 
68 8 
17,967 6 
11,352 7,588 
21,450 18,176 
1,526 55 
26,772 4,483 
$5,282,013 $3,237,456 


(Continued on Page 26) 


Loss 
Ratio 
69.19, 
54.9 
60.2 
55.0 
64.4 
53.5 
57.4 
54.3 
50.4 
46.6 
51.2 
55.8 
49.1 
84.0 
563 
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Casualty Insurance Outlook 
In “Sizzling Sixties” 


Competition to be Intensified; Life Companies May No Longer Tolerate 


Property-Casualty Company Invasion; Simplification of Corporate 


Structure Should be Goal; Expense Control Problem Becoming Urgent: 


By Herpert P. STELLWAGEN 


Executive Vice President, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America 


Let us begin our discussion of casualty 
insurance in the O0s by predicting that 
competition, which has not been wholly 
lacking in the 50s, will be greatly intensi- 
fied in the 60s. There are several reasons 
for that belief. To begin with, those 
companies which we have been prone 
to consider as speci alty companies will 
increasingly equip themselves to operate 
as full multiple line companies. So 
equipped they will be able to compete 
in the commercial field as they have 
done in ‘the personal insurance lines. 
That trend is most id under way. 

Secondly, it would seem reasonable to 
expect that the life insurance companies 
will not long tolerate the invasion of 
their field by the property-casualty com- 
panies. Sooner or later the statutory bar 
to their entrance into other fields will be 
lifted. One need only recall the sudden- 
ness and the completeness with which 
the wall between fire and casualty insur- 
ance was broken down 15 years ago to 
accept the likelihood that complete all 
lines underwriting will be a reality. 
Should that come about, as I think it 
will, one need only contemplate the tens 
of thousands of life insurance producers 
turned loose on the homeowners, auto- 
mobile, and accident and sickness busi- 
ness to appreciate ‘the extent of the en- 
suing competitive struggle. 

Lastly, there is a spirit of restlessness 
and independence in the air as the 
agency companies seek competitive 
equality with tthe direct writers. At the 
moment this activity centers in the auto- 
mobile business but the marketing tech- 
niques involved may well spread in other 
directions. 

It is because of this intensified com- 
petition that I discount the predictions 
made in the early part of this year con- 
cerning the shape of things to come in 
the dazzling decade—the soaring and 
sizzling sixties. You will recall that we 
were bludgeoned with a plethora of sta- 
tistics which would have us believe that 
business would fall into our laps, that 
strict underwriting was not overly im- 
portant, and that the only persons who 
really had to work were the crews of 
the electronic machines who would be 
kept busy toting up production and 
grinding out the “profit. It is true that 
recent events have taken some of the 
extravagance out of that prediction; yet, 
even so, we must not permit it to breed 
complacency in us. 


Foresees Hard Struggle to Meet 
Production Goals 


It would seem to me that, with the ex- 
panding programs of present underwrit- 
ers and the coming of new ones into the 
feld, it will be a hard struggle for in- 
dividual companies to meet their pro- 
duction goals. Further, I believe that 
a prrectition to which I have referred 
should continue to hammer down expense 
ratios and, hence, price levels to the 
point where it would be perilous, in- 

deed, to neglect strict underwriting and 
tigid expense control. 

Let it be remembered 
ey 


that through 


From an address delivered at the spring meet- 
ni of the Casualty Actuarial Society, recently 
eld at Skytop, Pa 





good times and bad we have striven for 
a reasonable underwriting profit of 5% 
on our business and that such result has 
proved to be as elusive as the will-o’- 
the-wisp. We shall probably be fortunate 
if on an industry basis we make a 5% 
profit in just one of the next ten years. 

I would not have you believe that I am 
pessimistic about the future; indeed, I 
am optimistic like you. If we were not 
optimists, we would not be in the cas- 
ua lty business. I believe that great op- 
portunity lies ahead but we shall have 
to work harder than ever to garner its 
fruits. 

At the present time the casualty busi- 
ness reflects diverse views on the form 
of corporate organization which can 
most effectively deal with the challenge 
of the future. On the one hand, we have 
fire and casualty running mates—the one 
sole'y concerned with the fire and marine 
business and the other entirely occupied 
with the casualty and surety business. 
On the other hand, we have single cor- 
porations functioning with respect to all 
lines except life insurance. Again, we 
have fleets of companies, each writing 
both fire and casualty business with pre- 
miums, losses, and expenses distributed 
on a pooling arrangement. Some com- 
panies are wholly committed to the dis- 
tribution of their business on a direct 
basis and in other cases companies which 
have operated on the straditional agency 
system have established subsidiaries for 
handling business on a direct basis. There 
are also instances of fleets of companies 
with the major units operating on a 
tariff basis but with an affiliate operating 
on the basis of deviation. 

In this respect the casualty business 
bears some resemblance to the current 
atomic reactor situation. The reactors 


now in use or in the course of construc- 
tion have been deliberately planned to 
differ one from another in technique and 
process with the thought that experi- 
ence will develop one which will prove to 
be the best of the lot. 


Trend Should Be Toward Synthesis 


It would be rash to predict the ideal 
form of corporate structure which would 
most effectively deal with the competi- 
tion of the 60s, but it would seem that 
the trend should be in the direction of 
synthesis rather than division. There are 
several factors which would seem to sup- 
port that supposition. 

It will be agreed, I think, that the 
simplification of corporate structure will 
certainly bring about savings on taxes 
and in coding, processing, and tabulating. 
I leave it to the actuaries and the ac- 
countants to measure the extent of that 
saving but even an executive vice presi- 
dent can appreciate that it will be con- 
siderable. 

Secondly, it has been demonstrated 
that package policies have had broad 
public acceptance and that the agency 
organization finds it profitable to sell 
them. Encouraged by the enormous suc- 
cess of the homeowners policy, other 
package policies will be created and of- 
fered to the public. Several such _ poli- 
cies are now in existence. In order that 
such policies may be effectively under- 
written and merchandised, a merger of 
casualty and fire functions is an absolute 
necessity. 

Thirdly, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the direct billing and pre- 
mium collection of personal insurance 
policies is essential to the effective and 
economical merchandising of such insur- 
ance. Indeed, I would venture the pre- 
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diction that in these fields a direct billing 
approach may supersede the traditional 
approach of the past and will attain a 
dominant position if not an exclusive one. 
Shou'd that happen, a direct writing 
subsidiary originally conceived as a side 
show might grow bigger than the main 
tent. Such embarrassment would be 
avoided by initial integration of the two. 
Management Problems 
It must be conceded that, as the fire 
and casualty lines come into closer con- 
junction, certain problems of manage- 
ment arise. At the risk of giving offense 
to some, I would venture the opinion 
that insurance underwriters -of the 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Page 26 THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER — 
New York State Experience 
(Continued from Page 24) 
Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
General of America 
SOE EON cocci gpusshseshicdesnw sees $6 $7,434 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. 148,564 85,302 
Me ED TUBES 2 i0se0s000srn0es sree 399,281 305,326 
EER TEED? osos0esesds<nesnschenes 118,424 84,347 
OE ES ES ie eee, Serena 67.273 41,226 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 37,139 20,708 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 14,498 1,214 
SEN SES 547045 586 55h 055% be vba ssn d ane dees see 339 —647 
NS re ee ORR oe) ee ees 14,002 266 
ee rere tT rr 11,609 6,007 
EE 5. cus pcinbesPhbavn ee hess 25,040 6,595 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 181 17 
NEE 1605 655:4> ib hesb ns vadenees hioe dk 353,800 141,297 
| RE a, ee ee $1,190,756 $699,092 
General Mutual of New York 
Group Accident & Health ..............00.00 $61,548 $31,850 
LP OE a ee Sere 1,383,205 865,615 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. 422,395 58,138 
ee NS | 8 ee See 2,255,078 1,423,738 
ey Be od tS a ee 731,488 488,486 
NE OS ER ee ae 88,384 69,012 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 34,394 16,079 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 84,076 33,875 
LE te a $5, x 10,568 $2,94¢ 793 
Glens Falls Group 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $144,778 $46,506 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 17,045 2.697 
Group Accident & Health .................... 230,189 107,959 
POC SOE, osvsnsecnccccnscccsecve ssn 1,512,046 1,035,754 
Liability other than auto (B:1.) ............. 2,294,212 1,140,612 
as NE EURO: Givin ohn vi xdskos bus emes'se 5,967,123 4,534,877 
Ey Ee EDD cow kenecnsccentens exe 1,064,798 1,005,408 
SESE ID SSIES ee ee ee 1,084,491 515,804 
Auto F, & T. and Comprehensive ............ 524,546 240,848 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 207,183 117,607 
EY, clavabeheskncaunsasabenssnsxnneccsuxn 107,986 451 
I when WO SUK 66565605 686 55565 S6 bee ees oeene 308,389 36,894 
DO Sats eek aes ek chbG Ws cebo0c dls eee keds 166,564 71,415 
SEES SES SO 278,608 123,180 
Commercial Multiple Peril ................... 5,304 2718 


300,127 


$9,288,857 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Government Employees Insurance Co. 
Liability other than auto (BiI.) .............. $35,467 $14,570 41.19, 
L re Pe be ae 6,317,581 4,772,609 755 
Se, AMO EMMMNS CORR) si sncciesinseecensesenss 1,551,699 1,036,634 668 
ee ees IOI, 6 ono pth nan dinete bo guderecs 911,460 573,329 629 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 329,050 212,924 647 
wae "EE IE cnr aeere. $9,145,257 $6,610,066 723% 
57. 
76.5 Graphic Arts Mutual of New York 
712 (Formerly New York Printers & Bookbinders Mutual) 
61.3 CIOS BO cis ciaavhasessestesssqaes $1,318,881 $816,852 61.9% 
558 Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. 13,791 500 36 
84 ree ES TESS (Ep Se ens 339,131 161,063 475 
oF ee |) a ae 79,137 50,672 64.0 
19 ee ee Oe ee ay ee ee ee 13,579 4,484 33.0 
56.9 Auto F,. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 7,352 4,516 614 
25,7 Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 1,843 ate ys. 
ao 2 ETN SS ARE, Oe $1,773,714 $1,038,087 58.54 
58 goy Grain Dealers Mutual of Indiana 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. $11,120 $3,187 28.70, 
ASG AL MODS) pace cc hore scanes desk cae 264,032 98,914 375 
51.70% Acehs GARI MOP DD) cases nsceccvecccesinewsn 75,512 40,136 53.2 
626 ASTER Ce ee ee ae en ere 62,297 23,506 377 
138 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 25,410 9,885 389 
631 Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 367 113 308 
613 ERNS Coc cht sy apn kebwseheGkwnwaesceens 30%3 44% 1,272 217 171 
72] ce Us | a a Se 1,759 642 365 
46,8 SURMUIIIINE nia  euwelc sr ckkuh Gbe babi dsciln 92,247 42,625 46.2 
hosed eT ee ee $534,016 $219,225 41.19 
38.2% Grange League Federation 
ans aces barca suse Soka ee Oab es $26,056 $1,200 46% 
32 1¢ Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 14,225 471 33 
15.8 Y MIA ONT AGO oi aseicenssvesccaacscanns 31,048 2,478 80 
4 EDs en eS ORAS $71,329 $4,149 58% 
70 Greater New York Mutual 
00.4 DUNE A AMIE eda ath Succnessassiana< hase $2,372,166 $925,483 39.0% 
476 Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 10,192,268 5,568,562 54.6 
45.9 Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 369,419 128,927 349 
13.8 —ete 
4 BUONO Fe iirdew bashs ce teaneh donee $12,933,853 $6,622,972 51.2% 
12.0 
429 Guarantee Co. of North America 
a” ee lies kesh SE $5,523 $-257 q 
50.7 EOIN cca cre Wn Sui edi Nesh cairo ce ke aekeus sue 527 ar 
29.7 
MMM csi on basta ARR Mek ose woh $6,050 $-257 ‘ese 
50.8% (Continued on Page 28) 











business and community leaders in the eyes of their customers. 


1960 


PROGRESSIVELY ALERT 


for 65 years to the needs of our Loyal Agents 


In these days of keen competition the UNITED STATES CASUALTY is proud to give recognition to 
the enduring strength of the American Agency System and the Independent Insurance Agent. 


We are likewise proud that our own agents in many sections take an active part in the constructive 


work of their state and national organizations and civic groups. Such participation stamps them as 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Stock Company Results 


(Continued from Page 6) 


to 7% profit in 1958. Comparative loss 
ratios were 50.3% and 48.9%. Expense 
ratio at 45.9% was nearly five points 
lower than the previous year. 

In contrast to its 1958 net loss of 1% 
on $191,190,690 E.P. the homeowners line 
produced 4.1% profit last year (or $10; 
860,298) on $2,885,314 E.P. Loss ratio at 
45.7% was nearly five points better thar 
in 1958. Expense ratios were respectively 
50.2% and 51.4%. J 

Commercial multiple peril, while stl! 
in the red, improved considerably las 
year. On $27,165,053 E.P. the underwrtt- 
ing loss was $1,494,078 or -5.5% compared 
with -18.9% loss on $21,091,347 EP. the 
year previous. Loss ratio dropped from 
74.0% to 62.1% and expense ratio at 434% 
was 1% points lower. 





Daily Newspapers Provide 
Public Official Bond Tips 


Most political appointees are required 
to furnish public official bonds. News 
appointments appear in local papers, “ 
may be picked up by sidewalk telegraph 
In any event, an appointee should b 
seen immediately and asked for hs 
bond. Unless you do, a total strange! 
may write the bond and have the com 
mission you might have had. : 

Many of these bonds are small, bv! 
they remain on an agent’s books 10 
years — with no collection efforts. Pre 
miums are paid partially by taxpaye® 
And out of bond sales may come valt’ 
able collateral business. 


—From “Protection,” published by Thi 


Travelers Insurance Cos. 
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Agent’s Booth at Home 
Show Nets 300 Leads 


FOR M. L. SPRUILL OF MEMPHIS 





Praised by American Casualty H. O. for 
His Initiative; Results in Sales 
Far in Excess of Booth Costs 





Marvin L. Spruill, agent of American 
Casualty at Memphis, Tenn., won home 
ofice commendation recently as a result 
of his progressiveness in taking a booth 
at the Memphis Home Show. At the 
time he underestimated the response 
which such a sales promotion effort fre- 
quently brings. Telling the story about 
his success, Gertrude Kiefer, editor of 
the “American Arrow,” the company’s 
house organ, says: 

“Mr. Spruill’s presence in the attrac- 
tive booth he set up at the Home Show 
resulted in 300 prospective insurance buy- 
ers including: 135 for automobile insur- 
ance; 96 for homeowners; 45 for sick- 
ness and accident protection; 15 for 
mortgage cancellation insurance; three 
for major medical coverages, and one for 
outboard motor insurance. 

“Actually Mr. Spruill found that the 
inquiries were so heavy that it was im- 
possible for him to keep up with them. 
He did the best he could and reported: 
‘The results in sales of insurance were 
far in excess of the costs of our booth 
rental, time and effort. Next year we'll 
do even better because we'll know whet 
to expect and will be better prepared.’” 

As is customary at such home show 
booths, visitors were invited to record 
their names and addresses on cards. 
Then each day a name was drawn from 
the registration cards and a_ prize 
awarded to the winner. 

The daily prizes were unusual. Each 
winner was entitled to have a will drawn 
up by one of Memphis prominent attor- 
neys, with Mr. Spruill paying the fees. 


Wanted Quality Leads 


The “American Arrow” points out: 
“Mr. Spruill was not interested in getting 
a great quantity of insurance leads from 
the prize drawing. He wanted fewer 
but better leads. On the registration 
blank there was a box which, if checked, 
indicated that the person was definitely 
interested in a particular coverage and 
wanted the agent to call on him. Un- 
less there was such a specific need regis- 
trants were asked not to check the card. 

“The result for Mr. Spruill, was 300 
genuine prospects for insurance. Since 
the agency is active in real estate and 
insurance the booth also turned up 66 
people who wanted to buy homes and 17 
who wanted to sell their houses. 


A Personal Note 


As a personal note about Mr. Spruill 
and his family, he and \Mrs. Spruill are 
raising seven charming children—two 
boys and five girlsk— “a handsome crop 
of possible future partners in his agen- 
cy,” the “American Arrow” observes. 

A photograph taken during the Mem- 
phis Home Show, showed the Spruill 
girls, including Mrs. Spruill, dressed 
m matching gowns. When the children 
came to the booth to keep their father 
company, they took turns in handing 
out candy and bubble gum to other 
youngsters who came to the show. The 
children’s names are Kay, Kris, Kathy, 
Kimberly, Karen, Karla’ and Kelly. 








How Do You Rate? 


How do most of your policyowners 
think of you , as “my man” or 
simply as “the man who sold me my last 
Policy”? Your attitude toward them can 
have a strong bearing on their attitude 
toward you. 

Have you built a client relationship 
with your policyowners by remembering 
them and making sure that they remem- 
ber you? 

Do you congratulate your new policy- 
Owner on adding to his insurance and let 

im know you think he has a right to feel 
Proud ? 

—From the “Bulletin,” published by Eastern 
wision of Franklin Life. 


Crime Plays No Favorites 


All sorts of institutions are prospects 
for the blanket crime policy or compre- 
hensive dishonesty, disappearance and 
destruction contracts. Here’s a partial 
check list: 

Manufacturing plants. 

Banks, savings & loan associations. 

Telephone, electrical, water, gas and 
other public utility concerns. 

Hospitals, rest homes, sanitariums. 

Private and public schools and _ col- 
leges. 

Civic associations ((Chambers of Com- 
merce, Boards of trade, Boy Scouts). 


Insurance to Value— 
An Assist from Banks 


Many banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, title and mortgage companies are 
encouraging the insurance-to-value pro- 
gram emphasing the need for adequate 
insurance on homes and household fur- 





Religious and benevolent organizations 
(Red Cross, lodges, churches). 
Professionals (lawyers, accountants, 
contractors, consulting firms). 
—From “Protection,” published by The 
Travelers Insurance Cos- 


nishings. 

In most instances the banks, which 
have prepared folders used generally as 
envelope stuffers, point out that they feel 
obligated to call their customers’ atten- 
tion to the fact that steadily increasing 
values have left many people with in- 
sufficient insurance protection. The mes- 
sage also advises property owners to en- 
list the services of local insurance agents 
and brokers in order to determine the 
adequacy of their present coverage. 

Perhaps your own bank—large or small 
—would consider calling its depositors’ 
attention to this important matter. 


—From the “Bulletin,” published by United 
States F. & G. 








says Howard Hannold, Vice President, John J. Manley, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Aetna Casualty’s “Safety Sleuths’ 
help us get business...and keep it 


i. 






“Good accounts aren’t easy to get . . . or keep. And the bigger they are, the more 
that holds true. That’s why we appreciate the value of AEtna Casualty’s Safety Engi- 
neers—Safety Sleuths we call them—in developing and retaining profitable business. 


“We've learned from experience that our regional AZtna Casualty Safety Engineer really 
digs into the problems of our clients and comes up with useful and imaginative sug- 
gestions to help solve them. Needless to say, this results in satisfied clients . . . clients 
who put their faith and their business with us.” 


Etna Casualty has more than 230 trained safety engineers working out of 63 re- 
gional offices from coast to coast. Why not put one of these “Safety Sleuths” to work 


on your selling team? 


Agency Building is Our Business 


AETNA CASUALTY 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family, business, home and other possessions 


Etna Casualty and Surety Company 


e Affiliated with Etna Life Insurance Company 


e Standard Fire Insurance Company 





e Hartford 15, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 








Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Great American Group 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $37,835 $12,400 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 7,871 2,561 
Group Accident & Health .................4.- 163,701 93,116 
Workaen's Gomp. «00500022. 00 rsccecsseccss 1,445,310 1,218,932 
Liability other than auto (\B.I.) .............. 2,380,916 1,293,498 
Aires ES CUBAGD ines knney ese» nie anes 5,295,307 4,345,193 
Mets EN, AEEDD cine sbscpeser keene ne o> 1,369,630 918,918 
Auto Collision TTrTTTLTTT TL, 705,987 302,595 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............. 349,300 158,307 
Liability other than auto (PD.) .............. 134,961 57,946 
OS rt as PPP 86,788 10,445 
ee) EOC et 855 See Pre 90,562 94.781 
te a er er 227,772 95,200 
ee ae ee eer 256,852 128,768 
Commercial Multiple Peril ............. 14,574 2,157 
1 ES A Oe ee ee eee ee 808,329 557,001 
OES ee $13,375,095 $9,292,484 
Halifax of Massachusetts 
Accident only (Individual) ................... $225 $ 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 113 eee 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 706 ; 595 
Group Accident & (Health .................... 6,806 5,573 
Workmen's GGOmp; ..........02..... i canakes 31,086 20,843 
Liability other than auto ((B.1.) .............. 39,406 34,084 
ASD GEIS MUBELD cancrcdsccescscnas 91,968 77,570 
RR Ri REED on nnewesdacssscseccenc'ss 23,613 16,263 
ees OE a ee ae 10,533 13,396 
\uto Fr. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 4,854 4,421 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 4,281 337 
EE Oa 8,806 4,849 
Co a ree 16,028 7,033 
NE OREM oon x ocw ss 500 painny nn = 4,300 es 
RO ee ce aismwe 12,392 —1,783 
See eee, - $255,217 $183,781 
Hanover Group 
Group Accident & Health .............00.0 $727 $36 
Ce re ere 190,786 96,861 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. 237,087 123,812 
AG Cease CUSED i oiv dc caves oukaakoun nase 1,038,820 727,176 
Anta LAUD Y CERO) ones ccsccersncdsvusenss - 278,446 174,073 
ee a art eee 536,727 314,817 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 283,246 148,721 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 20,977 6,397 
Fidelity OEE EAS LS 3,236 —2,400 
| ONE ee ee ee ee 9,361 —5,894 
a an nc bs wawed 19,744 9,629 
ES te See 29,819 8,500 
Commercial Multiple Peril ................... 1,492 +H] 
ee os ovine Sauwkseebicakons. 295,470 152,702 
Co) ee $2,945,938 $1,754,871 


Loss 
Ratio 


32.9% 
32.5 
50.9 
84.3 
54.3 
82.1 
67.1 
429 
45.3 
42.9 
12.0 
104.7 
41.8 
50.1 
14.8 
69.0 


69.5% 


59.6% 











Members New York Stock Exchange 


SHELBY CULLOM Davis & Co. 





Underwriters and Dealers in 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Oldest Specialists (with Predecessor Firm) in Insurance 
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Country-Wide Experience 1955-1959 


Of Six Reinsurance Companies 








Earned Losses Loss 

Company Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 

American Re-Insurance ............--- 1955 $17,198,033 § 9,114,565 53.0% 
1956 30,509,139 15,416,133 50.5 
1957 34,169,166 17,755,637 52.0 
1958 37,808,263 18,886,960 50.0 
1959 42,922,790 21,555,702 50.2 

Chatstiemke Gemeral ...0 00. 08 cece. 1958 $6,102,346 $ 3,474,740 56.9% 
1959 6,142,153 3,226,824 52.5 

Employers Reinsurance Corp. ........- 1955 $18,798,492 $ 6,940,290 36.9% 
1956 21,999,560 9,722,009 442 
1957 25,766,008 11,141,918 43,2 
1958 30,924,092 14,396,000 464 
1959 34,092,662 15,645,307 45.9 

General Reinsurance Corp ............. 1955 $24,404,467 $11,334,929 46.3% 
1956 41,863,488 21,119,580 504 
1957 44,928,145 23,594,480 52.5 
1958 45,931,805 21,746,096 413 
1959 52,646,343 25,380,607 48.2 

North American Reinsurance Corp. ..... 1955 $25,099,157. = $11,527,190 45.9% 
1956 27 002,893 14,311,314 53.0 
1957 30,344,103 17,344,094 57.2 
1958 34,489,084 19,375,776 56.2 
1959 37,136,478 20,535,948 55.3 

Unity Fire & General .................. 1955 $1,910,560 $ 830,883 43.50% 
1956 2,252,620 1,211,009 53.7 
1957 2,990,163 1,891,872 63.3 
1958 3,781,444 2,329,719 61.6 
1959 3,049,097 2,283,081 62.6 

Earned Losses Loss 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity 

oO ee Te he ee CEE EEE $421,714 $176,477 41.8% 
IU hs SR A Sc ow keg Wn ois he 95,395 35,032 36.7 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 340,225 245,045 72.0 
Group Accident mi Health... 6.2. sses cs ce aeses 4,598,127 3,438,119 748 
WRONG NONI crys citoaais esis eneo sw ps'eo os 8,443,700 4,210,156 499 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 10,272,004 4,762,934 464 
rege fo ae CS 2 aa nee Seem et orf 19,906,944 13,260,816 66.6 
Ashes AMIE MOCAD) oss :0bawiake san anian edie 5,730,235 3,307,755 57.7 
eis re ERIM ten ci i nwa mithnale kw sade 45,334 15,166 33.5 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 19,479 7,046 36.2 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 1,518,087 544,653 35.9 
EG ie ash he KERR DOES URREE CURD KMS AT SAE 1,132,732 678,570 59.9 
REINA Goeun dns Sanh s coe bash aus ohiewes oe de 989,671 -21,284 aes 
CSE AE Ss CeCe aR NOOR Meh rian args oo 429,864 206,922 48.1 
RRC BON ENG ia a waws ss cae nese wae esau. 1,358,554 665,440 49.0 

MIME Geshe kautaxs sake cok a thees $55,302,155 $31,532,847 57.0% 








N. Y. City Insurance Agents Assn., Inc. 


Member of 


116 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





COrtlandt 7-2371 
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_ Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
9 Hardware Mutual Casualty , me 
spital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... $10,915 $6,39 58.6% 
a Accident & Health ........ccesscceecs ae prea pre! 
RMUOT HE ACIMNIND 5 «ons 50 Ks sabe ob ake as den Sdex 1,045,912 , 5. 
C8 W ebility other than auto (Bi.) .....c0scceee. 387,318 172,976 44.7 
A SARC MUBLE SD 63.5 a5 da o's Soa ewerisnn ds 3,317,293 2,503,021 75.5 
— ee CJamete GPE) 56 ck cc ncinces sGeacdeeses 923,701 501,316 54.3 
atio F gh A ee eS ES Rae rere oe Sean & 488,559 260,099 53.2 
Auto : : - 0 393 
30% Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 264,730 156,964 59.3 
5 Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 72,053 46,912 65.4 
2.0 PES eer rere er rere 47,076 33,876 72.0 
0.0) Burglary and Theft ..... pe eeereeeceseseseeees 35,086 22,560 64.3 
2 Commercial (Multiple Peril ................... 1,751 Sao 
6.9% , RING ere Seine ire he eRe ee Beliae $7,213,321 $4,901,709 68.0% 
“ 
"= Hartford Fire Insurance Group wits si 
6.9% jability other than auto (B.I.) .............. $34,348 285 8% 
voll  .7&>7si vs peeeheneneeennnnnenee 17/510 4,090 dics 
42 Auto Liability ( / ? 
Re BM Lally CPD) ooo... cece cece 5,492 690 126 
64 Pie CONMISIOR 6.0.0. c se eses ce sceeessceeseeees 3,355,838 1,890,142 36. 
5.9 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 1,518,218 837,179 55.1 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 104 vai wr 
ME grea sacs Miva lGisa braiudnwes 1,229 237 193 
0.4 Burglary and Theft ..... se eeeeeneeeescenouens 43,332 10,734 24.8 
12.5 Commercial Multiple Peril ..............0005- 1,740 3,413 196.1 
1.3 AMAR ON elictacs re, S ad Riaic alent esas sree eOwIW AS 1,391,771 683,042 49.1 
PSN oe «Seka Gin 4a was ew eNOS $6,369,582 $3,421,632 53.7% 
15.9% 
53.0 Hartford Steam Boiler 
7.2 iler and Machinery ............seseeeeeees $1,196,683* $501,438 41,9% 
a alias. elleah eeeamatate nen $1,196,683 $501,438 41.9% 
D9ed * Estimated 
Tria 0) seegheep-aend 4 ne : AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY 
63 3 Accident only (betel eh LCN D aa a ae a aa $70,290 $23,922 34.0% : HOME OFFICE * ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Accid & Healt! 294,669 162,854 55,3 
61.6 Group Accident BG ccc ods .a aie pa aeae 294, 2, . 
626 ENED Coc 0 ee 1,020,308 295,298 28.9 
ia Liability other than auto (B.I.) ..........008 1,867,900 951,516 50.9 NATION-WIDE 
= SA SOP MERE) 5 5:%6ave tanec sveavincees 5,005,943 2,983,321 59.6 cman 
OTE SS Ca a re Pe 1,285,347 681,721 53.0 SERVICE 
ET GS AS Er eer nee ree 6,688 4,529 67.7 
Loss Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 2,632 1,782 67.7 
Ratio | Liability other than auto (P.D.) ..0........s.- 112.451 14.464 129 
islets afi Cara Nona RIN aed Flo heise. ww AE RlS 4 ae oo oe —< 
RES ererer srr eee ree 82,39 34, W 
WOM ee ec 234,956 124,823 53.1 
367 MER. SL ELE io c.s.0c0 vaiaacien's b44.04 eo ear dle 417,032 226,195 54.2 
72.0 . 
748 a OCT ISE Per are $10,473,434 $5,567,483 53.2% 
499 Home Insurance Co. 
464 Accident only (Individual) .................6- $113,581 $15,048 13.2% 
66 Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. 86,051 42,184 48.7 
577 SIMD nti si nace eens s st cinenceedsnies 1,419,569 775,767 54.6 
33.5 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 671,415 343,859 51.2 
36.2 Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 2,254 25 1.1 
esc tuee cies ac at ticdavee ede ssa8 1161 174 15.0 E 
35.9 eS; ee eee 153,838 91,748 59.6 M U Ge | I P L 
59.9 Commercial (Multiple ‘Peril ................08. ee 153,506 ae 
sa ES AS Se Eon ee 1,903,457 1,122,600 59.0 ‘ 
48.1 
49.0 DIMEN as bia teeen mesunernae $4,351,926 $2,544,911 58.5% LI N E 
57.0% Ideal Mutual : 7 
NE eon a snace aida naan en Cit $516,791 $296,751 57.4% Se Yast 
eel potty Gtmee that ato (BL). cai cas ow-cae aa Be er = 
0 EST (2 9 are 354,362 240,155 67. 
is Lisbility (P.D.) |..........s.cc0ccc0cc, 88,083 57.918 65.8 REINSURANCE 
“ Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 1,563 340 21.8 
Ape ae ae $1,002,404 $633,876 63.2% EE > 
Illinois Fire ——SS 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ...........0e. $749 ae i Traditional Home 
Bee hysical TDS Coco as arcestreinge Rien 10,603 6,114 57.7 of 
MN OM AUREL bao ossisiccccsacessicdlocere oe 18 ee! cae + [— w. I 
gla RRS eal Aas 14,765 2,514 17.0 | World Wide Service 
PEN nc saclesstastitipraseterse acer: $26,136 $8,628 33.0% ee 
. Overlooking the Historic Tappan Zee 
Indemnity Company of North America — 
Accident Only (individual) i. sis soscadestcas $376,571 $136,246 36.2% 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 51,956 1,207 Za 
quspital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 28,823 1,965 6.8 
meep Accident & Health ...........cscccece 5,258,519 2,987,144 56.8 
a apanlanene eee era CR CHRISTIANIA GENERAL 
Liability other than auto (B.I1.) .............. 7,597,170 2,793,551 36.8 
oi Beability URED: nkn «cig to ggels +e 6,884,297 4,588,359 66.6 
Meeaavility (IPID.) ......ccc ce scecseccewace 1,999,693 1,179,258 59.0 
tg rae 1280749 'eO0845 468 NSURANCE Corp. of Vew York 
pag lll RRB ore 1282, 500,345 46, j | 
m0 Ir. a a 632,390 307,889 48.7 
Liability other than.auto (P.D.) .........000 1,400,350 646,669 46.2 
Réelty och caeeaanitnv tessa ee 1,337,960 377,800 28.2 mpepepene 
RES ae RS Sr dtralsncave conde eke eae aor 1,354,765 2,632 0. 
| Blass Bi Siaease use sua simatr eet aeee codecs aes 157,081 73447 468 102 WHITE PLAIN 
SE CON TOID 5 isin caseve devivncedsets 597,040 238,283 39.9 TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
PUM hhh ener ctied cust Sak $34,634,754 $17,649,061 51.0% 
BT! (Continued on Page 30) 
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Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Indemnity Marine 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. $2,581 $23 
eee ee ch ceded sundaes shhs at ieee ORs 59 re 
Burglary and Theft ............essecesscseees 559 5,465 
Commercial ‘Multiple Peril ................... 3,202 65,539 
eS ESLER LEE TOOL TTT T TTT E LT TTY 11,586 4,870 
DOES occ pkeesanesssoses sehen $17,987 $75,897 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Liability other than auto (B.L.) ............. $102,457 $29,765 
RD RN, HOE SD 5.000 56> 0icestdscdscspenes 1,201,357 736,079 
Auto Liability (P. OD.) ..2000ceccecccccccesssas 349,981 204,946 
Ne EN oo as So eis babar bee eee 91,736 48,325 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 228,278 107,053 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 4,801 167 
EE GC cacGaneh 604 bs an neksebdensnevseusacanpn ® 8,790 3,947 
I OE BOE cach acsaeoscessscbocccsssss 5,580 2,136 
Commercial Multiple Peril ................... 419 100 
TE oc iceksosssoes ress sa vkeape 330,035 84,593 
eer a $2,323,434 $1,217,111 
Insurance Co. of State of Penna. 
Liability other than auto (B.L) ............. $435 $27 
fame Edeiilte CRED .ocs.c-cceccsecssscceses 154 
ee 2 a ea 29 ases 
IN Fe ssa css ndgeentavs see kbsenese’ 13,843 1,125 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 5,750 8,591 
SEN Ta sdCuGbsRGw cuca kes anbbesasesesceus s 14 cies: 
eo ee ee ne ee 57 
ie TE EE 5c onus ia on ss scbnne ses 102 
Commercial Multiple Peril ................... 45 Eine 
EE EE SEER SEO re 36,786 35,317 
SM ccsntadinunvabsesubsnwd> $57,215 $45,060 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity 
Group Accident & FHealth ...........0...0000 $23,005 $16,816 
i ee eed on sh case anasee ees 1,137,852 609,708 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 399,998 107,157 
i CUD oot cisnbesaskkedvivacesds 1,747,873 1,204,526 
EN SIRO D  .n55e0040e0deK0nnnnse cam 542,568 230,846 
esc ac ceccb as bab sche aneceues'> 121,115 41,182 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 80,801 25,754 
Liability other than auto (P:D.) ............. 16,413 1,099 
ere eee $4,009,815 $2,237,748 
International Fidelity 
DEE cccchesoknsbeWeneeents on bases seuss $269 $.. 
Re ee ays Bc ee 481 
ee ee er te ee $750 5... 
Kansas City Fire & Marine 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. $-006 $1,701 
ee ee ae ae eee -19 1,447 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 277 503 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. -18 eee 
MD cudinds neuen baed sR ebseb on ex bk coo bes uae 4 122 
eee eR at eee eee 4 110 
Commercial Multiple Peril ................... 62 ee 
NE, nc cs sc ecunseicshuabk chow ccwanvc 685 3,440 
PE ivndacnkésodccaueseescts $373 $7 323 


Advanced 
Merchandising 


Techniques | cbiigation? 





Consultants in 
Marketing and Management 
for the Insurance Business 


We have been privileged to pioneer many 
of the more advanced merchandising tech- 
niques for fire and casual 
cluding coordination with life insurance sales 
programs. May we discuss your company's 
plans and problems in these areas without 


companies—in- 





FRANK LANG ¥a ASSOCIATES, INC. 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
OXford 7-4044 


1 NORTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-2795 


W. W. GREENE, Inc. 


INTERMEDIARIES @ @ e@ CONSULTANTS 


Domestic & Foreign 
Markets 


BEekman 3-1727 




















Earned 
Company Premiums 
Jamestown Mutual 
pe ee EE PET eT $1,536,712 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. 309,820 
SD ROS) OL ea ee eee ee 2,219,054 
RG EEO) hvcossnaesckesecusasucas 712,072 
PU I Sn Gh sau Rasy £2400 s Keke hGone 186,688 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 74,896 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 51,648 
TS GRR es AO a ny ae $5,150,890 
Liberty Mutual 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. $154,086 
Group Accident & Health .................... 5,047,887 
WU OTM S ASOD oo da sis vance ss svewas cannes 19,121,625 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 7 832,166 
ee EP Te! OS 1) a nn 17,985,245 
PE INU ROD wis owny ee Kas oy nser's savin 5,019,628 
TS AO ane eh wEG au inwensww sv sib 2,638,187 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 1,288,060 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 1,370,871 
PRON? os SoM cabshathe Ges Gs ass haan sinks 209,595 
PEED incnthatWanseuewnepeeiinkeoteasawxshGes 8,901 
6S NER eae Ot ee ree ean er eee ee 60,566 
cg a ee 281,102 
Commercial ‘Multiple Peril ..............00006 84,894 
SNE ha ig ccs oes wee Saws dea eG ak dS 1,325,506 
1 RE oe $62,428,319 
London Assurance Group 
NSO RIO, cowie nin tcnneassvavan se duns $82,559 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 109,514 
PAGES LAM READ oie ninn vine ada sde Saicanc ese 434,504 
PRS IE NEED) 6b v.ee ack san anseassdaaes 109,422 
wa TSC Sm een 68,200 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 31,246 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 6,458 
REM nu Saha iidw et dawson Si a als 64.b.34.55)6% 54,243 
RO en ge Cae R ac oss SER EW 6 OW otrs pacunie ek 19,122 
ARI NN OEE oss ue sso ko od Seaeaaca we’ 30,020 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 863 
co een a a eee ene ae 105,343 
PNA sec citnihn cae Sarontase ak $1,051,554 
London & Lancashire Group 
Accident only (Individual) .................., $56,154 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 5,090 
Group Accident & Health ................... 65,356 
WV ORRSION G MOOI 5 boas sdsccbsvonsaxiessineaiacs 282,337 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 401,196 


(Continued on Page 34) 





Losses Loss 
Incurred Ratio 
$1,044,544 68.0% 

88,907 24.0 
1,106,246 499 
411,763 57.0 
98,483 528 
43,957 58.7 
17,266 33.4 
$2,811,166 54.6% 
241,215 156.5% 

4,189,664 83.0 
12,792,781 66.9 

4,170,471 53.2 
13,030,805 725 

2,965,967 59.0 
1,500,888 56.8 
635,201 49,3 
2,576,570 188.0 
69,870 33.3 
573 64 
31,275 51.6 
230,640 82.0 
113,309 133.4 
571,196 43.1 
$43,120,425 69.1% 
$48,873 59.3% 
77,274 706 
244,247 56.2 
66,440 607 
30,127 44.2 
17,583 56.3 
-1,416 
20,472 107.1 
12,925 43.1 
751 87.0 
90,762 86.2 
$608,138 57.8% 
$19,416 34.6% 
—161 ahs 
34,702 53.1 
77,245 274 
163,508 40.8 





ALAN F. Etrert, President 


EIFERT, FRENCH & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Underwriters 


51 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17 


MUrray Hill 2-7010 
Member of New York City Insurance Agents Assn., Inc. 








— AG chine Agency — 


FIRE 


William Strahler 
Charles Reich 
John Finnen 


INLAND MARINE 
Clarence Ingald 








FIRE and THEFT 
Edward McLaughlin 


PRODUCTION 


CASUALTY 


Thomas Byrne 


Donald Eifert 
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Call MUrray Hill 2-7010 
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Stellwagen on Outlook 


(Continued from Page 25) 


United States have not developed to 
the point where they are equally pro- 
ficient in both casualty and fire lines. 
The philosophy of the one, when ap- 
plied to the other, has generally pro- 
duced unsatisfactory results. Perhaps the 
optimum result may be had if in a single 
company or a few companies under single 
ownership responsibilities might broadly 
be subdivided into three areas—the first, 
all personal lines; second, casualty and 
bonding; and the third, fire and marine 
—each headed by an officer having com- 
plete authority and responsib‘e only to 
the president. 


Problem of Expense Control 


The problem of expense control has 
always been with us but it takes on in- 
creasing urgency as we enter the com- 
petitive sixties. In the final analysis, the 
key 'to expense control is the proper al- 
location of costs. We have all seen ac- 
counting systems so complex and so ca- 
pricious that they tend to prove that 
there is no sense in writing certain kinds 
of insurance at all. The underwriter or 
the manager of a specific department is 
conscious of his own direct expenses and 
can control them, but he is apt to throw 
in the towel when he tries to cope with 
expenses allocated to him but originating 
in across-the-board departments such as, 
purchasing, personnel, business develop- 
ment, accounting, —yes, even actuarial. 
The expense of these service depart- 
ments must be closely watched and con- 
tained by those who have charge over 
them. Furthermore, their costs must be 
allocated in strict conformance with the 
extent of the service rendered. 


Processing of Small Policies Costly 


One of the most vexing and costly 
items of expense arises from the proces- 
sing of our business, particularly of sma’l 
policies and minor premium transactions. 
In a review of the business written in 
my company in one month, it was found 
that, with the exception of automobile 
and workmen’s compensation insurance, 
more than half of the policies for all 
other lines bore annual premiums of less 
than $50. A further analysis of absolute 
money value transactions showed that 
4,000 out of a total of 340,000 or 10% 
were concerned with amounts of less 
than $2 and that 81% of them dealt with 
amounts of less than $50. The nadir in 
refinement was reached when _ twelve 
cards were punched for one premium 
item of $5, 

Now, I must admit that this appalling 
minutiae of coding and _ classification 
might to some extent at least be peculiar 
to my own organization and, perhaps, 
I should confess some managerial leth- 
argy in not having dealt with it long 
before. However, I think it safe to as- 
sume that this situation exists rather 
generally in varying degree. I believe 
in the necessity for refinement of classi- 
fication, but does this splitting of the 
premium atom make any sense? 

It is easy to dismiss this problem with 
the thought that our modern data pro- 
cessing equipment can handle it, but 

am not yet convinced of the omnisci- 
ence of the machine. William Phillips, 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, in an 
article on the electronic brain in a British 
publication, has this to say: “Some 
people still do not appear to realize that 
the ‘brain’ is not inside the computer, 
Wherever else it may be.” 

ur coding and classification require- 
Ments must be simplified and the bureaus 
and rating organizations must take the 
lead in that effort. Year by year we seem 
'0 pile code upon code and plan upon 
Plan for each major line of insurance 
and each subdivision thereof to the point 
Where a whole army of statistical clerks 
and key punchers is necessary to cope 
with the details which the system pro- 
duces, Here indeed, is an enormous 
field for study and research. Classifica- 


tions and coding requirements must be 
reduced generally and especially in re- 
spect of small premiums if we are to ar- 
rest and then reverse the mounting cost 
of handling our business. 

So far as the personal lines are con- 
cerned, it seems that a profitable ap- 
proach to the problem of expense lies 
in the complete integration of those 
lines in the producer’s office and in the 
company’s office. From the company 
point of view, this means direct billing 
for homeowners, automobile, and acci- 
dent and sickness insurance with the 


premiums for each consolidated into a 
single installment method of premium 
payment. There is some disposition to 
package all the personal lines including 
life insurance in a single comprehensive 
policy, but it has not yet been proved 
that such policies can be successfully 
underwritten or produced in quantities 
sufficient to secure the necessary spread 
oft exposure. 

For the producer the establishment of 
a personal lines unit or department of- 
fers a basis for economical performance. 
Selling must be on an account basis and 


all lines must be completely integrated. 
Through direct billing and premium col- 
lection, the producer must be set free 
from office detail so that he may devote 
the major part of his effort to selling. 
Although we are talking about casualty 
insurance, it is not amiss to suggest that 
life insurance should be included in a 
personal lines department. Actual ex- 
perience is confirming the utility and 
profit in such an arrangement. With 
commission rates tending downward, the 
producer must have more things to sell 


(Continued on Page 33) 





To the Agent 


Interested in Improvement... 


Apply now for enrollment in & 
Continental-National 
Insurance Institute & 





Classrooms are designed for informal lectures and discussions. 


Twice a year CNII holds an intensive, five-week Multiple 
Line Agency School which is open to selected agents from 
all parts of the country. This is your opportunity to bring 
yourself up-to-date on insurance theory and practice... 
gain a broader understanding of the industry . . . improve 
and perfect your merchandising and selling techniques. 


@ Tuition, text-books, classroom materials and sleeping accom- 
modations are free. Your only expense will be transportation 


and meals. 


@ To be eligible you must be recommended by your employer 
.-. and accepted by a Board of Review in the Home Office. 


For complete details, write to: 







. 








Spacious lounge for relaxation and recreation. 


Continental 
Casualty Company 


A Member of the Continental-National Group 


310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


The Education and Training Department, Continental-National Group 
310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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THE OLDEST 

INSURANCE 

COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD 





250th 
Anniversary 


oan know the advantages in 
offering policies of a well known 
insurance company. For more than 
250 years the SUN, oldest insurance 
company in the world, has been 
favorably known to millions. And 
behind this name is an unequalled 
record of distinguished service and 


proper protection to fit the ever 


changing needs of the times. 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


SUN INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco: Deans & Homer, Gen’! Agts. 
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Umbrella Liability Fills The Gaps 


Producers With Sincere Interest in Providing Proper Protection For Their 
Clients Should Definitely Recommend This Form; Keep in Mind That With the 
Umbrella Coverage Clients Cannot Be Hurt Beyond Self-Insured 


Deductible of $25,000 


By Eucene A. Toate, CPCU 


Executive Vice President, 


Wohlreich & Anderson, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 


The Umbrella Liability contract is still 
a mystery to many producers. Recently, 
this form of insurance has come to the 
only 
indicated that 


attention of and_ brokers 


through remarks which 
the Umbrella Liability market is under- 
going an upheaval of sorts. In fact, the 
market did not go through an upheaval 
but rather a reappraisal. There is a 
temptation to use the familiar phrase 
“agonizing reappraisal” but actually it 
does not apply in this instance. 


agents 


The Umbrella Liability form should 
be regarded as a means of providing 
broad form liability coverage for the 


potentially catastrophic loss. As a result, 
while there was some editing of the form, 
the principal change was to establish 
a requirement for higher primary limits 
than had been used in the past. 

At the present time, the basic require- 
ment is that the primary liability cover- 
age be written for at least $100,000 on 
both bodily injury and property damage 
liability, 

The exposure facing a medium sized 
manufacturer, retailer or whol esaler, 
from a liability standpoint, is not a tang- 
ible one as his exposure can suddenly 
come to life through some unusual oc- 
currence and produce a fantastic loss to 
any — venture. Higher limits on 
his existing liability coverage provide 
non Hy a partial answer. What is needed 
is a form of protection which will pro- 
vide higher limits and at the same time 
fill in whatever gaps may exist in his 
liability protection and provide a vital 
safeguard to the financial structure of 
the organization. 

It is quite customary in the third party 
liability field for a given insured to have 
a liability coverage program built around 
specific coverages for workmen’s com- 
pensation and employer’s liability, auto- 


may be given to increasing the limits 
on one or more of these basic contracts, 
many possible causes of financial loss are 
overlooked. For example, all forms of 
liability protection (with the exception 
of elevator property damage liability) 
carry an exclusion for damage to the 
property in the care, custody and control 
of the insured. Thus, there is a gap in 
the insurance protection. 
How Serious is the Gap? 

How serious is such a gap? This is an 
unanswerable question, in one sense, 
since no one can predict what circum- 
stances may arise in a given risk. How- 
ever, there was one instance where a 
truck was delivered to a warehouse at 
approximately the close of the working 
day. Because of the time of arrival, no 
one was on hand to unload the 
The factory owner instructed the driver 
to leave the truck overnight. The truck 
driver left the truck on the premises of 
the warehouse in such a way that it 
blocked a part of the employe’s parking 
lot. One of the men who had been work- 
ing late found it necessary to move this 
truck in order to get his car. Inex 
perienced in the handling of a truck, he 
proceeded to drive the truck and its 
cargo into a nearby river. 

The truck and trailer unit was an ex- 
pensive one but the cargo was even more 
valuable. Noting that the truck and 
cargo would qualify as property in the 
care, custody and control of the insured, 
there would be no liability protection 
for the warehouse owner This is true 
in spite of the fact that he may have all 
of the individual policies previously men- 


cargo 


tioned and perhaps with high limits. 
Consider, if you will, costly IBM ma- 
chinery on your client’s premises, entire 


buildings under the physical control of 
a chain store, books in a large bindery, 














Eugene Toale Prominent As Educator 


One of the best known insurance educators in the East, the author of the timely 
article on Umbrella Liability coverage on this page is approaching his 25th anni- 


versary in the business. 
automobile department in 1936 and after 
First Class (1940-45) 


He started with the 
serving in the U. S. N 
he returned to America Fore and served that Group until 1950. 
He joined the National Association of Insurance 
rector of education and was promoted to head of that division two years later. 


America Fore ee in its home office 
avy as quartermaster 


Agents that year as assistant di- 


His 


next move was to the Security-Connecticut Companies of New Haven in 1955 as 


New York City manager. 


of the agency. 


Then, in 1957, he joined the Home of New York as asso- 
ciate manager of its metropolitan New York department. 
Wohlreich & Anderson, Ltd. and is right hand man tto Bernard J. 


he joined 
r, president 


A year later 
Daenze 


Active in the CPCU movement since 1949 when he qualified for this designation, 


Mr. 


rently 


Toale is a past president of the New York ‘Chapter, Society of CPCUs. 
he is general chairman of the Society’s Northeast District 
provides post-graduate study opportunities for CPCU designees. 


Cur- 
Institute which 
He is an instructor 


in New York Insurance Society’s CPCU course—part 1, and in demand as a speaker 


at agency gatherings. 








mobile and comprehensive general li- 
ability. Unfortunately, many producers 
do not fully acquaint themselves with 
the liability exposures involved in a given 
risk and accordingly rely upon the basic 
coverage of the comprehensive general 
liability to provide adequate protection 
for the insured. While some thought 


special leased machinery in a_ hosiery 
mill, 
The comprehensive general liability 


policy, in its basic form, provides cov- 
erage .for most of the usual happenings 
which might take place in any business. 
It is customarily written on a “caused 
by accident” basis although many com- 


isk BE! Cag sas 


& 





TOALE, 


EUGENE A. Creu 


panies will expand this to include “oc- 


currences” with respect to bodily in- 
jury claims. Not too often will the do- 
mestic underwriter extend the occur- 


rence privilege to the property damage 
feature of the policy. In like manner, 
the basic contract can seldom be ex- 
tended to include personal injury rather 
than the customary bodily injury insur- 
ing agreement. Thus, no coverage is 
provided for libel, slander, false arrest, 
unusual torts, such as humiliation, dis- 
crimination and other forms of personal 
injury. 

While contractual liability and_prod- 
ucts liability are normally included in the 
comprehensive general liability contract, 
they are on a limited basis. For ex- 
ample, the contractual liability actually 
applies to five defined forms of contracts 
and can seldom be extended to a com- 
plete “blanket contractual” approach 
Products coverage is usually limited t 
the Continental United States and does 
not provide world-wide coverage. 


An Unusual Incident 


While some of these items may appear 
to be insignificant in the sense that they 
are not common, they can be of vital 
importance when something takes place 
For example, a firm was engaged in sup- 
plying caustic chemicals to other mant- 
facturers. A barge was drawn up along- 
side the factory and the employe i 
charge of loading this barge knew tha! 
it would require four hours to fill with 
the chemical. However, he neglected t0 
thoroughly inspect the barge, Therefore 
did not know that the barge was half: 
full of some other product. Thus, he 
attached the normal hoses, turned them 
on and departed for other work feeling 
that he had four hours to kill. The 
barge. for obvious reasons, overflowet 
long before the expiration of the fou 
hours and dumped an extremely re 4 
ful chemica! into the water which, ! 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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~ Stellwagen on Outlook 


(Continued from Page 31) 


shadow the future, we may expect in- 
creasing scrutiny of our business by the 
public. : 

Camels Poking Noses 


The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly is seeking to 
determine whether the character of exist- 
ing state regulation of the insurance 
business chimes with the congressional 
philosophy which resulted in the enact- 
ment of the McCarran Act. Two came’s, 
named FTC and SEC, have poked their 
noses under the insurance tent. A New 
York Congressman, whose investigation 
of organized baseball failed to help the 
Phillies or the Senators, promises an 
investigation to determine whether the 
phenomenally successful production ef- 
fort of the larger life companies may 
not, indeed, be an evil thing, 

At the state level, investigating com- 
mittees of the legislature have been pro- 
posed in several instances and appointed 
in some to investigate the allegedly capri- 
cious cancellation of automobile policies 
and the operation of assigned risk plans. 
It is, perhaps, too much to hope that 
these committees will establish the ob- 
vious fact that assigned risk plans will 
disappear if discriminate licensing of 
drivers and strict enforcement of traffic 
laws rid the highways of incompetent 
and irresponsible drivers. When an auto- 
mobile license can be considered a ‘badge 
of good conduct and safe driving, the 
need for assigned risk plans would soon 
be extinguished. 


California-Type Rating Law 


Meanwhile many underwriters, per- 
haps a majority of them, have become 
disenchanted with existing rate regula- 
tion. The requirement for the advance 
filing of rates and affirmative action by 
supervisory officials has resulted in long 
delay in the approval of needed rates or 
ina compromise falling short of actuarial 
requirements. Atccordingly, it seems 
likely that industry attitude will veer 
toward the California-type rate regu- 
latory law. It might reasonably be antic- 
ipated, therefore, that the rating laws 
under which we now operate may be 
changed either by amendment of the 
McCarran Act by congressional action, 
or by amendment at the individual state 
level upon the conviction of all con- 
cerned that the prompt availability of 
proper rates is essential to the orderly 
conduct of the business. 

Should the California-type rating law 
be enacted in most or in many states, 
it would follow that the rating bureaus 
could not adopt rules compelling ad- 
hérence to their rates and rules. Co- 
operative price fixing is possible only if 
prior state approval exists so as to pro- 
vide immunity from the Federal anti- 
trust laws. When a statute is based upon 
the philosophy that the force of com- 
petition may be substituted for prior 
administrative supervision, the complete 
or even partial requirement that mem- 
ers and subscribers agree to maintain 
rates seems to run head-on into the 
Federal antitrust statutes and the court 
decisions which have interpreted the 
McCarran Act. 


Importance of Rating Bureaus May 
Increase 


How will the rating bureau function 
under those conditions? Let me say 
tight here that, in my opinion, the role 
of the rating organizations will not be 
reduced in future; on the contrary. their 
mportance may well increase. In an 
tra of change, scientific investigation 
and research activity must expand in 
Scope and in purpose. 
, Many suggestions have been offered 
‘or future bureau operations, nearly all 
ot them possessing some merit and some 
fault, For example, it is suggested that 
breaus establish and promulgate only 
pire premiums. Individual companies 
could then convert those pure premiums 
iitogross premiums by applying their 
“spective expense ratios. Some would 
this system down further so that 
the companies using bureau pure pre- 


miums would compute and publish rates 
net of commission, allowing the producer 
to include his own selling and service 
charge. Whether such a proposal would 
pass muster under the rate regulatory 
laws, | do not know, but I would prefer 
not to espouse it before an agent’s con- 
vention, at least for the present. 
Another suggestion would have the 
bureau establish orthodox unit rates in 
the traditional fashion for all risks be- 
ginning with “A”; such as, a car, a 
house, a farm, a factory, and so on. Then 
the individual company actuaries and 
underwriters would adapt those rates to 
a variety of coverages and rating plans 
for individual and multiple unit risks. 
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The idea is rather crudely put but seems 
worthy of exploration. After all, it is 
not too remote in theory from the de- 
cision of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters giving its members 
freedom of action in the automobile 
field. 


called on to pay 


stances: The insured’s 





was kicked by 
artificial leg.” 


Recollect that trifles make perfection, 
and perfection is no trifle. 
—Michelangelo 





personal property floater. The 


There are many things that we would ible was applied, 
throw away, if we were not afraid that 
others might pick them up. 


—Oscar Wilde 


A Rather Unusual Loss 


The following loss was very unusual 
and about the first time we’ve ever been 
under these circum- 
statement 
ceived in our loss department read, 


ré- 


sal 


a horse, breaking my 
We paid for the replace- 
ment of the artificial leg under the man’s 
deduct- 


—From “Review,” published by 
Cravens, Dargan & Co., Texas 
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Underwriters 


169 William Street 
REctor 2-5400 
New York 38, N. Y. 


119 YEARS 


OF 
CONTINUOUS 


SERVICE 





INLAND MARINE 
MANAGERS 
FOR COMPANIES 


A nationwide organization— 
(Founded in 1840) 


Contact our office nearest you 


NEW YORK 
169 William St. 
REctor 2-5400 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
HArrison 7-7133 
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LOUISVILLE JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES 
Starks Building 112 Bowers St. 210 West 7th St. 
JU 5-2109 SWarthmore 5-2010 MAdison 7-8685 











COMPLETE FACILITIES 
FOR EXCESS 
AND SURPLUS LINES 


Excess Auto BI & PD 
Excess Motor Truck Cargo Garage Keepers Legal Liability 

Parking Lots Amusement Devices 

Carnivals, Fairs, Exhibitions, Air Shows, Parades 

Conventions, Outings, Festivals, Rodeos 

Parks, Playgrounds, Civic Functions 

Aircraft General Liab. OLT 

Property Damage Products Liability 

Livestock Mortality 

Errors & Omissions for Insurance Brokers & Agents 

Professional Indemnity for Surveyors, Civil Engineers, Architects, Lawyers, etc. 
Malpractice for Beauty Parlors, Morticians, etc. 

Title Abstractors Stamp Collections 

Retrospective Penalty Prem. 


Auto Racing 


Compensation Excess Catastrophe 
Fire Use & Occupancy 
Reinsurance Depreciation 

Water Damage Collapse Insurance 
False Arrest Twin Insurance 

Gun Clubs Outdoor Theatricals 


Chattel Mortgages Non-Filing Insurance 


The above classes underwritten only in jurisdictions 
where permitted. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES JERSEY CITY LOUISVILLE 
169 William St. 210 West 7th St. 112 Bowers St. Starks Building 
REctor 2-5400 MAdison 7-8685 | SWarthmore 5-2010 JU 5-2109 
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Company 


London & Lancashire Group (continued) 


Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P:D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 
Commercial Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


DE ccc .ge ech neebaxcanaus® 


Loyalty Group 
Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 


Group Accident & Health .................... 
Rr er eee 
Liability other than auto ((B.I.) .............. 
DO POMEL ED bs cusnsavnsdecnees spe sews 
PR Be GE. GD) onicncnsncasinns cose css 
SED chs coki ba tke cebewh be snhew sus 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (IP.D.) ............. 
PE <Gnekee thas SRceeenbabakabeteess ss aees 
DE Set Cet bon cGhuh Shia cues deisem es 
PS ccc Renee a isheehbiesawe abe ses ouncn kes 
eee a ee eee 
Commercial Multiple Peril ................... 
ROR ce oe casiwsalewas kiseap keke 

PEMD ickssaaecnceneassibeans 


Lumbermens Mutual of Mansfie!d, Ohio 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (‘B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.L) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Surety 
Glass 
Homeowners 


i ye ee a oye aes Ba 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Accident only rage ne D pees, Fa oe ect =< 42.0%, 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. Jae 180 
—— a, Loss Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 167,882 37.471 3 
Group Accident '& Health .............s0s000- 3,784,385 2,547,266 673 
Non-Canc. Accident & Health ............... 1,137 are Per. 
$905,158 584,239 Se ee Ce re err re 3,249,940 1,430,629 440 
254,726 132,967 52.2 Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 1,248,004 462,292 370 
208,473 92,454 44.3 MNS DRY, MOSS | 56a tn nessa deesce es 10,449,268 6,618,789 63.3 
106,951 51,229 47.9 Wy 88 CS 1) re eer ee 3,071,333 1,561,201 508 There 
36,204 10,568 29.2 Dal NE ao aha na es ds a doe nee 1,444,056 543,205 376 Pjamber 
8,486 -8,250 eg ae Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 664,483 299,439 45.1 z loy 
11,787 27,433 Rito Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 195,888 93,022 47.5 Employ 
61,212 17,011 278 POS RS PD BREN BIIES (A DSO AREY eee 211,562 145,644 688 FP chestnu 
561 3,510 625.7 RE aco es Or Goa a hin Ve vcs a6 eRRN ah SNS Nees RRS 35,292 909 26 [weather 
133,754 76,060 56.9 [SO OD ere aot RE WR coe Rea Sa UA 909 37,334 46.1 Pi” 
Riae ee EE s cccs anc cvatdaivur'een's 172,899 137,832 797 Fue 
$2,575,892 $1,242,128 S629 (Boiler and Machinery ....<..06si0c0ccesssieaees 692,873 150,991 218 - A 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 6,022 225 37 pile E 
cS SS A er Ape nae 794,899 363,096 45.7 finveter 
$96,690 $33,261 34.4% —— Faome ti 
177,579 63,553 35.8 OE I $26,405,141 $14,485,333 349 DP mucl 
509,879 286,502 56.2 ¢ 
2791137 ‘1,841,894 66.0 Lumber Mutual Fire weathe 
399,387 157,291 39.4 Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. $42,108 9,386 22.39, tion th. 
1,729,634 1,035,805 59.9 eg Oe OO 6 ee er rrr re 262,823 128,729 490 With 
7,579,253 7,220,539 95.3 RG iE BOE osc ot oes woarawsciaee sere 69,795 36,163 318 Bvr L: 
2,003,894 846,279 2.2 ais cirekiGk akad i nbes caine cs eek 78,370 37,855 483 BP veathe: 
1,116,432 613,480 55.0 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 037 13,958 41.0 Empori 
523,305 255,117 48.7 Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 1,936 -214 vsant Mabe aand 
75,369 27,223 ts UE ethical de mkt neds eh Gcanunbend en bauen 8,520 5,611 659 Band in 
37,164 41,096 110.6 IRON MOKED BENE ira genus hkoay ke Sesank oases 7,882 2,298 292 EPione 
86,989 4,638 5.3 SNR cd Seite nae om OSA 644 kame ewe SE 140,490 47,299 337 [Group 
320,514 142,012 44.3 esi Hewaliial 
510,643 220,824 43.2 Ee ee $645,961 $281,085 43.5% Phas ob 
3,531 6,297 1783 Se 
946487 461381 48.8 (Continued on Page 38) ps 
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Utilizes the Weather 


ssUES CHART TO CUSTOMERS 





Employers’ Group Agent, Former News- 
paperman, Capitalizes on People’s 
Keen Interest in the Weather 





There’s an agent in Kansas—Calvin H. 
Lambert, representing the Halifax of 
Employers’ Group—who disproves the old 
chestnut that “everybody talks about the 
yeather but nobody does anything about 
it.” 

Mr. Lambert, a former city editor of 
the “Emporia Gazette” who has the 
inveterate “nose for news,” discovered 
sme time ago that nothing effects people 
«much as the weather, and the fact that 
weather is the topic of more conversa- 
jon than any other subject. 

With keen appreciation of these facts, 
Mr. Lambert decided to compile the 
weather reports issued by the city of 
Emporia as an advertising “stuffer” to 
be used by his agency in mailing policies 
nd in correspondence. The Employers’ 
“Pioneer,” monthly magazine of the 
Group, in a recent issue tells about the 
gratifying results which Mr. Lambert 
has obtained f his weather cards. 


’ 


trom 
They are now in great demand and hove 

, wide circulation. The “Pioneer” in a 
two-page article about Mr. Lambert’s 
weather enterprise, says: 

“The compilation of the weather rec- 
rds was a difficult task. The Emporia 
weather bureau and the state station at 
Topeka furnishes the data. The records 
go back 75 years and have proved to be 
correct in every detail.” Mr. Lambert 
is quoted as saying: 

“My little charts settle all arguments 
about the weather, and they’re posted 
in many offices, public and private, and 
inmany homes. It is amazing how per- 
sons forget about weather in years gone 
by and how often they get into argu- 
ments,” 

The “Pioneer” notes that an example 
came from a cowboys’ shack in the Flint 
Hills adjoining Lyon County, of which 
Emporia is the county seat. The cow- 
hands often nearly came to blows over 
their statements about the coldest and 
hottest days, the heaviest rains and 
snows, Finally, their boss nailed one of 
Lambert’s charts on a wall of the shack. 
lt ended all weather arguments. 

The Lambert Agency also distributes 
desk diaries, calendars, book matches, 
blotters, rulers and other advertising 
novelties. Regular newspaper advertis- 
ing and co-operative ads with the Em- 
poria Insurors also are part of the 
agency's advertising program. 

‘Tt is difficult to tell which form of 
avertising is the most effective,” Mr. 
ambert says, “but the weather charts 
seem to be the most popular.” 


“Climate” Never Better for 
Writing DDD, BCC Coverage 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
recently revealed that the growth in the 
‘ime rate is outstripping the population 
stowth by eight to one. This refers 
oly to burglary, robbery and larceny 
sses. Added employe dishonesty and 
the total crime loss becomes staggering. 
American Casualty in a recent issue 
of its house organ, the American Arrow, 
points out that the Surety Association 
ot America and leading writers of em- 
Hoye dishonesty insurance estimated 
“at employes misappropriated more 
nae $1 billion of their employers’ assets 
wal year. “This alone equals the dollar 
i le of all fire losses in the U. S. in- 
a ing real estate and personal property, 
Stor cargo, automobiles and forest land. 
F ever has there been more reason 
te atively solicit and sell the compre- 
nusive broad form crime coverages— 
rich and BCC—to protect commercial 
«> against theft of all kinds,” the 
“Mértican Arrow urges. 









Hays on “What Is Success?” 


Walter L. Hays, president of American 
Fire & Casualty, Orlando, Fla., has been 
writing inspirational editorials for many 
years and they have wide circulation. The 
following on “What Is Success?”, first pub- 
lished in 1928 in the company’s house organ, 
“The Americanizer,” was reprinted by re- 
quest last month. It is food for thought. 

Life is a cycle of service. He who 
serves best attains success, be it humble 
or great endeavor. Although materially 
construed as such, success does not con- 
sist of fame, which may vanish—nor of 
riches which may dissipate. 





Success is rather the priceless wealth 
the heart, the mind, and the soul pos- 
sesses—when high ideals are fulfilled— 
when adversity is vanquished—when a 
difficult task is surmounted — when 
achievement triumphs over circumstances. 

Success is also: 

Any honest labor well done 

Any worthwhile task faithfully 
complished 

Establishing and holding steadfast to 
high ideas—morally, socially and com- 
mercially 

Loyalty to oneself—to one’s work and 
to one’s friends 

Vision, optimism, courage to carry on 


ac- 
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All mankind is divided into three 
classes: Those that are immovable, those 
that are movable, and those that move. 


—Arabian Proverb 


every conquest fairly won on life’s field 
of honor 

Although the world at large may never 
know your deeds or attainments, your 
battle won, your ideals realized, tho’ 
plaudits of glory may never proclaim you 
—know this and be happy—that the 
thought each day to have done your 
noblest—that is success. 
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THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 
THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| NIAGARA INSURANCE COMPANY (BERMUDA) LIMITED 
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ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Producers Must Be Alert to Coming 
Changes in the Surety Bond Business 


By Donatp H. Denton, Charlotte, N. C. 


Vice President, National Association of Surety Bond Producers 


Whatever the 1960s may have in store for us, Mr. Denton, who is vice president 


and insurance department manager of American Trust Co., 


Charlotte, is convinced 


that the construction industry and the surety business will not stand still. “The dawn 


of 1970 


will still find a premium on knowledge and hard work,’ he points out, and 
predicts that leading surety men at that time “ 


will be those who have kept abreast 


of developments, during the 1960s, and turned those developments to their advantage.” 


With this premise stated, Mr. 
concepts he feels must be maintained. 
First, let us examine our relationship 
with our contractor clients. The first 
step should be a sound, intelligent un- 
derstanding of their problems. The en- 
gineering and contracting groups are 
ready to meet the challenges of the fu- 
ture, the erection of buildings, bridges, 
highways and airports, but there still 
remains the difficult problem of main- 
— adequate credit in a period when 
he profit margin for the contractor has 
wee, squeezed to a point, where many 
are finding it difficult to justify remain- 
ing in business. 
What Is Wrong With Contractors? 
A long established and accepted axiom 
in the contracting business, under our 
present system of free enterprise, has 
been “to the risk-bearer belong the 
profits.” This is entirely proper and 
risk capital must be rewarded, otherwise 
we become a decadent nation, What is 
wrong with our contractor friends? 
While every type of industry and com- 
merce, including banks, public utilities, 
manufacturing, retailers, and others, are 





From an address delivered at the recent 
i8th annual gathering of National Association 
of Surety Bond Producers at Boca Raton, 


“la. 








Denton urges in the following various principles and 


registering all-time highs in production 
and profit and the nation is enjoying 
the highest standard of living, the con- 
tracting business, despite substantial 
growth in practically every type of con- 
struction, is registering its poorest rec- 
ord from the standpoint of profit re- 
lated to the volume dollar of work done. 
Something is wrong and I wonder if 
we are doing anything to help solve the 
problem ? 

Is our anxiety to retain business and 
develop new accounts clouding our eyes 
and minds to the real problem of prop- 
erly underwriting accounts ? Are we do- 
ing the contractor with a minimum of 
working capital a real favor when we 
work hard to produce a bond for him 
when the additional work obviously will 
over-extend him? It is my feeling that 
we are not only Sage ry our contractor 
in jeopardy but we also do a great dis- 
service to the other qualified contractors 
bidding the job. 

I know it is difficult to take a posi- 
tive position, but I also firmly believe 
that with more backbone, we serve not 
only our client and the contracting in- 
dustry, but the producers at large, the 
surety companies and the public. We 


must face up to the fact that much of 
the blame for unsound bidding falls at 
our doorstep. The far-thinking producer 
will realize this, and I thope, during the 
years in front of us, help correct this 
evil. It has in the past hurt all of us, 
as well as our friends, in both the con- 
tracting and surety fields. 


Must Temper Competition With 
Common Sense 

The surety bond producer of the fu- 
ture is going to encourage his contrac- 
tors to stay within a reasonable and 
sound workload, and to place in all bids 
a margin of profit commensurate with 
the normal risk of the contracting busi- 
ness and sufficient to maintain a pro- 
gressive financial picture. While ~ 
sonable competition is to be desired, 
must be tempered with common sense. 
The very peculiarities of the business 
would dictate a proper balance between 
unremitting competition and _ sensible 
bidding. This is most important in the 
interest of maintaining for the contract- 
ing industry unquestionable solvency, 
yet still providing the public, construc- 
tion at reasonable and equitable com- 
petitive prices. 

As a partner, we should also stand 
ready to encourage the contractor to 
adopt a uniform acceptable system of 
accounting, maintaining at all times ade- 
quate records of each job. These must 
show hhis ‘profit, or loss, as well as prog- 
ress per job. Many failures are due to 
a lack of knowledge as to job trends 
and when the actual facts are known 


it then is too late to repair the damage 
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DONALD DENTON 


done, Encourage him to adopt ney 
methods and techniques—the use of edy- 
cational programs for dcserving ani 
qualified emp!oyes. 

The realization that a foreman or job 
superintendent needs more qualifications 
than just the fact that he is “good old 
Joe”—the proper leadership can say 
many man hours of work. Assist in f- 
nancial arrangcments—your contacts can 
be of immeasurable help to your clien: 
under the proper conditions, Point out 
that ‘ far away fields are not always th 
greenest.” Many a good contractor in 
his own field has courted failure by try- 
ing to venture into other fields of en 
deavor. If we are to develop we must 
be a full-time partner to our client rath- 
er than an orJer-taker. 


Re-evaluate Our Position With Cos. 


Change is clearly inevitable. Almost 
daily we are overcoming our distaste 
for systems which we did not originate 
and within ten years many of these wil 
undoubtedly become part of our birth- 
right. Our relationship with our com 
panies is undergoing drastic change, as 
well as the philosophy of surety under 
writing. We, as agents, must re-evaiuate 
our position and make some serious de 
cisions concerning our future, and the 
future co-existence with the surety com 
panies. We must have faith in eaci 
other, we must trust each other, we musi 
cooperate with each other. Most ‘m 
portant, we must have a keen under 
standing of each other’s probiems, and 
we must keep an open mind concern.ig 
the possible solutions which will eniab’e 
us to overcome those problems, 

It is the surety companies’ respol- 


(Continued on Page 41) 


Joseph C. Hiavin 


(Continued from Page 24) 


civil engineer of the engineering brane 
of the National Security Agency. 

There hasn’t been much time for ou 
side interests besides the Maryland As 
sociation in the past several years. Eve! 
at that he has been faithful . ~ Binder 
Club of Baltimore of which he has beet 
a member for its entire life of 25 years 
and of which he is a past president. I 
tribute to his ability to plan his work 
and work his plan, Mr. Hlavin is able! 
devote many hours of time to associé 
tion activities without it adversely 4 
fecting his own business. 

E. Churchill Murray well expressed tht 
esteem with which Joseph Havin ! 
held when he said recently to the writer 
“Fortunate is a state association of in 
surance agents with such a member at! 
such an officer—and blessed am | wit 
such a friend.” 
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our family 
Insurance 
man 1s here!” 


This young State Farm insured has no trouble recognizing 
our agent. That’s because he’s the family’s car insurance 
man. He’s known and expected in their home. And that’s 
what makes it possible for the State Farm agent to become 
their ‘family insurance man.” He has a natural entree 
for serving their fire and life insurance needs also. 

We provide our agent with these companion lines as 
part of our “marketing partnership” with him. We also 
handle his billing, policy-writing, and collection. And we 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER — CASUALTY-S 


URETY DUCTION & SALES EDITION 


back him with strong promotional and advertising efforts. 
With this support, he is able to build new business among 
his present policyholders—to become the “family insur- 
ance man” to a ready-made market. 

Through this simple concept, we are able 
to broaden our entire enterprise and better 


STATE FARM 


serve the nearly six million auto policy- 
holders that make State Farm the world’s 


INSURANCE 
largest automobile insurance company. 


For further information on any aspect of State Farm operations, write: Public Relations Department, State Farm Insurance Companies; Home Offices, Bloomington, Ill. 








New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 34) 
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Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Manhattan Casualty 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. $331,034 $132,436 40.0% 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 1,992,279 631,265 317 
Group Accident & Elealth ........0...sc0c0000. 93,922 63,083 67.2 
BON eco d ac nadshsno dense ¥ ss uals 734,096 401,871 34.7 
Liability other than auto (B.L) .............. 1,555,742 710,798 45.7 
AUG MELD 50k csdsacsctaxcbswessows 3,929,025 2,328,189 59.3 
AS ED ach accbeacnisdensdeseaeve 944,171 402,280 42.6 
DE EE 55> buss sers denne sone v ee eeesees ce 1 653 —1,373 are 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ __ 721 —116 vase 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 56,387 9,401 16.7 
NE Sr ee he be ae Shab be ose 29 inate ee 
eth osaixs vsserhessseat ket henebeascenk 13 ub eis wees 
pA, ERE, ee a eo ee ee eT 63,481 32,161 50.7 
I I NDED: sic diac bencnes ens cnowesae 113,076 50,701 44.8 
PGE dckccbstouneoeecxeenncwols $9,815,629 $4,760,696 48.5% 
Marine Insurance Co. 
RD EE BEBALD nsw ae sncnsndpussecn cece $246 
ON EN RE EOD go uiccacstpspasnceeenseu 102 seals shine 
ee er ere ane 44,315 19,030 429 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 19,391 5,927 30.6 
SS EE ee eee eae eT $64,054 $24,957 39.0% 
Maritime Insurance Co. 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. $3,842 $1,496 38.9% 
NG ee ln ee oun id he eo Sai bie 57,283 26,495 46.3 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 21,424 19,281 90.0 
Glass CRS eeseeeereeeeseeresesseseeesesensseesese 128 eeee eee 
NN I IN ccs on cn nnene he sunwce 7,726 5,052 65.4 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 9,123 1,649 18.1 
RN ae wkd aehediabn 49,339 50,618 102.6 
Ecc desks eies tinue cpa ee $148,865 $104,591 70.3% 
Massachusetts Plate Glass 
ERM aries 2 EON AERES KN 0S 00 dn deo Ko aeesweawe $29,518 $12,021 40.7% 
PE ck ctoetswwssabhemcnesns $29,518 $12,021 40.7% 





Manhattan Casualty Company 


156 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38 


BEekman 3-2200 


SPECIALISTS in SERVICE to PRODUCERS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
BURGLARY 

FIRE and MARINE 


GENERAL LIABILITY 
PLATE GLASS 
FIDELITY and SURETY 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


and its Life Affiliate 


Of New York 


LIFE GROUP ACCIDENT & HEALTH 





The Gotham Life Insurance Company 























Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Maryland Casualty 
i RES SE a Pee ee ry here $168,026 $48,166 
SEMI ics n Gh cick a nhs Suiais ak 0s earbaskbuanewe 42, 20,333 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 32,338 15,028 
Group Accident & Gealth ........6..0c00s000% 335,226 238,824 
WV PUMINEID A ARMOUID: 5 ovo abe ads wie buek ora wen 1,558,488 26,219 
Liability other than auto (B.I1.) .............. 1,537,277 674,583 
ASG SEIN AURED. oixvicn bade secexeeucos 3,664,857 2,659,280 
AS TG A) os nsiccasneeesccnesedees 1,019,140 602,100 
Assies CUR: wae ss cea Gio k swids 50 de oaae ees 368,703 176,811 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 165,479 73,475 
Liability other than auto (P:D.) ............. 145,659 64,605 
RED “Seria hig ise 6 sucess oKe Mos decent aeeaor 237,150 -1,277 
I Us sak ph. Fea Maes pe ean t bss db Avie 775,548 —18,883 
CEOS GS ate a ROS het Mec oe eine eee 149,630 70,959 
CS Bs Ghee ge 360,202 231,773 
ee EC 85,551 9,528 
Commercial Multiple Peril ................... 292 161 
ae ee Ee ES OS Une eee eee 253,686 116,575 ' 
Dies hich tosswaseBine heed $10,899,856 $5,809,160 53.3% 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Accident only (Individual) ................... $31,502 $13,694 
Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 483,310 239,557 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 60,776 31,249 
Group Accident \& Health ..............e00005 434,989 227,015 
WNIT CRD, io bis cws aioe dice sasdeasenss 1,550,302 897,883 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 1,792,488 574,999 
eee SA 8 6 nee ae ee 3,524,211 2,132,633 
ire PT Ct 6 a a re 987,232 443,207 
ie bE Sa eS. een 332,121 184,887 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 134,997 61,866 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 187,976 -6,731 
TS OE RS ee RS 5 eee ee 142,218 50,809 
EN ones Hecae seh nes pics Ok cian oinicia Dees 603,425 380,954 
NOURON ors waws eyed Pind adda AWE Me deseo kb Saleh 146,032 61,779 
te Eg ie pS Ca en 399,651 197,580 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 8 5 
IDE Co at's Sdevccwoin eo ananscs aaechore 98,075 50,687 
DAML cin teueRa Kop ee es kk es ce aes $10,919,393 $5,542,073 
Merchants Fire Group 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $524 boa 
ee er ee ee 32,819 22,520 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 95,905 51,428 
rg RUA. OF rs re a nae 1,043,750 702,726 
ae PLE ( it a 273,234 139,826 
ER eee ee 321,549 149,935 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 616,040 72,487 5, 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 6,141 17,631 287. 
Et ee weuEK Sass ASAE kee eG RNs 840 050 1,960 peas ee 
ESS aa Ruin ele te ee ee a ee 24,981 11,151 
RBUMEUREY A APNG isi cndsivenicecsd seas seed dans 26,346 12,147 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 1,669 498 
ce ee ee ee eA ELSE 4 te eI aI 295,449 149,259 
PEM Sh siGet nvdaeskvensateee es $2,285,367. $1,329,608 
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QUANTITY USAGE OF QUALITY REPORTS 
IS AN UNDERWRITING INVESTMENT. 
ANYTHING LESS IS AN EXPENSE. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
Whitehall 3-5191 


RALPH BERGESEN 
President 
CHARLES W. FRANCIS, V. P. 
GIRDON W. RUDD, Special Rep. 


HOWARD J. HUB 
Vice Pres.-Treasurer 
GEORGE M. LLOYD, V. P. 
JAMES M. ENNIS, Special! Rep. 





COMPLETE INSPECTION SERVICE 
155 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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4, 1960 — a nner naacapratenn = Siemens = 
4 Earned Losses Loss Earned Losses Loss 
bon Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
ati 
J Merchants Mutual Casualty Michigan Mutual Liability 
23 96 Accident only (Individual) ................45. $485,606 $213,119 AS00— “Workmen's Come: o5.6.00 05 coc os dev ac sca ceecans $4,497,631 $2,705,944 60.2% 
47 t Group Accident oy Es TO 141,423 89,538 63.3 Liability other than auto (B.L.) .............. 1,577,182 963,127 61.1 
49 MOTE S. COTO, oes so.cs os adie ct esinls ls site sine 1,592,223 1,053,712 66.2 AUC IBISDINDY CERED cccvcccesde dees ecusarere 1,051,012 1,007,206 95.8 
7 Liability other than auto (BI) .............. 1/084;830 340,827 S14 Auto Lisbility (POD) .2:......0.lecccccccoess 340,364 220,798 64.9 
530 OS EL 8 ere eee 8,938,189 5,589,877 62.5 POW COMI. < ceas sic csis ves tate econ reese 66,414 42,750 64.4 
Bo Auto Liability ('P.D.) ...........cceeeeeeeeeee 2,734,439 1,556,594 56.9 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 34,367 14,499 42.2 
Rs MOOR 5 0 se Veins 0:000 504547 MNES 00 nes 1,018,110 473,830 46.5 Liability other than auto (P.D.) .............. 319,609 118,559 37.1 
one Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 428,798 190,200 At Greer Sraricetl eatin ace ce dena atte Sececee seats 333 214 64.3 
‘a Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 149,573 43,366 29.0 Pe Oly ANG RGIS cis vs ccecns cas ctceeeue ss +4 is oe 
44.4 ses CRS ar Soran Pula OU eS Nic W600 06 s0 63,890 35,823 56.1 Commercial Multiple Peril .. 2.2.0.0... cccscce 1,750 
PERE OER AIRE os 5562 cial 6 clo) cued «6 6-0-0: 95 ais aren — — — —— 
44 A SERPS CS eee 163,493 62,047 38.3 Li Goeeererer ere eee rarer ry $7,888,706 $5,073,097 64.3% 
4 ci Oo Oe $16,800,659 "$9,649,533 57.4% Mutual Boiler of Boston 
a Michigan Millers Mutual Boiler and Machinery ........... Steet tee eees _ 892817 991,755 16% 
554 Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. $12,608 $3,725 29.5% MORE scalars did A9's-t vate teed alse $792,817 $91,755 11.6% 
460 ONE CAE Ce OS ee ee ee 102,711 38,454 37.4 
—__. | Auto Liability (P.D.) ........ccceeeeeeee eens 32,063 14,520 45.3 National Casualty 
53.3% Auto Collision ett ence eens tte ee ee eens 112,221 58,422 52.1 Accident only) Gindrvidual) <<. ss.) ses cceuecese. $301,595 $138,854 46.0% 
, Auto F.& z —_ cena Sse eseeeceee 45,788 17,516 38.3 Accident & Health (Individual) .............. 371,927 208,950 36.2 
Liability omer than auto (E.0.)) si5604055.45:5% 426 =) wees Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 344,674 162,891 47.3 
43.50, | GlaSS .-+se eres eee e eee ee eee e teen eee eee e eens 3,436 1,764 31.3 Group Accident & Health ................... 2,890,765 1,792,545 62.0 
496 NTA, AEE WHOLE 5 6 dlsis wise. bieisuiewe dbiaubaineete 7,238 1,394 19.3 Non-Canc. Accident & Health ........ 3.642 908 24.9 
514 BOWINOTG: 55.50/40 008 de aeree' ews ewes saves 135,316 45,309 33:9 Workmen's Comp: ii... nsec. os rene UE os ay 10,816 , 
522 eer aere 8 ——— Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. Rais -1.000 es) 
579 Total. ..ccscsccececsecccssesees $451,807 $181,049 401% Auto Liability (Bi) .........0...cccceeccees ae -500 
321 . ; PIRTUGh TOL UA CE MIND. (6 6 n ein nrRadlas daiatieis cee aes —554 of oe 
60.5 Millers National Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 35 25,475 72,785.7 
449 Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. $1,183 $6 Eye: hs UEMRUNIED <<. stk 5 Go Gite so AE ea ee oes ara elaeieel ade ae 9 Rhy: 
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WHITEHILL AGENCY, Inc. 








= An all line General Agency devoted 
to the service of Insurance Brokers 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 38 e HAnover 2-8850 
* THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR ~« 
SUN INSURANCE COMPANY OF N. Y. 
Representing — SUN INSURANCE OFFICE LTD. 
GENERAL FIRE & CASUALTY CO. 
‘ COMMERCIAL UNION INSURANCE CO. 
GENERAL FIRE AND CASUALTY CO. 
BONDING & CASUALTY e tGREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
FIRE @ MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MARINE e MARITIME INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
+MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
7 AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE e NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE CO. 
t+NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO. 
Y. *SURPLUS, EXCESS e@ OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORP. LTD. 
and SPECIAL LINES RELIANCE INSURANCE CO. 
+SAFEGUARD INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
*Merrill Agency, Inc., Licensed Excess Line Brokers tRepresented by Merrill Agency, Inc. 
, MERRILL AGENCY, Inc. 
ivi A Whitehill Agency affiliate White oremwum CORPORATION 
> : ; “Custom-Made” Premium Financing 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 38 e HAnover 2-8850 for Insurance Brokers 
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“Umbrella Liability Fills the Gaps 


(Continued from Page 32) 


several boats of 
anchored 


turn, damaged 
size which were 
a period of time. 


varying 
nearby, over 


This unusual incident would not be 
covered by a policy written to cover 
damages “caused by accident” since the 


facts presented would actual ly constitute 


an occurrence. In addition, even if the 
comprehensive general liability policy 
did include occurrence B. I., it is quite 
unlikely that it wou'd have included oc- 
currence P. D. Thus, again, the re- 


covered by the 
program 


sultant loss would not be 
normal liability insurance 


Umbrella Performs Two Functions 


could 
insured’s 
had pro- 
claims we have 


The Umbrella Liability contract 
have been worked into the 
program so that he would have 
tection for the unusual 


cited. Actually, the Umbrella performs 
two functions. First, it provides excess 
limits so that the large claim, covered 
by the primary insurance, does not pro- 
duce a financial loss to the insured 
Secondly, it provides the broadest pos- 


sible form of liabilit y protection, picking 


up the coverages which are excluded 
by the primary and providing coverage 
in excess of a self insured $25000 de- 
ductible. Thus, the insured, or his board 
of directors. can be confident that anv 
liability claim which mav arise could 


produce no more than a $25,000 loss to 
the business itself 

Obviously. a much happier position 
than that of a business concern which 
would have no protection for some of 
these unusual claims and have unlimited 
exposure to loss 

The first function of the Umbrella, th 
provision of excess limits, is eeemertinng 
In most cases, the insured will have 
varying limits of liability on his auto- 
mobile, general liability and employer's 
liability coverage. Just how high his 
limits should go is a difficult question 
Only a given insured can decide whether 
he needs $1,000,000. $3.000000 or $10.- 
000,000 as an overall! limit. In any event. 
the Umbrella contract raises the total 
limit available under all his liability cov- 
eracges to the same amount 


The second phase of the Umbrella is 


much more important than merely pro 
viding higher limits. Perhaps, a reading 
of the hasic Insuring Agreement is the 
best wav to illustrate the broad aspects 
of the Umbrella contract. The agree- 
ment reads as follows: 
Basic Insuring Agreement 

“To indemnify the assured for all 

sums which the assured shall be obli- 


gated to pay by reason of the liabilitv: 

(a) imposed upon the Assured by law, 

(b) assumed under contract or agree- 
ment by the Named Assured and/or anv 
officer, director, stockho'der, partner or 
employe of the Named Assured, while 
acting in his capacity as such. for dam 
ages, direct or consequential and ex 
penses, all as more fully defined bv the 
term ultimate net loss on account of: 

1. Personal injur ries, including death 
at any time resulting therefrom, 

2. Property damage, 

3. Advertising liability, caused by or 
arising out of each occurrence happen- 
ing anywhere in the world.” 

Even the casual observer of liability 
contracts will realize that this insuring 
agreement provides the broadest possible 
base for liability protection. However, 
a more careful analysis of this agree- 
ment points up the important liability 
protections which are provided. Let us 
enumerate some of the things which 
would be picked up by the Umbrella. 


Things the Umbrella Would Pick Up 


1. World-wide coverage is 
which can be vitally important 
products and operation. 

2. Care, custody and control is one of 
the biggest loop! 1oles in the normal com- 
prehensive general liability policy. The 
insured may have varying amounts of 
machinery or stock belonging to others 
in his custody. An outstanding example 


provided 
for both 


is equipment on lease. He may never 
realize that all of this equipment is at 
his own risk because of the care, custody 
and control exclusion. 

3. Contractual liability is provided on 
a blanket basis, thus greatly expanding 


the form of contractual liability ordin- 
arily provided by the comprehensive 
general liability policy. 

4. While malpractice may come as a 


surprise to most insureds, many of them 
hire doctors to examine employes and 
never realize that malpractice may be 
excluded from their basic liability pro- 
gram. 

Excess employer’s liability under 
Section B of the standard workmen’s 
compensation policy is rarely purchased 
and yet this exposure can be consider- 
able under certain circumstances. 

6. We have briefly discussed the im- 
portance of occurrence bodily injury 
and property damage. Both of these 


exposures would be picked up by the 
Umbrella. 

7. The term “personal injury” is sub- 
stituted for the normal bodily injury so 
that coverage is provided for mental 
injury, mental anguish, shock, sickness, 
disease, disability, false arrest, false im- 
prisonment, wrongful eviction, detention, 


discrimination, 
libel, slander or 


malicious prosecution, 
humiliation, as well as 








defamation of character or invasion of 


rights of privacy. 
Advertising Liability 


One of the reasons for setting up ad- 
vertising liability as a separate part of 
the insuring agreement was to pinpoint 
the fact that libel, slander or defamation 
of character or invasion of rights of 
privacy as outlined in Item No. 6 do not 
apply to advertising activities unless they 
are specifically insured as such at an 
agreed premium. 

The Umbrella includes employes as 
named insureds. It is conceivable that 
an injured person would bring a legal 
action against the emp!oye alone rather 
than the firm involved, making this ex- 
tension of coverage important. 

9 Of growing importance, in our cur- 
rent way of life, is the fact that the 
Umbrella would pick up the use of non- 
owned aircraft and non-owned water- 
craft. More and more salesmen are using 
one or both of these modes of trans- 
portation for business purposes. 

Of course, there are some exclusions 
in the Umbrella Liability contract but 
they are few and do not seriously impair 
the scope of coverage as we have out- 
lined it previously. The Umbrella does 
exclude workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment compensation or disability 
benefits. With respect to products li- 
ability, it carries the customary exclu- 
sion for damage to the product itself. 
War, as you might expect, is excluded 
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BUDGAPLAN 





The new St. Paul Budgaplan offers all the advantages of 
monthly payments plus these extra features: 


@ No coupon book—billing is done monthly through 
the home office. Flexibility Plus—prepayments for 
one month, three months or any period of time are 


accepted. 


No cancellation or rewrite of existing policies is 


necessary. BUDGAPLAN works like an open-end 


charge account. 
dorsements may be 


Flexibility Plus — policies or en- 
“added” 


at any time. The 


monthly premium automatically adjusts to these 


changes. 


made by phone. 


No signature is required. Arrangements may even be 


No wandering in the dark. The agent is kept fully 


advised at all times. Full commissions paid immedi- 
ately on all contracts written. 


385 Washington Street 
St. Pov! 2, Minnesota 


10 Post Office Squore 


Boston 2, Massachusetts 


The Agency System... 





An American 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
90 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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Mills Building 
San Francisco 6, California 
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INSURANCE 
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FOR 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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but it is interesting to note that the ex. 
clusion does not apply to occurrences 
taking place in the United States, jts 
territories or possessions, or Canada. 

Advertising liability, as we have stated, 
is handled as a separate part of the 
Umbrella Liability and, therefore, car. 
ries its own set of exclusions. Such 
things as failure of performance of con- 
tract, infringement of registered trade- 
mark, incorrect description of an article 
or a mistake in advertised price are ex- 
cluded. However, if advertising | liability 
is purchased, full protection is given for 
libel, slander, infringement of copyright, 
piracy, or unfair competition and _ in- 
vasion of right of privacy. 

With this type of protection, built on 
top of the normal liability coverage pro- 
vided for an insured, a producer can be 
guite certain that he has done a complete 
iob of providing liability protection for 
his client. It is necessarv to have some 
imagination coupled with a fairly well 
rounded knowledge of the insured’s Op- 
erations in order to properly illustrate 
the need for Umbrella protection. 

Two Malpractice Cases 

For example, we have mentioned that 
malpractice is included. A recent claim 
was based upon the fact that an employe 
of a given insured gave advice to a per- 
son in the process of building a home 
The advice proved to be unsound and 
made it necessary to tear down and re- 
construct a_ sizeable portion of the 
structure, The building contractor 
claimed that the employe of the insured 
had acted in an “engineering capacity” 
and instituted a claim. This may sound 
far-fetched. However, if I were the 
broker or the insured, I would have a 
great deal more peace of mind if I had 
malpractice coverage available. 

In another instance, an insured used a 
railroad tank car for the transportation 
of nicotine. His leasing arrangement re- 
quired him to return this tank car ina 
clean condition. Certainly, one of his 
employes did hose down the tank car 
before it was returned. However, the 
tank car was immediately loaded with 
liquid sugar and this sugar was shipped 
to a candy manufacture. At this point, 
a bit of luck entered the picture in that 


the candy manufacture who did not 
ordinarily test each batch of sugar, did, 
for some unexplained reason, run a 


chemical content test on this particular 
batch and discovered the nicotine. Thus, 
the loss did not fully materialize. 

It does not take too vivid an imagina- 
tion to imagine the claims that could 
have arisen if this nicotine permeated 
sugar had been made into candy bars 
and sold to the children throughout the 
country. If it had happened, it would 
have required occurrence products to be 
covered from a liability viewpoint. 

Intelligent agents and brokers are do- 
ing a tremendous job these days in pro- 
viding the type of insurance protection 
needed—and more and more frequently 
demanded—by insureds. Certainly, Um- 
brella Liability shou'd be one of the 
working tools used by any producer who 
has a sincere interest in affording proper 
protection for his customers. The re- 

(Continued on Page 41) 


Here is a good line for an insurance 
ad: “You can’t take it with you but you 
can leave a lot of:debts behind.” (Or sales 
talk!) 

—From “General’s Review,” 
General Accident Assurance Co., 


published by 
Canaaa. 


June 24, 
———— 
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ytual Agents’ Officer 
Hits Homeowners Changes 


Rate reductions offered in the new 
Homeowners filings are injurious to the 
oblic, to insurance agents and will ulti- 
mately also be harmful to insurance com- 
vanes, said George R. McKiever, first 
vee president of the National Associa- 
jon of Mutual Insurance Agents as he 
spoke at the annual convention of the 
Georgia Association, me 
“The public is injured because it is 
sow being offered a policy which in some 
gates has exclusions which did not pre- 
viously exist, such as the $50 deductible 
i. Florida, which now applies to all 
oerils except fire. The rate reduction 
' attractive to the buyer, but having 
sid him on the advantages of a broader 
iorm, are we sincere in saying that a 
more restricted policy is better, simply 
because as a result of a rate war in the 
industry the cost has been unreasonably 
reduced ? 

“The agent will suffer because he must 
now do more work for less commission. 
The reduction in rate will reduce his in- 
come automatically, but in addition the 
4% expense factor allowed the company 
in the rate filing is already causing some 
commission reductions.” 





Pennington President of 
General Agents’ Assn. 


Reed Pennington of Denver, Colo., 
has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Managing General 
Agents at the recent annual meeting, 
sicceeding Langdon Quin, Jr., of Atlanta. 
Mr. Pennington heads his own general 
agency. John Crowther of the Cu‘len & 
Crowther Agency of Minneapolis, and 
George W. Hardin of G. W. Hardin & 
Co. of Jacksonville, Fla., are vice presi- 
lents. New executive committee cha'r- 
man is John Bunting of Rathbone, King 
& Seely, Inc., San Francisco. A, W. 
Marshall of Newark, N. J., and Alvin 
Shepard of New Orleans were re-elected 
to the executive committee. 

The 1961 annual convention wi'l be 
held in April at the Camelback Inn, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 





NAMIA PLANS AGENCY SCHOOL 





Mutual Insurance Agents’ Association 
To Hold Agency Management Courses 
August 8-12 at Oberlin College 

Emphasis on adult education has not 
escaped mutual agents who recently an- 
nounced their fourth annual school on 
agency management. This year the 
slogan is “Alert Management and Better 
Selling.” The National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents has lined up 
'en top men to give practical lectures in 
this field. 

Under the direction of David Ivry, as- 
soclate professor of insurance at Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, the one-week course 
(August 8-12) will be staged at Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. Last year, 50 
mutual agents listened to lectures on such 
subjects as survey selling, shortcuts in 
agency management, salesmanship, and 
ité insurance. 

This year, a new member of the facul- 
'y, John D. Long, Indiana University 
Professor, will spend a day on agency 
perpetuation, one of the most popular 
and important subjects for independent 
agents today. 


Umbrella Liability 


(Continued from Page 40) 


iuirements for providing this form of 
Protection are relatively simple, First, 
‘reasonable awareness of the operations 
ot the insured. Secondly, primary limits 
at the required level; finally, a_ brief 
resentation to the insured which might 
%0 something like this: 

Gentlemen, no matter how unusual 
* tort liability suit may be, with this 
a of protection, you cannot be hurt 
on the self insured deductible of 





Home of Hawaii Names 
Bennett Asst. Secretary 


Directors of Home Insurance Co. of 
Hawaii have appointed Eugene F. Ben- 
nett assistant secretary. He heads the 
Armed Services division of the Home 
and manages special accounts. 

A native of Brooklyn, Mr. Bennett 
joined the Home Insurance five years 
ago after 13 years with the Royal-Globe 
Insurance Group in New York as special 
agent and special accounts representa- 
tive. He served in the U. S. Army during 
World War II and earned the Purple 
Heart, five campaign stars and several 
unit citations. 


Donald H. Denton 


(Continued from Page 36) 


sibility to provide a market for the ac- 
ceptable contractor through a qualified 
surety ‘bond producer. By the same 
token, it is the surety agents’ respon- 
sibility to cooperate with accepted un- 
derwriting practices and realize that 
some degree of judgment must be used 
with presentations. 

My final comments have to do with 
our own individual agencies and our as- 
sociation. We have banded together for 
several basic reasons. First, for the 
betterment of our industry and to uphold 
the fine principles of suretyship. Sec- 


ondly, we associate for our common 
good, and perhaps more often ifor our 
individualistic good. Unrestrained com- 
petition benefits no one. 


I sincerely believe. that we must 
basically adopt the various principles and 
concepts that I have outlined in the 
forepart of this article. From that point, 
we must then utilize the sound, far- 
reaching public relation value of the 
NASBP, coordinating such endeavor 
with the company associations, other 


producen organizations, and most of all, 
with our clients’ various trade associa- 
tions. Complacency on these suggestions 
can place us in the position of descen- 
dency rather than ascendency. 
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On A Limb? 


Get 
your 
feet 
—On the ground 





with G F & C's guaranteed performance 

on every policy: 
@ Quick & understanding underwriting service 
@ Prompt & fair settlement of claims 


e Expert engineering facilities 





GENERAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


(A Muitiple Line Stock Company) 
Home Office: 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N Y. 


CHICAGO NEWARK MINNEAPOLIS 
PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. LEXINGTON, KY. RUSTON, LA. 


_ Insurance written through agents and brokers only 
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National Mutual 


Accident only (Individual) ................ - 
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Earned Losses 

Premiums Incurred 
$31 $5 

2,827 1,568 
~909 4,813 

-957 —21,594 
-160 -57,819 

-80 18,022 
558,541 282,019 
250,274 145,096 
—~90 —2,098 

se 325 

177 ee 

498 373 

447 517 
30,612 1,881 
365,942 115,514 
$1,206,259 $478,996 
$229,718 $116,195 
302,998 94,651 
1,414,995 653,681 
420,070 229/184 
164,347 61,668 
38,098 8,256 
7,969 178 
19,197 a 
28,310 15,469 
53,771 19,909 
2,786 178 
336,701 169,272 
$3,018,960 $1,368,641 
$13,526 $2,582 
181,763 93,120 
328,119 130,344 
1,498,374 1,277,920 
28,942 6,339 
1,082,818 632,708 
728,492 154,242 
12,447,441 7,517,162 
3,747,352 2,216,748 
2,063,798 1,505,685 
861,995 667,377 
94,928 33,504 
49,439 99,931 
23,726,987 $14,273,262 
$80,517 $-39,194 
34,414 21,487 
1,960 4,017 
375,915 222,671 
1,767,160 751,017 
1,682,369 735,701 
2,857,298 1,926,210 
814,220 511,576 
142,502 75,136 
64,697 31,933 
229,930 57,872 
103,359 25,205 
403,035 140,788 
231,930 120,635 
312,088 144,133 
194 eS 
138,091 102,853 
$9,239,679 $4,832,040 
$176,470 $85,420 
137,222 63,095 
612,730 377,127 
172,184 134,170 
417,197 278,669 
19,524 7,135 
13,787 29,454 
55,603 -10,536 
15,198 9,536 
23,049 15,828 
6,289 4,654 
150,084 83,478 
$1,799,337 $1,078,030 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Pulse Taking on Trends 


(Continued from Page 3) 


pressions of executive opinion. received 
on the present innovations being made 
in insurance marketing and rating meth- 
ods, The flexibility now permitted in 
rating programs was held to be healthy. 
No company man interviewed was notice- 
ably disturbed by a so-called “rate war” 
because, as a Baltimore president pointed 
out: “We always have some element of 
rate war wherever competition is brisk, 
and we don’t expect competition to dimin- 


Sil. 

The thoughtful sizeup of the competi- 
tive situation made by Reese F. Hill, 
vice president, Crum and Forster Group. 
was as follows: “Change is an inherent 
part of our existence. The innovations 
now being made represent an enlightened 
approach to the problems as they exist 
today. Not only are these changes by 
stock agency companies healthy but they 
demonstrate the vigor and capability of 
strong companies which alter course an‘ 
adjust policies to better serve the needs 
of the insurance-buying public. 

“‘T would prefer to identify these 
changes as evolutionary rather than revo- 
lutionary. Competition will be heigiht- 
ened and many difficult adjustments will 
be needed to produce satisfactory results 
for all concerned. However, the long- 
range results should be beneficial. In 
any event, progressive stock agency com- 
panies must choose this road ahead with 
its trials and tribulations—or surrender 
their position of leadership and strong 
economic support of the vigorous com- 
merce and industry of the United 
States.” 


What’s Ahead for Bureau Cos. 


It stands to reason that the more flex- 
ible rate making and merchandising in- 
novations made in the past year by the 
Bureau companies were overdue. Their 
choice, in the opinion of IN, C. Flanagin, 
president, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, 
was a simple one, Keeping in mind that 
competitive weapons could not reason- 
ably be confined indefinitely to a few 
large independent companies, he told the 
writer : 

“The Bureau companies either had to 
concede the mass market personal lines 
to the independents or make it possible 
for members and subscribers to take the 
ofiensive with aggresive, imaginative pro- 
grams of their own. The latter course 
was chosen and some of the results may 
be the following: 

“|. Very strenuous price competition 
for a prolonged period. 

“2. Acute difficulty for smaller com- 
panies and an incentive to take cover by 
merging into larger organizations. 

“3. Extremely burdensome administra- 
tive responsibility for State Insurance 
Departments with perhaps a desire to re- 
establish the measuring stick previously 
supplied by the Bureau standard.” 

In summation Mr. Flanagin said: 
“Whether all of this represents a healthy 
trend or a destructive rate war depends 
pon one’s point of view. Certainly the 
instability which must result from the 
lestruction of established standards is 
cause for concern, but we think that the 
industry will emerge from this period 
N vigorous, healthy condition.” 

0 this comment must be added the 
counsel given by E.'C. Lechner, president 
ot General Fire And Casualty, who em- 
thasized: “If the industry keeps its 
‘eet firmly on the ground, the marketing 
evolution could lead to selling certain 
‘ines of insurance, such as automobile 
and Private dwelling, at lower costs. If 
%, this would put the agency stock com- 
panes in a competitive position with the 
‘rect writers.” 


Package Policy Trend and Account 
Selling 


a part of the changing picture a 
tend toward packaged policies and ac- 
‘ount selling has figured largely. More 
‘a pore companies feel that these 
nds are natural and desirable develop- 
Tents and, of course, premium payment 
‘on are a logical counterpart. The 
mely point is made by C. F. Scheer, 





Zurich-American Companies’ public re- 
lations director, that “true account sell- 
ing—both personal and commercial— 
will be the ultimate in programmed in- 
surance protection, and the properly pro- 
tected client will become accustomed to 
budgeting and paying for his insurance 
as he now pays for his telephone service 
and other utilities.” 

A by-product of the account selling 
trend is the entry of so many property 
and casualty companies into the life 
insurance market, either by buying or 
forming companies, In this connection 
H. P. Stellwagen, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, pointed out 
that North America’s life affiliate 


has appointed as agents over 3,000 fire 
and casualty agents of the parent com- 
pany and two-thirds of its Ordinary 
life business comes from these agents. 
“This is evidence to me that combined 
salesmanship is feasible and profitable,” 
he declared. 

Finally, the opinion held by N. C. 
Flanagin, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, 
is that account selling with life insur- 
ance added to the fire-casualty package 
and with premium payment on an install- 
ment basis, “represents an important 
means of survival for the American Agen- 
cy System.” He feels that this conten- 
tion is gaining acceptance among agents. 
However, it should be brought out that 


an agent’s resistance to change is in 
direct relationship to his age. The older 
the agent, the more seasoned his busi- 
ness, the less acceptance he has for new 
trends, Correspondingly, the young agent 
with no business to protect is in need of 
competitive tools and is acutely aware 
of both the cost factors and the pricing 
arrangements which must be met if he is 
to flourish. 

Agents are changing at what, in retro- 
spect, would be a rather rapid rate. The 
major question that remains is whether 
they are changing fast enough to keep 
up with the pattern set by the direct 
writer and specialty company compe- 
tition. 
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An Agency Dedicated to 
Service--"All Under One Roof’ 


We are proud to note constant improvement in our brokers and 
agents successful addition of substantial personal lines coverages — 
such as individual ACCIDENT and HEATH INCOME plans, HOSPI- 
TALIZATION, SURGICAL and MEDICAL BENEFITS plans, as well as 


LIFE insurance— to the general insurance portfolios of their clients. 


This “full lines” agency, now in its 68th year of uninterrupted 
service to brokers and agents, is recognized as an important factor in 


the continuously progressive multi-peril underwriting markets. 


Ever since our founding we have been dedicated to “fill the needs”’ 
of local agents and brokers in development and expansion of their 
service to the public. This dedication continues as the background 


and motivation for the growth of our accounts. We invite your in- 
gt) i bg ¥ Si 
‘ 
eee eres agi fd Aa, 


Established 1892 


General Agents and Underwriters 


"A Friendly Office" 
75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38 
HAnover 2-4044 


Member of New York City Insurance Agents Association. Inc. 


President 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 42) 


Company 


New Jersey Manufacturers Indemnity 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 


Total 


ee eee tere eee ee eee eeeesee 
ee ee ee ee 


Tee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


New York Mutual Casualty 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Glass . 
Burglary and Theft 


Ce ee eee eee esas eee eeesrseseeeesessseesesee 
ee eee eee eeeeeeerseseeseee 


Total 


Norfolk Dedham Mutual 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
ie .-< cach pe seaheads heehee seach upSeeaseep > 
RIT ONE DUMEEE cs sesccanadecsssbesseesss 
Commercial (Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


North British & Mercantile 
i 6 ac snp acksb soskaee pase 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 

Auto Liability (B.L.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
ee ee oc shaban weenie 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 


Burglary and Theft ..... saeceeeeesccsessonees 
Commercial Multiple Peril ................... 
Homeowners 


Northern Assurance Group 
Liability other than auto (B.L) 
EE NE EEE AA TROT TO 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
NT Ee Ne ere 
i COTE. cack kaa unactecsinbs cones 
Commercial Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


Northern of New York 
RT OND, ony nt buksknedesnsccen seas se 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.L) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
RN CD nein ikacuxbehsienkswins cbs >< 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
RCCL RCCL EDS Sha chneehewn kone Sami es 
i SUE 1 .csnpckeenws ek secs annn= 
Commercial Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


North River 

I TN od sa cinwen nen sekweauss 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
es vise bis bnsawcneney es 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
eee ee es 


coe eeeeeeeresesecessesceces 
































Earned Losses Loss 
Premiums Incurred Ratio 
$2,432 Bess <n 
55 60 10.9 
55 693 1,260.0 
18 cee re 
$3,055 $753 24.6% 
, $247 ,994 67.0% 
2,511,453 1,730,037 68.9 
989,809 600,929 60.7 
1,028,479 882,555 85.8 
313,003 124,630 39.8 
281 45,892 53.2 
41,554 22,343 53.8 
230,754 59,967 26.0 
10,329 6,534 63.3 
12,901 3,574 27.7 
$5,594,446 $3,724,455 66.6% 
$7,671 $3,139 40.9% 
,091 8,015 157.4 
2,340 1,434 61.3 
67,574 28,116 41.6 
39,685 14,317 36.1 
420 792 188.6 
31 en ae 
129,054 40,299 31.2 
$252,370 $96,112 38.1% 
$5,373 $1,762 32.8% 
29,232 10,239 35.0 
2,881 —210 Seah 
1,408 -813 te 
469,513 224,319 47.8 
247,301 104,594 42.3 
110 118 107.3 
6,806 -3,438 Tae 
53,611 116,600 217.5 
2,073 408 19.7 
61,388 38,675 63.0 
15,027 5,176 344 
348,315 164,593 47.3 
$1,243,038 $662,023 53.3% 
$5,448 $7,925 145.5% 
102,556 113,775 110.9 
52,105 47 333 90.8 
28 129 460.7 
100 ey Saka 
593 fees Sets 
114,701 58,180 50.7 
$275,531 $227 342 82.5% 
$918 $-1,184 Ja 
21,037 15,673 74.5 
208,027 139,086 66.9 
58,470 18,318 31.3 
1,280,858 766,855 59.9 
547,621 328,292 59.9 
226 te aks 
909 —512 Cae 
11,016 5.460 49.6 
95 5 5.3 
429,910 182,921 42.5 
$2,560,033 $1,454,959 56.8% 
$84,339 $40,258 47.7% 
120, 38,713 32.2 
587,247 524,455 89.3 
179,706 137,249 764 
340,801 193,733 56.8 
183,508 104,317 56.8 
14,171 1,879 13.3 
10,420 2,257 21.7 
5,848 45,348 775.4 
8,611 4,352 50.5 
29,576 15,549 52.6 
1,027 883 86.0 
283,229 116,489 41.1 
$1,848,786 $1,225,482 66.3% 


Company 


Northwestern National 
Liability other than auto (B.L.) 
PES hee ee ee Le MERE Ch MSA eRe OS OE aed 
BNIATY RI DUONG sina 44058 scene seacdwens soe 
Commercial ‘Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


Norwich Union Fire 
Accident only (Individual) 
NTE RINNE Gis ss ieee Winns’ s p54 545 63.9% 
Liability other than auto (B!I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
Ne RPS Cee UCR e Ree Shee Os NE CARRS 
OES I NO ooo ohooh i 290s vena es aes 
Commercial Multiple Peril ...........0.s.s0s 
Homeowners 


Ohio Farmers 
Liability other than auto (B.L.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
ny, Bie ES ae ne SPE eet Serr ee 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto ()P.D.) ............. 
ee a ee Se rT eee 
SERIA SEUNG ns ic cca bnin'ks ah Gaus 0b S 08% 
Homeowners 


ee ee ee ee 


Old Republic of Greensburg, Pa. 
SNE Ms ara vinnie p NO awlSs Seaan es 
Liability other than auto (\B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.L) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
tt AEN Oana cea seicca cass bum ead ohb%% 
Auto F, & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Ce eee rae heen east Wien dake be Kaen 
OI TS RS Re rs ee 
Homeowners 


Pacific National Fire 
Accident only (Individual) ...............06. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) .... 
Group Accident & Health ................... 
eee ee Rr ae ee he reer 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
PA IIR Sean cc curiy cc tansrcecvens 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other ‘than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 


cee Be lak SS | EE re ae nent aoe 
Commercial Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


Pacific Indemnity 
SE CO eee et Smee re 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
ae IEG chi tads sasha sSesnuweiaes sews 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Surety 
EE ote l scape Rane CAA ie aube Ain Reed Sees 
UMAR OHA QUE 5 seccksascsscassnneeaeans 
Bosler 200 PAAChINGrY oo. 6sciccsccssiescavae 
Commercial Multiple ‘Peril 


ee ee 


Pacific of New York Group 
PUES ROO ios dk vais edu vasesndadan pews 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
MONEE cd chi aa tisade beansawee'ekehwn Sas 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


CHHSC OHHH SESE EEE EE EE EE EEE eee EEE EES 


SN WEN MIE osc vo aos ves S'bw sens cas 
Commercial Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


ee ee 























Earned Losses 

Premiums Incurred 
$1,077 $-35 
53 68 

93 shia 

457 ‘cpa 
80,516 31,854 
$82,196 $31,887 
$611 $289 
86,644 19,911 
180,550 69.234 
517,275 440,544 
131,001 93,667 
69,630 39,920 
34,373 21,791 
6,248 6,251 
20,699 7,707 
30,115 6,788 
293 550 
163,111 107,900 
$1,240,550 $814,552 
$66,533 $102,218 
112,335 366,495 
28,932 15,620 
3,363 ,294 
1,723 4,396 
5,942 2,293 
7,259 4,817 
15,726 8,338 
70,491 40,361 
$312,304 $551,832 
$221 $4 
2,231 -ll 
401 -20 
200 -3 
105,312 65,167 
6,105 4,485 
1,961 2 

73 51 

148 -1 

51 are 
$116,703 $69,670 
$750 $-1,480 
221 or ch 
1,164 392 
9,095 5,219 
28,211 —40,814 
117,562 18,292 
125,253 ~38,941 
37,504 21,520 
28,967 10,835 
10,768 4,588 
52,459 6,521 
5,531 4,070 
16,950 —145,113 
4/ 8,858 
12,559 2,222 
208 -99 
165,764 68,690 
$617,435 $-74,040 
$2,567 $2,717 
3,221 -86 
4,715 681 
1,302 —427 
623 217 
391 255 
529 -103 
286 —2 
19 26 
232 -3 

71 Bye 
ree 60 
$13,956 $3,335 
$33 Go.25 
37,947 117,799 
650,676 305,418 
163.930 95,753 
1,843,431 1,342,604 
739,583 385,140 
6,435 370 
84,663 67,065 
1,418 422 
9,298 3,973 
3,189 187 
197,389 92,290 
$3,737,992 $2,411,021 
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Page 45 
Earned Losses Los 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio Company Earned Losses Loss 
per manage Insurance Group tidal eatin Premiums _ Incurred Ratio 
Liability other than auto (BL) ............ $88,714 Som ape ry tiga 
eC tekilite GRAD. saccsiacsssssss-c40e /\ ‘ 51.9% Accident only (Individual) ..............+.-- 
Auto Liability (P-D.) nije ey Bape poser —— a cog & Health (Individual) ............. ae 5528 0" 
MID o:5 5 <5--cuseiisscxsscossecees poet o43'si4 = a Accident & Health ............0+..005 18.613 13180 as 
Mao fr & T. acd Comprehensive ........... ett reat J Vorkmen’s Comp. .......-..+sseeeeeeeeeeeres 543 448 314820 /0. 
Liability other than auto (P.D,) ..........06- 1/886 349 182 Liability other than auto (BIL) .........++-+ 848,354 321,797 379 
Re 388s 8 utlo Liability (BIL) .......0ceseececeencenee 2,237,922 1,518,027 
Burglary and Theft ........ 2 9705 422 Auto Liability (P.D.) ............... 671,583 ‘415, 19 
itacsl Mukigie Pedi... iaacs 979578} Auto Collision ances AO S714 08 
HOMCOWNETS ceeseeeeceeceesesceeeeeee ert 166,296 100,066 60.2 Liabilits ge cyan NS 5 aaa 184,412 88, | 
; : ; iability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 545 ry 478 
BD es catunteiratacetanee: a ie eS He 77 
Ram ee DReye eH icising pink we esatev erect: ; 1,646 me! 
we of Keene, N. Hi. On Tihs ad "alts i cena it 61 34.199 = 
ivic glary and Theft ........ ‘ 55.8 
copter he ‘ane _ ss. emer eaamamnaatats 114721 34,949 30.5 
Accident & (Health CEMGIVIGUEL) ooo c ccceses 4,863 5.632 115 ° Commercial Multi le P gs en 25,757 3,424 13.3 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... S443 pod ER met BN esiirekecveeevenws 3,119 564 18.1 
Group Accident & Health ..............4.. 68 552 54.216 ee ae ee ee 312,186 154,248 49.4 
Sends COMB, Sa 6es sec cacssccassrciesaes 141,129 130,739 26 T 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ....-..-+-. 182,499 53,1 oi iy di eareic ieg: aiceaiia FHS Be 55.8% 
BP EMNIES CBE) oo snisccccssscovceceeas 704,904 as'ts2 348 : - 
Auto Liability (PID) oo... essence a. lU rel Ue lO 
le crx th cccuu any een : , roup ‘Accident $5 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ pf et a Weslenans Cou. voce Ae aera AG = $40,851 74.0% 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 20,533 10,504 376 Liability other than auto (BIL) .....00.0..... —— | (= 60.0 
El an payeinits van ga 75,144 4.997 512 Auto Liability (BL) ........ssssecsceeeeeee S| aee 398 
SIME sons oncnsevessevnsonessensvvnnseeneees 586,498  -272,623 ee ies. eee RRR T46243 846205 v7 
ESRI OEE DOr TOC Ce eee 12.903 ¥ C4 ne cc, "yoy, , : 
Burglary and Theft ........ssssesseseseeeees 41,976 Bato 45.1 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... ony — 618 
mercial Multiple Peril .........ceccecees "62 : “ tsa other than auto (P.D.) ...........0, 246389 30.468 907 
Nee ays WS 15S Cals Salone dts we eta a Sui ’ 02 ‘a9 0 UPELY occ ncccecescccecee "2 ER HBr 1 oo , 32.7 
ie 95,367 27,692 29.0 ieneaeamers Ota ad oa: 0 ates GANIMy <icae jan 6 
EE ee ORR $2,540,553 $509,815 Spied geen yf cogniiaiamallaiala : 426 
‘ F so >.) See 
Li agg Lumbermens Mutual > 1 paige ia ilaldlllalaaaaia $13,324,352 $6,213,677 46.6% 
iability other than auto (B.I.) ........ i 
epee eae se Sgt, Rann Kemrnen o 
Auto F. & T. a Mae a ’ ; i Vorkmen’s .Comp. ...........+. 
— 06 cipsncienenontiedmaaaeeaamias 16,012 5,319 a: iiwmeenwa........ $25,936 $13,187 50.8% 
NEE ORS Si cere ceneeperee ss 55 6 109 Auto Liability (BIL) ...... 1 sabepaac ieee a 86,541 243.0 
Commercial Multiple Peril ...............06- = vA 62.1 Auto Liability (P. D.) Eapedde etek ikaecttiuns 21876 a — 
Homeowners Lai RAMEE aati 65,145 35.610 54.7 —_ a oF Gaeeeangeeiy tt earl 505,377 Py rr: 
es . ’ . Loin . and Comprehensive . ibn pathion oc” : . 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 257,503 171,864 66.7 
PO ae GHGS BAM HTM idelly sresecrercncerseerertessscncee teeter 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Assn. Casual ~ ished Palen pastas piakentsennalivsedares aves 18,771 7,500 Pie 
Liability ct! . Casualty Oo REC eee tres ern mre F a rey 
po Laability ven "5 Sse $13,134 $21,705 165.3% Burglary and Theft ..............cceeeeeeees 1,562 1,287 82.4 
ty (B4.) .... ‘ 21 Seen 2.548 
Hi Liability (BT) .-nosserossennsses eens 49,335 11,195 337 Commercial Multiple Peril ...........scee. ie 176 69 
Auto Collision (sale cgi ela pe hb 10,386 70.3 SII inc pctiaiektdccdacensovicecanccs 316,042 aes “= 
Liability other than auto PRs .::, areas £728 "= = Total : we 
soccccce , a 
a Ae tr Set Sis: $1,403,664 $1,021,708 728 
BOM saseeudesates $94,477 hoy wi 
Tee eeecceccecs 3 $48,218 51.0% ‘ 
, Reli Mari 
an. —. ermen & Farmers Mutual Casualty Liability other than auto (B.I.) ; 
‘2 eg Drags Geer eae Pan 5,921 21.095 : ites COMPSON ese 56:60 oh view oi hah hae tag ose $....% 
ay other than auto (BIT) .............. 3,831 ¥ = 45.9% Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive . saliiea des ne - G29 
Me iaDility CB.) vs esevsecs vats Burglar Oaiieleater saat nnRa meas 1,792 779 43.5 
a aa 30,062 5,596 186 C glary an eft ...... Soke na ennai bale ee sie 31 ; 
oe cic suts cs. c.0cssssees Mee 2,806 Sk: | See Pe Stns ei nseitcnei es 5,772 ae arts 
og eee 5,372 2,086 38.8 LEAD pate 8,653 22.090 365 3 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ...........+ 131 a4 Total 3 | 
WRC S MpLcadeaednnsarednseokeos $21,250 $25,978 122.2% 
Total : it 
PP Co Oe ee ee $97,905 $31 737 32.4% R 
, ‘ oyal Exchange G 
Phoenix of Hartford Group Group Accident & Health cee 5 
Accident only (Individual) ............ 1.151 Workmen’s Comp. Ss as cancun uated rete 79 33.5% 
Accident fuk Gavia... “ na $149 129% Liability other than auto (BI) .............. aaa 44,801 80.6 
ospital & Miedical Expense (Individual) ... ; assis tre Auto Liability (BL) ..........cccccccceeccce , 88,081 84.7 
Workmen’s Comp. .....+...+-++. 651,206 pie 957 Auto Liability (P.D.) ..........c elec cece ceees 268,147 214,065 79.8 
Liability other than auto (B.L) ............-. eae 462,609 71.0 Mie ia crn winineccons 7 299 120.2 
ete ae RY «esos 6809 476,470 >. eee akin 45,314 54093 «119.4 
Auto Liability (PD) 200.000. 2060261 2.165470 105.1 Liability other than auto (P D) oo 7. 
ciate saxéinsenes veces 94.8 | eaniaseetnts 1 RRR , , 1017 
Auto F, & T. and Comprehensive ............ 396,975 262,780 66.2 ECR NE LEE OTN SERED Sue Z6ll 73.3 
Liability other than auto (PJD.) ............. 440 183,605 BN” MN chi Dae Loca: Gel Ghsdasek orcaawesbios = 3,076 53.3 
ee tonanaail id minh oe 7728 ~«=«7~—Ss«éBurglary and Theft ..... 20002020, 8,986 6,239 4 
BMT oo ess ses sevsssesecassnseoecocneeenee 72467533 Commercial Multiple Peri ec ee — saa 38.7 
ARE a ac Mil aden dhe dy , i omeo' reese MaRS pee ae 
cats tre) era Styhs x vires 60 Sr 33,580 38,058 113.3 Pr ep ERD COLI AN INA 65,857 65,265 99.1 
Fommercial Multiple Peril .............0.00. “3370 T9788 sneelle 7a $008,064 = $622,862 
se R K ih ae | gee.” Wea s : 89.2% 
bese intehcasles 736,194 469,316 63.7 
T. _ Safeco of Ameri 
ME 6 eaetante dia as vaca work $5,298,447 $5,211,859 98.4% Liability other ng al (B.I.) 
Providence Washington Auto Liability (BI) ........ at AS I 11321382 we 
{grkmen's ae, omnes aden Auto Liability (P.D.) PETES Ves "383091 108.600 539 
Fido 9 dS Yee aa . a nbedetubebaiersakvessyacuts ; é ; 
Auto [i ability ape SD keane ens exvges 178,241 134,988 a Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ ee 105,804 45.4 
Auto Liability (P D ) Ccoeeeeeeeroeeseeveseseer 715,716 469,273 65 6 eeeee ” 61,653 60.3 
Auto Collision BEGD) 1 hn Mimaesiale awn Wae@a x oes 192,833 100,260 520 Eee Pet. SS 1.83. 
OT oad Consscchgasiie 177,676 91,855 es ee eer on ve $1,832,553 $1,178,110 64.3% 
pity other than auto (P.D.) ...0000.0000. _— wm 3. wee 
erent 10s a ee a re etn $1041 $4754 456.7% 
Tae 4 lll ssc aed j ~3,042 a, a ok Pee Preteen eee eens ' ¥ oi 
Burglary aaa urtcehi ne enentk noes ays or 15,967 863 55.5 a F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... a 61,650 52.2 
Commerci “ ANCE 34/220 19, an RR Ee is one 
— Multiple Peril ................ 2755 — ss ocd OSS.” in ai ik a ae tat B. ae 
|S CE RN te Ae s . ommercial Multiple Peril ................0-. 175 21.1 
‘ os 232'379 120,795 520 orion — — ; Repeat tearienine 1,740 117 a 
ND vitebereees siewwadveknes ages $1,873,873 $1,066,401 56.9% enema. ae 73,385 38,038 518 
: Res ia esede dad eeee 
SSOP SaRSS* $254,696 $137,629 54.0% 
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Company 


Royal-Globe Insurance Group 
Accident only (Individual) 


Oe ES ESS reer ere ree 
Hospital & Medical Expense wee * | area 


Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (\B:1.) 


Auto Liability (BL) ................0. ay 


Auto Liability ((P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ... 
Fidelity 
Surety 


es ee a wae Wik wie BINS 


Burglary and Theft 
Boiler and Machinery 
Commercial Multiple Peril ............. 
Homeowners 


Seaboard Surety 


Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 


(B.1.) 
(P.D.) 


Auto Liability 
Auto Liability 


Liability other than auto (P:D.) ............. 
RMD cea. PRC Eat iL sieb Arshad chet ts chnseeeue 
RRM AS REL Cec T bebe becigahe ne ae exe ep 


Burglary <¢ 


OT CERIN aes Ss a Re ma eceok A de 


Sea Insurance Ltd. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ..... 


eee PO OL eee ere ; 
vor ees rrr ere 
Auto wor Oe NE A ee eee Ree 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 


Liability p tie ine BRIO MEAD.) occ ccsccescs 


Homeowners 
Total 


Security-Connecticut Group 
Accident only (Individual) 
Accident & Health (Individual) 
Hospital 
Group 
Non-Canc. 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .... 
Auto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive .. 


Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 
CO ee Pee ee ee 
ee Ae ee ee 

LS o. .sccssceabewhks 

a ee! et a rrr 


Commercial Multiple 
Homeowners 


Security Mutual Casualty 


Group Accident & Health .......... 
Workmen’s Comp. ............ pee ae Pe 
Liability other than auto (B.L) .............. 
eS OSS errr 
Auto Liability (P.D.) ....... 

AE Ni i ee rea 

Auto F. & T. and ¢ ‘omprehensive Siikcncaesk 


Liability other than auto (P.D.) . 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass .. 
Burglary and Theft 
Homeowners 


Springfield-Monarch Companies 
Group Accident & Health 
Workmen’s Comp 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) ........ 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Lia bility (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft ........... 
Commercial Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


Te a 


and Comprehensive ............ 


& Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Reet er OR ea we wees 
Accident & Se a EE 














Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
$2 19,707 $76,214 
50,893 16,142 
131,605 97,920 
3,607,799 3,057,934 
5,081,343 3,112,634 
5,716,518 2,109,590 
13,638,309 9,537,978 
3,869,375 2,241,620 
2,361,649 1,232,976 
1,112,690 566,845 
744,104 211,284 
445,885 343,878 
428,353 78,700 
487,967 239,027 
1,153,437 580,087 
466,094 73,105 
28,964 4,611 
1,756,595 902,247 
$41,361,947 $24,483,518 
$448,308 $99,023 
49 
16 
20,637 Sie 
706,572 103,011 
750,883 699,965 
24,390 12,383 
$1,950,855 $914,382 
$13,202 $13,389 
2,024,300 1,534,583 
408,484 341,256 
257,765 142,387 
141,299 70,988 
12,761 7,047 
792 492 
$2.918.669 $2,110,142 
$1,675 $4 
5,822 eine 
1,279 30 
200 
443 oe 
33,930 14,997 
64,087 24,022 
433,305 244,219 
120,780 88,152 
96,717 50,873 
44,330 23,338 
4,165 ~7 014 
1,195 675 
5,047 69,858 
15,209 9,347 
35,245 12,690 
O44 8 
114,073 54,079 
$978,153 $555,884 
$156,340 $163,528 
122,543 33,078 
1,967 549 
105,128 68,010 
25,437 16,113 
15,097 7,258 
9.102 3,299 
70 rat 
Sa 600 
34 - 
~ & 
110 ae 
4,540 1,114 
$440, 399 $294,217 
$30,402 $17,977 
326,939 116,972 
424,725 173,258 
1,400,733 875,564 
417,786 240,527 
481,348 235,593 
231,338 102,078 
103,723 8,108 
23,368 76,385 
212,234 174,914 
70,639 28,836 
114,610 55,952 
9,194 2,130 
447,786 196,044 
$4,294,825 $2, 300,072 
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Company 


Security Mutual Ins. of N. Y. 
Group 
Workmen’s Comp. 


Liability other than auto (BiI.) ............. 


Auto Liability ((B-L.) 
Auto Liability ((P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. 


Burglary 
Total 


Shamrock Casualty 


Auto Liability (B.I.) 'N. Y. Statutory ....... 
RUA PaRIEW AOCERD: sachs tke na dnce sawn 
and Comprehensive ........... 


Auto F. & T. 
Total 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 


Accident only (Individual) 
Health (Individual) 


Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Group Accident & Health .................. 
Apcitent G TIGA 6. .cceccsc. ist 


Non-Canc. 
Workmen’s Comp. 


Liability other than auto (B.I.) ............ 


Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Total 


Truck Insurance Exchange 
Workmen’s Comp. 


Total 


Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ltd. 


Liability other than auto (BI) 
Auto F. & T. z 
Glass 
Burglary and 
Homeowners 

Total 


United Services Auto Assn. 


Liability other than auto (BJI) ............. 
(SS RR ree ree 


Auto Liability 


Auto Liability (P.D.) 


GREE MI eax ord a wla kh asec gl 


Auto F. & T. : 
Total 


United ge Casualty 
Accident only (Individual) 


Accident & Health Gi ee TS | 
PUCOUIMEIE EE BOOB is ssd css ess 05. 
NE CRON cc peck wiewd on2kvasy.aniea 
Liability other than auto (BJI.) ............. 


Group 


\uto Liability (B.I.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision 
Auto F. & T. 


Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 

Burglary and ” 
lomeowners 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Accident only 
Health 


Workmen’s Comp, 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.L.) 


Auto Collision 
Auto F, 


Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


Commercial Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


Universal 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 


Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Homeowners 


Accident & Health ........0cccsccess 


and Comprehensive ........... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 
PE ORRRE ck iter icssneesxeSauns 


A Oe ee oe OTT See Terre ree 


OS Se Core ry rer ee ee err 
Commercial Multiple Peril ................. 


and Comprehensive .......... 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............ 


Group Accident & Health , Be eatin mF 2 
Auto Liability (P.D.) ............c00s0e0000. 
uto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 
Liability other than auto (iP.D.) ........... 
Burglary and Theft I yi IR ae 


UNI N CRINEAII oo oh BE te ce neh oobi 
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Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
$8,015 $3,176 
3,419,617 1,858,712 
6,674,974 3,112,882 
656,506 324,803 
207,717 136,298 
1,064 -100 
6,612 695 
308,855 105,414 
9,860 2,548 
$11,293,220 $5,544,428 
$1,004,346 $1,194,078 
240,588 143,239 
15,170 6,683 
$1,920,104 $1,344,000 
$2,835,192 $1,145,146 
1,537,100 1,147,030 
469,625 210,811 
36,295,629 29,761,490 
10,113 ~9 530 
14,520,750 13,174,147 
8,183,219 5,284,387 
4,457,859 2,781,109 
$68,309,487 $53,394,590 
$27,675 $-2,392 
$27,675 $-2,392 
$756 Bony 
—534 
ced —59 
35 ah 
1,311 1,495 
153 VEE! 
8,314 1,330 
$10,569 $2,232 
20,139 $4,873 
1,384,785 630,526 
352,029 206,265 
449,582 248,036 
144,059 103,707 
$2,350,594 $1,193,407 
$8,295 $3,700 
1,710 1,424 
164,551 95,247 
830,945 329,619 
1,236,468 436,152 
1,875,948 1,292,462 
447,509 291 ,234 
114,217 54,354 
49,888 33,820 
96,899 69,184 
10,610 20,675 
34,652 9,579 
123,848 59,168 
239,192 71,095 
34,778 24,553 
$5,269,510 $2,792,266 
$229,283 $25,095 
12,955 881 
151,385 89,721 
3,415,077 1,969,035 
3,056,882 1,332,667 
5,679,973 4,052,240 
1,669,190 829,808 
908,868 453,287 
395,410 191,844 
516,299 375,763 
339,146 186,965 
679,338 35,004 
235,790 96,802 
534,206 278,300 
3,994 1,609 
794,271 355,008 
$18,622,667 $10,274,689 
$192,602 $173,820 
47,569 47,458 
51/970 24/253 
25,204 12,109 
19,377 17,546 
$336,722 $275,186 


(Contimued on ‘Page 48) 
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Fougner Sees Rehabilitation Fund 
As Public Relations at its Best 


Arne Fougner, president of Christiania 
General Insurance Corp., Tarrytown, N. 
y. whose articles and speeches on medi- 
ai and physical rehabilitation as ap- 
siied to workmen’s compensation and 
third party accident victims have at- 
tracted wide attention, pursues the public 
relations approach to the subject in his 
latest article which is highspotted on this 
page. = ° 

It is Mr. Fougner’s belief that the 
casualty insurance industry should re- 
vise its half-hearted thinking on rehabil- 
tation treatment, using it only when 
other conventional methods have been 
proved conclusively ineffective, and work 
owt a program whereby the severely in- 
iwred are referred to suitable rehabilita- 
tio centers within days rather than 
weeks of their accidents. If this were to 
he done on a large scale and as a typical 
pattern in workmen’s compensation cases, 
he predicts that rehabilitation would be 
much better known, understood and ad- 
mired. 

He offers the following nine ideas in an 
area where “soul searching is both in 
order and long overdue,” urging that the 
process “should center heavily upon a 
re-examination of our own usefulness, 
object in life and ‘raison d’etre.’” 


All of Us Must Study Rehabilitation 


“1, We should all study rehabilitation, 

and top management not the least, fol- 
lowed by all claims personnel, then un- 
lerwriters and ultimately P.R. people; 
the first to inspire, the second to become 
experts, the third to be proud to know 
and the fourth to shout about it. We 
should observe rehabilitation at work, 
recognize its many applications, its work- 
ing principles and the basic elements of 
physical medicine upon which it rests. 


“2. We should bring home to the public 
—policyholders and accident victims alike 
—the simple and basic truth that money 
alone does no one any good and cures 
no ills. Money is only as good as the 
service it buys. And the best service in 
this modern age to cope with serious 
injuries and their resultant disabilities, 
is rehabilitation, the story of which must 
be told at length and illustrated with 
actual case histories. 


“3. The insurance carriers would do 
well to identify themselyes with some- 
thing other than money. This is a basic 
and absolute principle of any and all P. 
R. concepts—identification with a clearly 
iefined product or service and with such 
identity preferably involved with human 
values, Thus, we should gradually de- 
velop the theme that—as far as major 
automobile injuries are concerned—we 
are in the business of offering rehabilita- 
tion rather than money, Money is sec- 
ondary, largely as a substitute for earn- 
ings during rehabilitation. 

“4. Offer rehabilitation in specific 
tases, starting with those where liability 
8 quite clear and where injuries suffered 
ate very severe. Do a bang-up job, using 
‘very means of persuasion, from tricks 
‘0 tears; but, do it sincerely, with real 
terest in getting the victim well and 
with the conviction that rehabilitation 
tan do the job, and do it right. 

“3. Gradually—as_ savings associated 
wth rehabilitation become apparent and 
aggregate economies are effected, we 
should expand its use to cases where 
lability is not obvious, but where ‘in- 
lies are sufficiently severe to threaten 
“ippling disabilities, and where a suit is 
trobable and liability possible, -if* only 
Netause of sympathy naturally evoked 
'y pathetic appearances. 


Industry Should Run Pilot Project 


6. Scattered efforts on the part of in- 
lividual companies in isolated areas 
might meet with limited success, because 
Kople generally don’t know much about 
thabilitation. It is hard to sell even the 
st of products to- the most likely pros- 
ft, until the public generally’ is’.aware 





of it. Therefore, the insurance industry 
should join forces in selecting a suitable 
test area, to run a pilot project, utilizing 
intensively all means of public informa- 
tion, publicity and persuasion. .. . 

“7. Let us all join forces in supporting 
rehabilitation, sponsoring research ac- 
tivities and contributing towards creation 
of increased training facilities, both 


vitally needed and clearly defined. Let 
us publicly hail the arrival of. the re- 
habilitation age and praise those who 
made it possible in one way or an- 
other. ... 

“8. This leads us directly back to our 
P. R. efforts and desires. Public rela- 
tions are nothing but ‘human relations— 
stretched, expanded and gently commer- 
cialized. They start in the heart. A profit 
motive is anathema, in and by itself. 
While we need not hide our profit mo- 
tive, we should treat it only as an ultimate, 
obvious and just award for services per- 
formed and usefulness demonstrated. 

“Dealing, if only indirectly, with bodily 
injuries, we must create within ourselves 


genuine interest in human beings and 
demonstrate equal respect for human 
values: ... . 

“9. Finally, we should join together in 
establishing an industry Insurance Fund 
for Rehabilitation which would emulate 
and benefit from the life insurance in- 
dustry’s experience in setting up its 
Medical Research Fund some 15 years 
ago. Annual grants to it now aggregate 
over $1 million annually. It is doing a 
fine collective job in the area of heart 
research. Rehabilitation is waiting for 
the same recognition, badly needing 
parallel stimulation. It is an industry 
challenge which is as much a duty as it 
is an opportunity.” 

















ASSAGHUSETTSBONDING':INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


Transacts business throughout the United States 
rendering a quality of service which wins for the 


company ever increasing patronage and respect. 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE _ 
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2 Earned Losses an 
New York State Experience Company Premiums Incurred Rat 

, Standard Fire of N. J. 
(Continued from Page 4) SEE oP coco akirch skckn eeniepainn'os $59,203 $19,171 32.49, 
Earned _Losses Loss erent a eee $59,203 = $19,171 3245, 

Company Premiums Incurred Ratio —— 

United States Fire eg eae ceseasccccceces $28,960 3,414 11.8% 
Workmen's Comp. ...0....2000000000des00000 $180,166 $106,238 59.0% Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ........... 10,813 3,085 285 
Liability other than auto (B.L) .............. 249,405 233,464 93.6 Liability other than auto (PJD.) ............. 37 wae a a: 
Auto Liability (B.I.) ...............seeee000: 1,032,815 728,747 70.6 Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 37 et 
Auto Liability (P.D.) .............222000eeees 310,617 207,061 66.7 Homeowners .........0+seeeeeeeeeeereeeecees 811 Pe 
eS Sa Sédtieeaneales 397,120 196,538 49.5 — 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 213,834 105,828 49.5 Total 2... ceeseeeeeeeseeeeees $40,658 $6,499 16.0% 
Liability other than auto (P/D.) ............. 29,020 6,623 22.8 St. Paul C : 

RR Cr acd eaeet eclaigenaseenediensic 9,643 124 go ee eee 
i OAR 28,320 TR I > seg Shogo 0 aa ie; ace 
Glass. ; 19.637 10.875 554 Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 2,210 SoG 
ae cen ied fle ct 5 ac aa mabe aca nie 41.676 10.28? 247 Hospital ‘& Medical Expense (Individual) ... 47,598 46,493 977 
ey om oe ee eke 1 etl acs eA , oor aT Group Accident & Health ...............0005 73,714 37,992 515 
Commercial (Multiple Peril .................. 4,787 325 6.8 Workmen's Comp 328 464 129 123 7 
: ~ / w Pee eeeesecsereeeseseseseee I, > 5 
es co aks ce tad ek enese Suebawass 384,031 209,720 54.6 Liability or on OS 659,932 383,727 ae 
1¢ Pe EE BURIED och 5 ne neh'sdcunddabsscrar’ec 1,006,305 812,007 
Total ...-.sseeseeeeeeeseeenes $2,901,071 $1,821,580 628% Auto Liability (PD) .........0..csc0ccccccee 272.906 155,679 ry 

estes Fire PS RON on 505350 00003 0% iesahnsiasae vasis 241,696 101,208 419 
a Cc cecil i ckuawasexaedidese $50,161 $21,425 42.7% Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 110,549 50,340 455 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 19,285 8,002 420 Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 86,034 31,932 37.1 
© iTS a ei igi lea a ge 14,896 10.060 675 EE SG iss to sa waes tea hun oS Sus <8 bce sow 40,058 8,501 212 
Detetiewe ail Weelt .....0...scccccecenscvees 693 1,460 2107 EY cic sindasnan sane snhsuSnbeene«sasessioeanks 438,992 2,591 6 
RIE ee ee 163,487 49.625 30.4 ee eet eee eee rere 36,638 19,341 528 

EURO AMIE TERME 6c os gx nisin ed owe 30a 4a%.06% 83,043 43,907 525 
EG ea ae ee $248,522 $90,662 3%.5% Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 51,026 ~1,333 cnt 
NM 5 5 sca ue cuaeaneeks au bacax cies oem 547,763 296,968 54.2 

Gent only: (Individual) $18,007 Zz 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 0 $294 5.0% BRN cxncciatacentecnweaees ans 142,51 2 2 5% 
Group Accident & Health ................... 617.788 425,181 68.8 — — 
NO Tn no cnove vnecnnovecacs ss 5,711,741 3,325,593 58.2 Standard Accident 
Liability other than auto (B1.) .............. 1,469,583 317,682 216 Accident only (Individual) .................. $39,773 $24,484 61.6% 
NS BINS cc sectsvensasscnnsane 8.607.085 5,086,844 591 LES Ng OOS ee re heer 9,216 412 
Mn IIE CIPERD oncndicecccecscccecscesss 2,720,302 1,585,471 58.2 Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 420 65 155 
3 andi TR Rs Ne Mee aie 1,206,502 563,374 46,7 Group ‘Accident & Health ................05. 220,540 133,063 60.3 
Auto F. & 7 and Comprehensive yee ey ee 557,520 265,116 476 W orkmen’s Comp. SRCRAO WEDS DO 60:68 0:09 SOS 448% 793,617 372,583 470 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 282.567 123,044 43.9 Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 1,143,469 454,100 397 
| 1s 1 2 ns hal at Pa eae in aaa ee en 51,507 27 305 53.0 eg OS ee 0 ae 3,374,271 2,028,634 60.1 
ie MN WORE: ics scccscancvahsennssav’ 52,262 22.148 424 OS Sd; ree 920,122 604.686 657 
Homeowners BS Se ER ee ee Se RN ERE Os Ae 192,666 69,391 36.0 Auto Collision SCOCOE HO See deer seeresseeseeeeeee 369,069 229,270 62.1 

es Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 163,351 84,016 514 

| EA Ot Ae eT ae $21,487,439 $11,812,943 550% Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 118,400 38,674 32.7 

= EEN, ee Cr cia argh Bini eae ee eases kN ea Ss 88,630 24,263 274 

_ Utilities Mutual ee ee a ee Seen 732,052 49,068 “67 
NOS GAIID. -5sissnsrsericcisnsccsucnee $1,046,774 $463,206 44.3% Glass vee eee aeecetecetecstecsteteteens 96.441 47'500 493 
: ae ———— urglary anc AA So nent eee 187,069 2,72 2 

Re eo $1,046,774 $463,206 44.3% Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 885 , a 166 

Wadia Seon Co. Be a ent ee nt ae ae amnee 187,932 87,681 46,7 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 126 or. eae -— e penises 
ote 4 aan iella heen 7 Gass “ae EROS De Na Wt AE AES $8,445,257 $4,200,543 504% 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) Tore TT eT et ee 32,203 3,167 98 Switzerland General 
Auto Liability (B.1) ..........0.sscesecesees 53,757 82,759 154.0 RUIN cee ciccac ws xno in ci dear ac hee $12,289 $9,239 75.2% 
Auto Liability (P.D.) ..............0000ee0-- 17,232 121946 75.1 Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 23,059 "5.242 27 
pan ae an eee eI 13,533 10,722 792 Homeowners ........s0scscseseees ccc eeeey 33,046 46612 ‘1410 
yer F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 6,980 4,097 58.7  — iageeaaamtiaa  lilyue aie miner 
ability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 602 419 mee BARS on ewes % 
CN Ses eee ecg aCrudesditKhehwaenaeiuss 5,808 3,206 55.2 se aaah — — is 
Burglary and Theft ...................00000 4,567 1,328 29.1 _ Tokio Fire & Marine 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 5,039 uals ee Liability other than auto (BuI.) .............. 2 $. 4.5 veal 
(es 8S ia ipa i te a eae RR 70,333 62,944 80.5 NEN OR UNOED a knh ioe bsess cna. cnadaddae 31 ai 

I aa ie a haten tin ga anaes $210,180 $183,420 87.3% WOE SScse se trexisdvenakenens $73 
(Continued on Page 50) 
, A ge cg General non ——— 
Ajability other than auto (B.I.) .............. $351 ee Pre . 4 
SE OO eee -eeereseensooees 84,296 40,845 48.4 Three Point P rogram to N. L State Figures 
i * % x Oo DR cikndesacs ee 5 2 7 
ee ere rears? “— ae ee Improve Sales Methods (Continued from Page 14) 
Burglary and Theft ............ccc0ceeeeeeee 801 ee eee _ An agents’ sales methods will naturally their loss ratio was 17.2%, a nine point 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 47 saan rai improve with increased knowledge of the improvement. The mutuals with $507; 
i i in RRS Rip eR cr iE ae le 10,144 2.708 %7 business and experience. Nevertheless, 239 EJP. showed 1.4% loss ratio. 
there are certain steps that an agent may Glass insurance earned premiums of 
OT a OE $133,810 $74,005 55.49 take which will tend to increase his sales $7,705,275 were $376,000 more than in 
a efficiency : 1958 and loss ratios for both years wert 
; Westchester Fire 1. Plan Interviews in advance of calls 484%. The stock companies accounted 
Workmen's Comp. ..............0.:s0ss0000. $117,968 $46,797 39.7% ... learn something about the risk for $6,818)196 E.P. with 47.6% LR, 
Liability other eS} 147,122 56,651 38.5 in advance of the call... organize compared with the mutual production 
Auto Liability (B.1.) ................0.200005 562,465 478,828 85.1 points to be presented in an orderly of $887,079 for 54.2% loss ratio. 
Auto Liability (P-D.) ...............c00c000s 166,136 113,126 68.1 manner... brush up on the mat- ‘Burglary and theft writings of $I; 
AmB COMIOR 220.552. e se sesscvesesecesccess 207,885 105,616 50.8 rials to be discussed. 772,834 were up $1 million over 198. 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 110,371 56,571 51.3 2. Outline sales talks for various lines Loss ratios were higher, the overall be- 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 14,518 12,679 87.3 . Tevise talks from time to time ing 47)1%. The stock companies reporte 
| SCREENERS.” (tin ae ey 7,222 3,500 48.5 according to your own actual ex- $17,722,721 E.P. on which 46.2% |oss 
EAS LukehR con eiadercd aes abeshsoseek vac 9.815 750 76 perience and effectiveness. ratio was shown. On $1,050/112 EP. 
Tn as 12,867 9,121 70.9 3. Sales aids . . . get the prospect’s the mutual carriers reported 61.4% los 
Dargiary end Theft ...................0..26% 27,818 9,656 34.7 attention and drive your sales point ratio. Both were higher than in 1958 
Commercial Multiple Peril ................... 2.177 515 23.7 home with illustrated sales folders, Production fell off in the boiler-ma- 
NTE 0 ec oSL kn dda Gisaa aes nase kesak 264,004 107,053 40.5 newspaper clippings, claim cases, chinery line, the score being $5,685 
and other similar material. E.P. compared with $6,096,654 in 1958. 
Total «1.20. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $1,650,368 $1,000,863 60.6% publoke se nee Rallies Still a money maker, the B. & ro 
: udlishe y Aetna Casualty Surety, ratio was 26: ompared with 21.17% 
__ , Standard Fire of Hartford ; Philadelphia branch office. » in 1958, The seock a an roduce 
Liability other th —, ey ae 
y other than auto (BI) .............. $30,280 $25,543 84.4% i ato 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive .......... : a , 4,199,577 EP. on which the loss & 
e s ties . was 30.2%, nearly nine points highet 
es ot ope lai 101 31 31.5 Up-to-Date Ad Wording nelly age ious. The mutual 
NS Eee ee 33,645 4,657 13.8 “Wi and ‘X’ Se Le re teed 000 
oceneniaial Qiuidinie ustl O45 , f e do not sell Brand ‘X’—we repre- with $1,485,690 -E.P. produced $100, 
Pp “SSG a ees 1! 314 15.8 i —_ ne sa are ned more B. & M. business than in oo 
—— —From “General's Review”—publishe Their comparativ ios were 169% 
TE castcersinananinevintensees $66,014 $30,550 i timaidéiitimmtiuim «aa | 
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Father-Son Partnership 


(Continued from Page 7) 


hey do business, They include: Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, The Travelers, 
The Insurance Co. of North America, 
yartford Fire Insurance Group, St. Paul 
fire & Marine, The Home, The Camden 
ind the Northwestern National. 

“‘Mhe majority of these fine companies 
rave good life and multiple line facili- 


es, The Teas—father and son—are hap- 
oy in their company representation. — 
Meet Mutual Competition by Hustling 
Mutual or direct writer competition 
not and never will be a bugaboo to 
he Teas Agency. The father and son 
old their own by hustling around town 
ior business. Even though Wisconsin 
Rapids, in the central part of Wiscon- 
in, is the heartland of the Mutuals and 
the Scandinavian Co-op movement, the 
Teas are undaunted. Representing the 
sock company ideals has meant a sin- 
re sales story for them to tell, cen- 
red around “points of difference” be- 
ween the two systems of merchandise. 
When the homeowners policy was re- 
leased, father and son hustled out to 
gt whole streets of the finer homes 
ntown insured. Then the NBCU’s Fam- 
ly Automobile Policy gave them a chance 
0 build up such important areas as 
family protection, A.I.D., liability limits, 
ete, Actually they have been so busy 
with sales calls and closings that they 
haven't had time to worry about com- 
petition. 

Several months ago Dwight Teas got 
a emergency long-distance call from 
a sheriff’s office in the southern part 
f the state. One of the agency’s in- 
sureds had crashed into a rural post- 
man’s car, one of the sons was dead, 
the wife had been thrown across the 
highway, the car was demolished and 
the father was urgently in ‘need of help. 
This was a red light alert to M'r. Teas. 
Within several hours. roundrobin tele- 
phone calls had alerted the claims people 
f the Aetna Casualty & Surety. A 
aims man rushed out to this remote 
fam town, and the insured learned 
hat the “points of difference” storv 
which Dwight Teas had previously told 
im, was really true. 


Believers in Personalized Advertising 


The agency lays real stock in its ad- 
vetising program, And to give its per- 
sonalized story real direction and char- 
acter, the agency has assembled its ma- 
terial for the last two years in a port- 
iio and entered the “best use of ad- 
vertising” competition of Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference. The ‘purpose of 
his entry is simple. Advertising to 
many insurance men is like high altitude 
‘0 test pilots. Your head is light, too 
ight to see, hear or think. When one 
iees his name on a calendar, a big bill- 
voard or a match box, he sometimes 
thinks this is advertising. The Teas 
‘on’t think that they are honest judges 
ot their own ad efforts. So they appreci- 
ite the criticism they have received 
‘tom the judges in the IA'C competition. 
‘As a result of this honest appraisal 
% ad goals and budget, they have de- 
‘eloped a simple yet effective way to 
wuld up their corporate image. They 
Ws newspaper display ads each week. 
The ads are simple, the copy short. The 
‘gency’s trademark cut is used at the 
‘in the same way as the “Big I” seal 
% the NAIA is placed at the bottom 
“the ad. The ad appears in the same 
MSition, page three, lower left-hand cor- 
wt, every Saturday night. 

. fect mail activity consists of spe- 
‘a campaign mailings which may run 
i high as 5,000 at a time. A special 
Ce insurance direct mailer, “the Calling 
‘atd,” prepared by the Aetna Life with 
ie eprint, is sent to 200 selected peo- 
be ach month, A special tax letter is 
‘mt to a list of 100 estate analysis 
MSpects quarterly. 


Calendars and Birthday Cards 


a addition, five different types of 
tndars are used at the beginning 


of the year. Most every public school 
classroom has a TEAS Insurance page- 
a-day calendar in the front of the room. 
Desk calendars are sent to about 500 
special accounts with a Christmas holi- 
day letter. Two thousand celluloid pock- 
et calendars are usually gone by the 
end of January. So far radio or TV 
time have not been used by the Teas. 

The agency sends out about 1,500 
birthday cards each year. Another pub- 
lic relations tool involves clipping the 
newspaper each day. A personal “Con- 
gratulations” card is always sent to the 
people who make the news in town. 
All these public relations and advertis- 
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ing aids help to remind people that 
“TEAS is insurance, and insurance means 
TEAS.” 

Dwight Teas, 59, who observed his 
35th anniversary early this year as a 
representative of the Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies, is a native of New 
Haven who went west to Chicago where 
he attended the University of Chicago, 
and then went further west in 1920 ito 
Wisconsin Rapids to accept a position 
in the personnel department of Con- 
solidated Water Power & Paper Co. 

Over the years Mr. Teas has been 
prominently identified with insurance 
agents’ associations. He helped to or- 
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ganize both the Wisconsin Association 
of Insurance Agents and the Central 
Wisconsin Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. Both organizations elected him 
as their first president. 

In anniversary tribute to him, “The 
Aetna-izer,” house organ of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, said: “A 
hardworking, enthusiastic agent, Mr. 
Teas has established outstanding pro- 
duction records in both the life and gen- 
eral insurance fields.” 

His affiliations include South Wood 
County Y.sM.C.A. of which he is vice 
president; chairman of Wisconsin Rap- 

(Continued on Page 50) 





Fidelity and Deposit Company has specialized 
for 70 years in fidelity and surety bonds. 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 48) 


Company 


State Farm Mutual 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
Auto Collision bbe OO 0.0564 56s 605 5 S003 8080s 0 608 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


a ee ee eee 


State Insurance Fund of New York 
CN. ns canons ncane ces areesanss 
NG one bn bia ndde i weeaen nasi 


State-Wide of New York 
Liability other than auto (B.L) .............. 
RE EMD hi55c050s0ssecisuscs seen 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
ES ee 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 


eee bt eg hao ha ae 


Stuyvesant of Allentown, Pa. 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
iil, cit a heed ane oa SNORE A 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive 
Liability other than auto ((P:D.) 
Surety 
NE OPPO TT EET CREE CCT CL CTT TT er 
Multiple Line 
Homeowners 


Total 


Sun Insurance Group 

Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
Workmen’s Comp ee eer ‘ 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .... 
SN ES SEED on is vnc envieesdcsisnsiskce's 
Auto Liability (P.D.) 
6. now shn ih cde eek bikes eh eR 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Glass 


IE, CU ee sae wisinubaws 6 aun 0.0 
Commercial Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


Transportation of Chicago 
Accident only (Individual) .................. 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 
NN SEE eS ee ey ane ee 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) 
Auto Liability (B.1.) 
Autto Liability (P.D.) 
OL Ear enone ee a a we 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 


Glass 


Burglary and Theft 
Homeowners 


DUE. och dase oShunasateaenees 
The Travelers Indemnity* 

NINE SE TT ee ee 

Liability other than auto (B.1.) 

Auto Liability (B.I.) 

Auto Liability (P.D.) 

Auto Collision 


Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 
Liability other than auto (P/D.) ............. 
DE PRS Cree is oases lssdeitens se eee 
SE Ce SuSUE TAR ShG kekiceksGs bss ddebsceekss 
Glass 


NN ee ee 
ee OE ee 
Commercial Multiple Peril 
Homeowners 


Tol LAtesee  } te oe) oe 
* Includes Charter Oak Fire’s Results. 




















Earned Losses 

Premiums Incurred 
$30,481 $16,530 
5,788,558 6,449,539 
2,816,287 1,326,662 
1,443,249 893,840 
745,636 412,981 
12,399 —115 
$10,836,610 $9,099,437 
$53,817,968 $43,547,626 
3,084,308 2.916.916 
$57,502,276 $46,404,542 
$40, 27¢ $4,967 
828,534 426,317 
243,584 156,268 
40,392 14.918 
31,377 7,074 
2,647 549 
$1,186,810 $610,093 
$11,059 ae 
319,367 33,835 
73,075 20,934 
1,266,059 728,913 
603 767 268,232 

5,799 

688 

94 
553 an 
852 203 
$2,281,313 $1,052,117 
$71,601 $24,771 
112,203 48.240 
8,246 1,527 
479,835 316.609 
587,517 289,092 
1,730,780 1,069,530 
434,857 292.837 
779,999 411,754 
525,368 286.134 
50,174 44.200 
53,978 31,638 
29,779 15,144 
80,045 43,819 
308,706 166,170 
11,966 3,539 
127,863 78,130 
$5,392,977 $3,059,858 
$1,203 $366 
67,759 28.780 
64,078 43,702 
357,092 323,195 
256,057 97,670 
81,103 52,231 
26,963 20,425 
13,090 11,947 
4,894 1,280 
9.015 2,431 
173 15 
209 1,240 
93 1,325 
$882,329 $584,007 
$20,283 $-1,940 
1,369,930 661,927 
22,891,199 19,024,877 
8,183,840 4,506,251 
5,140,446 2,746,080 
2,122,557 1,176,588 
1,589,281 665,486 
967 014 1,050,490 
1,099,396 159,925 
404,534 214,900 
1,378,675 624,480 
1,003,915 470,735 
9,578 2,058 
1,312,255 620,575 
$47,492,903 $31,922,432 
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Father-Son Partnership 
(Continued from Page 49) 
ids Park Commission; trustee of First 
Congregational Church, and member of 
sports are golf, gardening and kite fly- 
His son, Dan, is also a member of 
NAIA and NALU. He is a graduate 


of Parts I and II of LUTC and of the 
accident and sickness course. He grad- 


Country-wide Experience—Mutual C 


(Continued from Page 18) 














Lumbermens Mutual Casualty ............-. 141,302,910 71,629,022 
Lumbermens Mutual of Mansfield, O. ....... 15,742,407 7,506,524 
Merchants Mutual Casualty ................. 25,934,572 14,417,308 
Michigan Millers Mutual ................... 15,724,228 6,963,261 
Michigan Mutual Liability .................. 49,268,329 29,435,397 
Millers Mutual of Illinois ................... 9)175,399 4,255,389 
Mill Owners Mutual, lowa .................. 7,097 ,927 3,566,343 
Mutual Boiler of Boston ................... 16,952,937 4,319,510 
National Grange Mutual Liability ............ 22,010,426 12,791,727 
Nationwide Mutual Auto .................... 160,240,628 92,941,150 
New York Mutual Casualty ................. 7,522,694. 4,758,786 
Graphic Arts Mutual Insurance Co. ......... 1,943,898 1,133,309 
(Formerly N. Y. Printers & Bookbinders Mutual) 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual ................. 7,018,023 3,006,089 
Penna. Lumbermens Mutual ................ 8,931,176 4,245,980 
Pa. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mut. Cas....... 28,350,721 16,254,951 
Public Service Mutual ...................... 15,423,762 7,347,275 
Security Mutual Casualty of Illinois ......... 25,864,774 18,445,453 
Security Mutual Insurance of New York..... 13,111,940 6,728,268 
State Farm Mutual Auto .................... 432,061,041 257,084,976 
ROS EE rates an als aiereln a ae ulus 2°00 9.00% 39,431,638 21,364,864 
SE Sd a6 ww 4 x bein Gin oie Seth '04 4 Noa 1,176,684 555,283 
Worcester Mutual Fire ..................... 7,497,991 2,941,400 
Earned Losses 
Company Premiums Incurred 
Western Assurance 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. $127 re 
ed BE CS 2 7 450 
eng OS SS (2k) ne z 25 
RON REINS oe cas soc cin ewes Gas euiee< éos 915 31,210 11,743 
Auto F, & T. and Comprehensive ............ 16,805 6,323 
Liability other than auto (P:D.) ............. 4 Pott 
RO SMINE DEEL 4.5.03 a4 sus Ke S03K 95.0% s 0:0,0 96 25 
OS ES ee ae ei ee, a ae 9,826 1,891 
WUE hau Get Wee Oke Ges au'« $58,077 20,457 
Worcester Mutual Fire 
Liability other than auto (B.1.) .............. $2,720 $7,019 
eg, Oo. i SA aE eee sane Se 239,427 101,148 
Auto 'F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 95,108 38,904 
OR RR a le eee es 624 439 
Ce es i | er 57 Soa 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 106 (ee 
IRIN en ea a wave 369,843 174,942 
SAS ee Aen. aa $707,885 $323,142 
Yorkshire of New York 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. $15,598 $5,230 
WOE BORN ae Sac c aa clesainee bos sca~s 227,597 124,847 
Liability other than auto (iB.I.) ............. 357,016 229,707 
PARES RMD MOSEL). 5s ach sSinwweddseneccccis 605,560 627,053 
RES Dy REED) cn ecaevcc sends me sessss 181,804 95,529 
EIS EE REE Ree ee eee 102,414 61,628 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ 51,870 23,872 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. 45,206 47 204 
RIM A Sie hsiks Sek On GRE FASE Foe Nha se wien 7,932 5,742 
BM Gos" Baeeuwaner Uses nse ciweinae «6% 5 2s 3,106 2,871 
SE ee eerie Pree et ae 31,576 18,409 
NN NE ROO ons cicnsiaisetwmsiaaaee oes 00 102,830 49,837 
EOE ane Fae oe ee 146,555 65,926 
MRI ee etn Mercure iis a 6.6.06: $1,939,124 $1,358,455 
Zurich-American Companies 
Accident only (Individual) .................. $2,333 $174 
Accident & Health (Individual) ............. 395 ere 
Hospital & Medical Expense (Individual) ... 12,269 14,317 
Group ‘Accident & Health ................... 4,671,399 3,060,326 
ee Ee ers eee 2,043,504 1,316,805 
Liability other than auto (B.I.) .............. 1,819,668 552,095 
GE SR IBD Bice ene de cawesssccscas 3,410,921 3,277,137 
ag EOE (2 Ch ee --. 916,851 459,183 
RN I Sig sks Se dae she SERRE Uan v0 bovid 235,906 122,313 
Auto F. & T. and Comprehensive ............ » 107,530 - .46,929 
Liability other than auto (P.D.) ............. a: ° 118,147 120,574 
EE despre ea) 5 i 241,308 62,018 
TON FEE A 2 ee ree 98,512 38,607 
ee | a a ae 352,360 147,116 
Boiler and Machinery ....................... 167,485 34,908 
Commercial Multiple Peril .................. 252 ones 
ee ne ee, ee. , re 112,838 82,038 
Total .......ccscceedecccccnns--- S14 311678 .; $0,334,600 


ein 
uated this spring from the Aetna Cay, 
alty & Surety school in Hartford ay; 
finished the ECP school course of Aet, 
Life last year. He further rounded oy 
his insurance education by graduating 
from the R. & R. tax and business jp. 
surance course and is now studying fy, 
both NAIA and NALU. His favorite his QLU designation. Active in Ry 

Cross work, he also served as co-chajy. 
ing. man this year of the South Wood Coy. 
ty United Fund Drive. Like his fathe 
he is also interested in the local Yy 
C.A., being a member of its camp cop. 
mittee. His favorite sport is golf, 
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REINSURANCE 


FOLLOWING YOU 


into every jurisdiction . 
of the United States, to 
increase your scope, 
capacity and security — 


Employers service is com- 
plete in 


MULTIPLE LINES. 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
21 West 10th St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
107 William St. 175 W. Jackson 100 Bush St. 

















Chalk up another big PLUS for 
AIU...its 40th year of interna- 


tional imsurance services. 


Its experience and facilities are 
at your service. Call the AIU 


office nearest you and ask for 


Dept. F. 


Se. %, 
XS AMERICAN 
3 INTERNATIONAL 


QU! unverweiters 


Boston « Chicago «+ Dallas + Denver + Houston 
Los Angeles * Miami + NewOrleans + New York 
Portland + San Francisco + Seattle + Tulsa + Washington 
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sixty-first Year, No. 26 


Clarke Smith Heads 
Executive Committee 
Of National Board 


Royal-Globe Group President Has 
Served on Executive Committee 
For Last Four Years 


ll COMPANIES ~ JOIN NBFU 


Membership Totals 210; Five Com- 
in Appleton & Cox Group, 
Others in St. Louis Group 





Clarke Smith, president of the Royal- 
Globe Insurance Group, has been elected 
cairman of the executive committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Mr, Smith has been a member of the 
wectitive committee since 1956, As chair- 
man, he succeeds Lester S. Harvey, pres- 
ident of the New Hampshire Insurance 
Group, who was elected vice presiden. 
of the National Board on May 26. If the 
«stom of many years’ standing is main- 
ained this election puts Mr. Smith in 
ine for advancement to president of the 
National Board in a few years. 

Mr, Smith served as secretary of the 
National Board during the past year. He 
hag been a member of the National 
Roard’s finance committee since 1958. He 
was chairman of the fire prevention and 
mgineering standards committee from 
194-56, a committee of which he was a 
member from 1951-58, 


New Company Members 


The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 

rs announces that at a meeting of the 
executive committee on June 16 eleven 
companies were elected to membership 
in the organization. The new members 
are: 

Alpina Insurance Co., Maritime Insur- 
ace Co., Reliance Marine, Tokio Marine 
and Fire, Washington General, all of the 
Appleton & ‘Cox Group. 

St. Louis Fire and Marine, Washing- 
in Fire and Marine, Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Midwestern Fire and 
Marine, all of the St. Louis Insurance 
Group. 

Also Stonewall Insurance Co. and Bal- 
our-Guthrie Insurance Co. Membership 
i the National Board now totals 210 
companies. 

Mr. Smith was born in 1901 in Atlanta, 
fa, and received his education at the 
University of North Carolina. He entered 
Mstrance in 1921 as a special agent for 
the Home Insurance Co. 

In 1926 he joined the Royal-Globe In- 
sirance Group as special agent in North 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Manhattan Casualty Company eh Ahead With Its Big 


156 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38 
BEekman 3-2200 


SPECIALISTS in SERVICE to PRODUCERS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY FIDELITY and SURETY 
FIRE and MARINE ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


and its Life Affiliate 


The Gotham Life Insurance Company 
Of New York 


LIFE GROUP ACCIDENT & HEALTH 














NOW... Colonial Life Offers 


Personal Accident & Heaith 
through its Guaranteed Renewable to Age 65 
INCOME PROTECTOR POLICY 


Providing Loss of Income Benefits 


from $100-500 per month 
under 4 different benefit plans 
with various waiting periods 


Accidental Death Benefit 


OPTIONAL BENEFITS: 


@ Hospital Expense @ Surgical Expense* 


@ Accident Partial Disability 
*Except New York State 


™e Colonial Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 





Affiliated with Chubb & Son, Inc. 


through Federal Insurance Company 














Center In Boston 


Proposed Revision of Present Re- 
newal and Development Laws 
Satisfactory to the Company 


ITS REQUESTS AI ARE GRANTED 


Company Says Any Law Revision 
Will Be Responsibility of City 
and Commonwealth Officials 











The Prudential Insurance Co. is going 
ahead with the building of its $150,000,- 
000 Prudential Center in Boston which 
will completely transform a section of 
the city that has been blighted for years 
although in close proximity to the Boston 
Public Library, one of the city’s prin- 
cipal hotels, and home offices of four of 
the principal insurance companies. 

A delay in building plans was caused 
because of necessity of special legisla- 
tion in amending present laws to make 
them applicable to projects such as The 
Prudential Center. It is now believed 
the situation has been satisfactorily met. 

The plans are for a project costing 
about $150 million. The building program 
is for a 50-story office building, a 1,000 
room hotel, six apartment houses. The 
site is adjoining the Back Bay Station 


of New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. 


Public Officials Prepare Revision of Law 


The Prudential has stated that it has 
no objection, in principle, to going for- 
ward with the construction of Pru- 
dential Center through the urban re- 
newal and redevelopment route if pres- 
ent laws can be amended to make them 
applicable to projects such as the Pru- 
dential Center. There is no objection 
to the existing 6% limitation on divi- 
dends nor the excise tax formula in the 
present law. 

The Prudential worked actively on the 
special legislation, directed to Prudential 
Center only, which the Justices stated 
they could not approve. It was Pruden- 
tial’s opinion, however, that any revision 
of the general renewal and redevelop- 
ment laws of the Commonwealth should 
be the responsibility of city and com- 
monwealth officials, since they will have 
to live with such laws long after‘ the 
Prudential matter is settled. 

Accordingly, city and commonwealth 
officials have prepared a revision of the 
present renewal and redevelopment laws 
and suggested legislation has been sub- 
mitted to the Prudential to determine 
whether or not the company would be 
willing to proceed with the projected 
Center, under this legislation. 


Proposed Revision 


This suggesied legislation grants the 
only requests made by the Prudential: 
First, that nothing in the legislation 
would interfere with the size and extent 
of the Prudential Center since the build- 
ings comprising the Center have been 
designed on a scale necessary to make 
the project economically feasible. Sec- 
ond, that the controls on maintenance 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


In the “‘good old days’’ 

when the best cuts of beef were 10¢ a pound 
and $1,000 was a lot of money . . . when there 
was no income tax and no inheritance tax... 


the programming of life insurance was 
unheard of . .. 


business life insurance, pension trusts and 
group coverages were far in the future... 


life insurance training worthy of the name 
was beyond a distant horizon. . . 


agents knew little about life insurance 
and the public knew even less. 


In those days life was simple, if not easy, and 
so was life insurance selling. 


But today life is complex and life 
insurance selling is complex. Today’s under- 
writer must have a working knowledge not 
only of elementary life insurance, but also 
of advanced underwriting in all of its facets 
if he is to render sound and complete service 
to his clients and thereby earn the full 


measure of success that his calling offers. 
He must have a yearning for learning. 


There is no better way to satisfy that 
yearning than through serious application 
to the course of study leading to the coveted 


distinction, Chartered Life Underwriter. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS + ORGANIZED 1851 
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Return of The Professional Agent 
Needed to Prevent Debacle—McCarty 


Says Some of the Mass Distribution, Substitution of Term for 
Cash Value Insurance and Warping of Basic Advantages 
And Uses Can Result in Dissatisfied Policyholders 


Life insurance advertising, promotion 
and sales approaches are tending to tear 
away the solid foundation that the busi- 
ness is built upon and may very well 
iad to the eventual degrading of the 
product in the consumer’s eye. Some of 
the mass distribution of the product, the 
substitution of Term insurance for cash 
value insurance and the warping of the 
basic advantages and uses of life insur- 
ance so aS to compete with securities 
can only result in dissatisfied policy- 
holders, disillusioned widows and dis- 
traught pensioners in the years to come, 
the managing director of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
pointed out in an address before the 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion in Rochester, N. Y. recently. = 

Spencer L. McCarty, CLU, agent in 
Albany for Provident Mutual Life stated 
that only a return of the professional 
agent, writing tailored-to-fit business for 
cients who are buying life insurance 
for the advantages only offered by life 
insurance can prevent a debacle. Cash 
value life insurance is cheaper in the 
long run, provides more flexibility for 
the insured and even pays better commis- 
sions to the agent, yet, “Why are we 
afraid to ask for the premium on an 
Ordinary life policy when we are in com- 
petition with Term?”, he asked. | 

Mr. McCarty said that cash value life 
insurance can insure, in the sense of 
protecting, while at the same time build 
reserves to be used for retirement pur- 
poses and still guarantee cash at the 
instant of death, or at the moment funds 
are needed for loan purposes. Life in- 
surance has always had the reputation 
for offering a complete service. It is a 
comprehensive product—and it is guar- 
anteed. Yet, we are ignoring these basic 
features in our product. 

In emphasizing the basic advantages 
of life insurance that the speaker be- 
lieves are now being overlooked by many 
agents, he said, “In the early days of life 
insurance, we thought in terms of lump- 
sum payments; first, an amount of death 
insurance sufficient to pay the burial ex- 
penses; then, we sold a lump-sum policy 
to pay for expenses other than the fun- 
eral. Then, the life insurance business 
became settlement-option conscious. 

Monthly Income Idea 

“The monthly income idea was not 
only a boom to our business,” he con- 
tinued by saying, “but an efficient meth- 
od of paying claims for maximum effec- 
tiveness. So, our sales and thinking 
switched from simple and understand- 
able lump sums of money at death, to 
income, so that families might live dur- 
ing the ‘critical years’ of the children 
growing up; and then, followed by an 
income for the lifetime of the widow. 
The investment facilities of the life in- 
surance companies were recognized and 
accepted. 

“So far as the needs of protecting the 
family were concerned, we have—as life 
underwriters—sold replacement of earn- 
ngs to provide for food, clothing, and 
shelter. But,” Mr. McCarty pointed out, 
on the retirement side of the ledger, for 
Protecting income after retirement, we 
started with monthly income but have 
been willing to substitute the banker’s 
and stock salesman’s concept of how 
much lump-sum ‘capital’ do you need to 
do the job for retirement? Our com- 
Petitors are selling safety-deposit boxes 
hee of securities—not a monthly enve- 
ope by mail with a spendable check; 
and we sometimes try to compete with 
them on their concepts instead of our 
°wn—monthly income. Our troubles be- 
gin when we forget that we provide pro- 
ection for those who live too long— 
a well as those who die too soon; and 


alife insurance policy is designed, natur- 


ally, to take care of both contingencies. 
And, it is a certainty if one does not oc- 
cur, the other will! 

“As life insurance men, how long has 
it been since we dusted off the corner- 
stone of our business and read what it 
says about life insurance? The defini- 
tion I like was written by Tom Hill and 
it goes like this: ‘Life insurance is a 
system, devised to protect someone 
against the economic loss caused by the 
termination of a producing power: Your 
family in event of your premature death; 
Yourself and your family in event of 
your total disability; Yourself in your 
own old age.’ 

“Producing power as used here, is not 
a sum of money. It connotes to me a 
flow of energy to meet the continuing 
daily needs. Total disability is a living 
tragedy—robbing you of your ability to 
go on providing—at the same time— 
continuing your daily expenditures. And, 
so it is with old age—not a static term- 
ination but, rather, a graduation into 
new avenues of effort and activity. These 
needs for your family or yourself are 
not satisfied with the ownership of a 
factory building—even if it was worth a 
million dollars; but is now unoccupied. 
You can not spend a tar-paper roof for 


SPENCER L. McCARTY 


food and clothing,” he pointed out. 

“Nor can you satisfy the needs by 
ownership of an apartment house that 
is now condemmed and unrented because 
of cracks in the foundation and walls, 
making it unsafe for tenants; nor by 
having a million dollars of real estate 
debentures that have failed to pay their 
interest, because the iron mine that sup- 
ports them is closed, awaiting technolog- 
ical improvements to mine the ore at a 
profit. 

“Something worth a million dollars 





World Actuaries Note Europe 
Cool to Further S. S. Expansion 


By a Correspondent 


Brussels, Belgium—The XVI_ Inter- 
national Congress of Actuaries which 
began its sessions here June 15 had pre- 
pared for its consideration 83 papers 
written by actuaries, 

“It is gratifying to note that actuaries 
from all parts of the world thave con- 
tributed on each of the Congress sub- 
jects,” said the organizing committee. 
“Scholastic specialization is sweeping in 
its expansion, This is an indication of its 
intrinsic value; of its immediate impor- 
tance as applied to problems in the social, 
economic and technical spheres.” 


An American Reaction 


Commenting on _ reaction, one of 
America’s top actuaries said to The 
Eastern Underwriter correspondent: 

“There is one particular thing that I 
have sensed out of this meeting and the 
corridor conversations. It may be that 
Europe feels that it has gone far enough, 
maybe too far, in the field of social 
insurance and that private insurance 
must somehow play a larger part in the 
economic picture. However, in the Euro- 
pean mind, private insurance is. still 
merely a supplement to the vast state 
program. In any case, it may be that we 
have now seen its peak development, par- 
ticularly in Sweden where actuaries of 
that country seem to be worried about 
the ultimate effect of their new programs 
on their economy. 

“European actuaries in their talks here 
seem pretty much concerned with tech- 
niques, especially the Germans. On the 
Continent consulting actuaries double as 
university professors and vice versa. 
American actuaries have taken small 
part in the discussions, confining them- 
selves largely to description of practices 
rather than technical matters. On Satur- 
day, June 18 the discussion on Social 
Security was participated in by two 
British, two Germans, two Dutch, two 
Swiss, three Swedes, one French and one 
each from these nations: Italy, Mex- 
ico and Brazil. The language diffi- 
culty was large but the talks were split 





up, being made clearer by the fact that 
French and English were spoken by the 
Swedes while the Hollanders spoke 
English. 

“From an American standpoint it is felt 
that the discussions emphasize the ele- 
mentary. Apparently, they are leaning 
toward academic rather than the busi- 
ness effects of procedures. At the same 
time, there were practically no formula 
demonstrations. 

“From the physical standpoint and 
convenience and comprehension of the 
audiences every thought has been given 
to accomplish this. To illustrate: fixed 
auditorium chairs are comfortably up- 
holstered, simultaneous translater equip- 
ment is built into every chair, micro- 
phone is located at each chair and avail- 
able through the thall. It is a beautiful 
one; the lady ushers being extremely 
courteous.” 

Publish Daily Paper 

The reception which followed the meet- 
ing was held in the Salle de la Madeline, 
evidently a general purpose auditorium. 
Some of the actuaries here well known in 
the United States are Charles F. Wood, 
United Kingdom manager of Manufac- 
turers Life; F. M. (Redington, actuary 
of Prudential of Great Britain, president 
of the British Institute of Actuaries; 
Hon. Secretary Benz of that Institute; i 
Huerta Pena of Spain, and I. M. Smit of 
Amsterdam. 

The organizing committee arranged 
for the publication of a daily “newspaper” 
called Congress (Post epitomizing the 
proceedings and their significance and 
not neglecting news of dinners and 
lunches, culture sightseeing, visits to 
shops as well as art galleries. Honorary 
president of the Congress is King 
Baudouin. Present at the opening ses- 
sion held in Palais des Beaux Arts was 
H.R.H. Prince Albert who was welcomed 
by President ‘M. Albert Theate, presi- 
dent of the Permanent Committee of the 
Congresses. The Belgian Government’s 
welcome talk was made by Minister van 
der Schueren of Economic Affairs. 





just before the need arises, may be 
worthless to the old man—or the dis- 
abled—or the family, if it doesn’t pro- 
duce income when it is needed. I am 
not speaking here of the safety of the 
investment; for it may return to its 
value; but I am speaking of providing 
income. Have we in the life insurance 
business, confused ‘worth’ with ‘in- 
come?” he asked. 

Noting that cash values to the owner 
of a po.icy may mean paid up protection, 
funds for emergencies or funds for re- 
tirement purchases, the managing di- 
rector of the state association pointed 
out that cash value insurance also pro- 
vides the investment funds for an ex- 
panding economy and that the policy- 
holder not only is offered a package of 
protection, but that he is actually invest- 
ing as well. 

“Tt is part of the magic of life insur- 
ance that your client’s needs can sup- 
port our economic and social objectives ; 
but it is our obligation to keep in per- 
spective, the individual needs,” he said. 

“Then, there is another aspect to a 
cash value policy. You don’t have to 
translate the value from one form to an- 
other. It is cash if you need cash; it is 
invested interest income without invest- 
ment fees; it is guaranteed interest re- 
turn; it is an annuity without selling the 
security, or paying the capital gains tax, 
or hiring an accountant to translate the 
income tax law, or without reinvesting 
the proceeds in an annuity and paying a 
commission. It short-cuts four steps and 
four expenses. It is a legal will without 
administration costs, lawyer’s fees, and 
executor’s fees. In short, it is all these 
to the policyowner and we—as life un- 
derwriters—shou'd be alerted to those 
who disect it—into only one element— 
for purposes of their comparison. It is 
the whole man—and not his parts—we 
protect. 

“Let’s refresh our memories on a 
couple of facts just so we don’t treat 
an ordinary life contract like a poor re- 
lation,” he said, “You will recall that 
your state association recently published 
some figures gathered on the history of 
policy costs. In order to get those fig- 
ures, we wrote a dozen life insurance 
companies and asked for the history of 
their regular 5-year renewable Term pol- 
icy and their Ordinary life policy—both 
policies issued the same year on two 
men of the same age and continued for 
the same length of time. We got the 
historical records from six companies— 
the others did not have a renewable 
Term policy to use as a comparison. The 
replies received, all proved the same 
point with varying figures between com- 
panies. They all showed the total Term 
premiums exceeded the Ordinary life 
premiums. A typical record is the policy 
issued at age 23 and carried thru to age 
65 for the years 1915 to 1957. The Term 
premiums were $754 and the Ordinary 
life premiums were $560—$194 cheaper 
This figure does not take into account 
any cash value nor the right to continue 
the Ordinary life policy. 

“Most of you are aware of these facts. 
But, the minute I assume that this is 
common knowledge—everyone knows 
this to be true—then, I get a reaction 
of complete surprise, sometimes from life 
underwriters or in conversation with a 
lawyer when he comments on the new 
p'an of one of the Bar Association’s in- 
dividual Term policies offered for those 
who are members. This individual policy 
p'an of renewable Term insurance makes 
available $40,000 of life insurance to a 
lawyer member from age 35 to age 70 
for a total premium deposit of $27,004. 

“In a regular life insurance company, 
the same amount of $40.000 for the same 
vears (Age 35-70) would have a premium 
deposit of $22,246 or about $4,700 less; 
but the regular policy would be on the 
Ordinary life plan; and, in addition, 
would have a cash value of $25,600 while 
the Bar Association policy is worth noth- 
ing at age 70. Why does this fact of life 
insurance surprise some lawyers and 
agents? They know that level premium 
life insurance came into being when the 
increased costs of Term insurance de- 
stroved the companies that were or- 
ganized to write nothing else but Term 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Tribute of F. W. Ecker 
To Brooke Claxton 


WAS NOTED CANADIAN LEADER 
Head of Met.’s Dominion Operations 
Had “Uncanny Ability to Sense 
What Lay Ahead” 

The death of Brooke Claxton, vice 
president of Metropolitan Life in charge 
of Canadian operations and former Min- 
ister of National Defense for Canada, 
caused wi lespread regret in Canada. 
Frederic W cker, board chairman of 
a Life, who was visiting the 
Metropolitan’s Canadian head office in 





BROOKE 


CLAXTON 


Mr 


Statement 


Claxton’s 
to the Ca- 


Ottawa at the time of 
death, issued this 
nadian press: 
“We in Canada feel deeply 
of Brooke Claxton, a man of 
character and exceptional 
six years he had guided our Canadian 
ope rations with vigor and understanding 
To each problem which arose he gave the 
subtle study of a trained mind; he fol- 
lowed decision with action which ac- 
complished results. He forth- 
right place among life insurance ex- 
ecutives in dealing with the problems 
of our day and set a new pace across 
the country in the development of our 
services and in the building of men. 
“Brooke Claxton was not only abreast 
of all - by was going ~ but had an 
uncanny ability to sense what lay ahead 
His inte rests embraced many fields and 
he brought each a breadth of view 
which was challenging and far-reaching. 


loss 


the 
sterling 
ability. For 


took a 


to 


Notwithstanding the many honors which 
justly came his way, Brooke Claxton 
never lost his inborn modesty nor the 
common touch. 

“It is for others, rather than for me, 
to assess his contributions to Canada 
But I can say that Canada could not 


have had a finer representative, so far as 
relations with the United States are 
concerned. We will miss him as an out- 
standing leader, an able counsellor and 
a warm friend.” 


Some Distinctions 


When a battery sergeant-major serv- 
ice abroad in World War I Mr. Claxton 
won the Distinguished Conduct Medal, 
highest decoration, next to Victoria 
Cross, available to non-commissioned of- 
ficers. He was Canadian Minister of 
National Defense for seven and a half 
years. He represented Canada at nu- 
merous international conferences, includ- 
ing the Paris Conference on Peace Trea- 
ties in 1946, where he was president of 
the legal and drafting Commission 


Father in 1885 Was Met Counsel 


The connection of the Claxton family 
with Metropolitan dates back to 1885 
when Brooke Claxton’s father was legal 
counsel for the company. Born in 


Barnes with N. W. National 


Fred Barnes, since 1947 chief attorney 
in the Minnesota tax department’s in- 
heritance and gift tax division, has joined 
Northwestern National Life as an attor- 
ney in its pension and tax department. 
Manager of the department is Roland 
F. Hatfield. A graduate of University of 
Minnesota Mr. Barnes is a World War II 
veteran. He served in the army in the 
China-Burma-India theater of operations. 





Montreal 61 years ago, Brooke Claxton 
studied law at McGill University after 
the 1918 Armistice, graduating with hon- 
ors. He practiced law and became counsel 
for Metropolitan as well as Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, Montreal Board 
of Trade and Pullman Co. He retired 
from public life in 1954 at which time he 
had been vice president of Metropolitan 
in charge of its Canadian affairs. His 
career in public life was launched in 
1940 with his election to Parliament from 
the Montreal division of St. Lawrence 
and St. George. In 1943 he was appointed 
Parliamentary assistant to Prime Min- 
ister King and in 1944 he became the 
first Minister of Health and Welfare, 
organizing the department and setting 
up the administration for Canada’s Fed- 
eral system of social security. 
In his post as Minister of 
Defense he was_ responsible 
Royal Canadian Navy, 
and Royal Canadian Air Force as well 
as for defense research re At 
from National 


National 
for the 
Canadian Army 


time of his retirement 
Defense he was senior defense Aninister 
of the North Atlantic Treaty @rganiza- 
tion nations. He attended man interna- 
tional conventions, including fhe British 
Commonwealth Conference on Japan held 
in Australia in 1947. He was, provisional 
chairman for the founding of the Ca- 
nadian Highway Safety Conference. 
Among nations which honored him were 


the United States, France and Greece. 
He is survived by a widow, a son, John 
B. Claxton of Montreal, and a daughter. 


New Orleans Hancock Bldg. 


At ground breaking for a new building 
of John Hancock in New Orleans, 
Admiral John L. McCrea commented on 
the increase of Louisiana investments by 
that company from $21.5 million to $130 
million in last 16 years. At a luncheon 
of civic and business leaders among those 
present were (Mayor Morrison, Insurance 
Commissioner Rufus Hayes and Chamber 
of Commerce president Henry Walther. 
Assisting in ground breaking of new 
Hancock building were General Agents 
Leon Irwin, Jr. and William F. Grace of 
that company. 


Avoid Childhood Diseases 


Brussels — Despite the apparent in- 
crease in man’s longevity, men in the 
best of health today have less chance 
of retaining that good health and living 
to a ripe old age than did their grand- 
fathers a half century ago. This is one 
of the conclusions drawn by Louis Levin- 
son, vice president and actuary, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, in a paper presented 
before members of the International 
Congress of Actuaries in Brussels. 
larger proportion of adults now reaching 





maturity, he said, have avoided the dis- 
eases of childhood than was the case 
50 years ago. “The lower average rate 


of death experienced among adults in 
this generation must be due to the rela- 
tively low incidence of disease in child- 
hood,” he continued. 





Citizens Life Gen’l Agents 

The B.C.M. Insurance Agency has 
been appointed general agents for Citi- 
zens Life of New York. The agency, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of B. C. Mor- 
ton & Co., Inc., of Boston, will act as 
life producers through their many offices 
in the State of New York. The agency 
contract was signed by Bernard Carver, 
president of B. C. Morton, at the home 
offices of Citizens Life earlier this month. 





Group Sales 
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Please mail resumé to: 
Assistant to the President, Group Dept. 
Valley Forge Life Insurance 
Company 
American Casualty Company 
Home Office: Reading, Pennsylvania 
Since 1902 





Supervisors! 


Are you all boxed up 
in a job without 
a future? 


Here’s a chance to grow in the 
Group field and open up new man- 
agement vistas for yourself in Group 
and Ordinary. 


Rapid expansion has created 
new management positions in 
several of the largest eastern 
metropolitan areas for the fast- 
growing Group Division of a 
large national company. 

lf you are under 40 with at least 
5 years experience as a Group 
Sales Field representative with 
a life company; have a college 
degree; are able and ambitious, 
send in a complete resumé. It 
will be held in strict confidence. 
Positions offer excellent salary, 
car and expenses. 

Your working tools: Extremely 
attractive Group Life maximums, 
and brokerage commissions. 
Highly competitive Group A & 
S, Hospital, Surgical and Major 
Med programs (for 10 em- 
ployees and up). A tremendous 
potential in working among 
14,000 established agents and 
brokers. 











THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 
“The Major League Agency" 


(Canada Life Assurance Co. 
Toronto, Canada) 


NEW HIGH COMMISSIONS ON. 


High Ist year and early cash value em 
tracts. Executive Preferred & Executiy, 
Standard 


Now 55% and nine 5's — Ages 50 & Ov, 
50% and nine 5's 


Tremendous Cash Values — Extremely |oy 
premiums — Look at this — 


Premiun 
$100,000 — Age 40 — = $2,7% 
Cash Value Immediate $ 9% 

2nd year $2,900 
3rd year $4,900 
5th year $9,000 


PLUS DIVIDENDS 


Compare both low premiums and high cos 
value and call us at OXford 7-2950 











LEE NASHEM AGENC) 


Left to right: Reuben Hill, form 
Camden, N. J. branch manager, Rich 
B. Evans, Colonial president and Thom 
W. Davis, former Puerto Rico bran 
manager, 


Thomas W. Davis, former P uerto Ri 
branch manager and Reuben Hill, 
mer Camden, N. J., branch manager ! 
Colonial Life of America were honott 
by a group of their field managerial # 
sociates last week at Leone’s Restaurat! 
in New York. 

Mr. Davis retires from the Colont 
after 34 years of service. He joined ti 
Colonial as an assistant in October, 1% 
in Braddock, Pa. Later, he served # 
branch manager in several key_ office 
including (Charleroi, Pittsburgh, Hart 
burg, Brooklyn, Jamaica, Jersey Ul! 
New Brunswick, Elizabeth, Manhattat 
In November, 1954, he became manage! 
in Puerto Rico. A colorful figure in thi 
Colonial family, Mr. Davis is know 
throughout the company as a capabé 
agency builder and has always ranked 
high on the Colonial’s leading brant 
manager’s list. 

Mr. Hill has been associated with th 
Colonial since January, 1931 and retit 
after 29 years service. He joined th 
company as an agent with Colonia!’ 
Trenton, N. J. branch office. In Mar’ 
1932, he was promoted to assistant mé 
ager and later became managet. © 


Hill has also:served as manager of ™ 
Allentown and Easton, Pa. br anches a 
was transferred to the Camden, *.- 
branch as manager in July, 
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Life Companies in Project to 
Help Eliminate Slum Blight 


An important project creating a source 
of mortgage loans for owners of prop- 
ety in marginal regions is the Mort- 
gage Facilities Corporation, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, of which Leffert 
Holz, former Insurance Superintendent 
of New York State, is chairman of the 
hoard, originally having been named 
chairman by Governor Harriman. Thirty- 
two life and casualty companies, banks, 
savings and loan associations have joined 
the corporation which was established in 
1956 and now available on calls for loans 
is $5,775,000. More companies are ex- 
pected to join. Three insurance men are 
on the board. They are Norman Carp- 
enter, vice president, Metropolitan Life; 
Charles W. V. Meares, vice president, 
New York Life, and Walter M. Harvey 
Ir, vice president, Equitab'e Life As- 
surance Society. Attorneys for the cor- 
ration are Carb, Luria, Glassner & 
k of New York City, with which firm 


4 Holz is now counsel, Present num- 


r of life company members of MFC is 
eight. 
Not in Competition with Private Lenders 


Mortgage Facilities Corporation enters 
the picture where mortgage loans can- 
not be obtained by property owners from 
private loan channels because of the 
condition of the neighborhoods in which 
their property is located, and, therefore, 
not eligible for loans from existing 
ncial institutions. The loans provided 
for the rehabilitation of deteriorated, 
t not obsolete, property to prevent 


complete decay, to arrest the blight of 


slums and to provide, by example, in- 
spiration for neighborhood improvement. 

Chairman Holz said this week that this 
is the first time in the history of New 
York State that such a plan has been 
implemented, and he knows of no similar 
project in any other state. He believes 
the trial period for the corporation is 
over; that the plan is successful and he 
hopes its membership will be greatly in- 


LEFFERT HOLZ 


creased. Continuing he said: 

“At a time when so many appeals are 
being made to the nation and state for 
financial assistance Mortgage Facilities 
Corporation stands out as a beacon light 
for private enterprise. The corporation 
is not in competition with other lending 
institutions. Moreover in all our mort- 
gage tranactions there has never been a 
complaint by any lending institution. 

“The impact of this system of lending 
cannot be measured solely in terms of 
how many mortgages we have granted. 
Rehabilitation, just like blight, can be 
contagious. In almost every area wherein 
we have approved a mortgage for re- 
habilitation other property owners have 
independently improved their buildings.” 





Joins Cal-Western States 


The association of Martin Cherry, 
CLU, with -California-Western States 
Life as training consultant, has been an- 
nounced by Lynn Tenney, vice presi- 
dent and manager of agencies at the 
firm’s Sacramento home office. Mr. 
Cherry will specialize in the field of ad- 
vanced underwriting training and will 
also be active in promoting CLU and 
CLU management programs within the 
company. The new staff man will work 
closely with William D. Daniels, second 
vice president and director of education 
and training. 

Prior to joining Cal-Western Life, he 
was an independent life insurance train- 
ing consultant, and for the past year had 
been retained full time by the John 
Hancock’s western division. Formerly, 
he had been a member of the faculty of 
the University of California in Berkeley 
a assistant head, business administra- 
tion extension. 





Great-West Names Four 


Great-West Life has announced four 
appointments to its Canadian field or- 
fanization. Appointed branch  super- 
visors were A. J. McManamy at Hamil- 
‘on; James Magee at Edmonton; K. B. 
nglis, Toronto; and Frank Renaud, 
Ottawa. 

Mr. McManamy joins the company 
with seven years’ experience in the life 
Msurance industry. Mr. Magee, who is 
associated with the company’s northern 
Alberta branch in Edmonton, has had 
SIX years’ experience as a life under- 
Writer with another company. Mr. Inglis 
as been associated with the company’s 
%ronto central branch since 1952 as a 
Tepresentative. Mr. Renaud went to 
Great West Life in 1959 as a repre- 
sentative at Ottawa. 


Northwestern Nat’! Names 
L. M. Lowe and J. L. Farr 


Northwestern National Life has ap- 
pointed Leonard M. Lowe the manager 
of a new district agency at McPherson, 
Kansas and Jack L. Farr the manager of 
a newly established district agency at 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Lowe will be associated with Her- 
bert Ihde, manager of the Kansas agency 
at Wichita, while Mr. Farr will work 
with James A. Walker, manager of the 
Oklahoma State agency at Oklahoma 
City. Both men will be responsible for 
developing and expanding the company’s 
sales and service facilities. 

Mr. Lowe, a graduate of McPherson 
College, joined the company in 1957 as 
a member of its Kansas agency. He is 
a graduate of Northwestern National's 
agents’ training school and has been a 
regular qualifier for many leadership 
clubs. 

Mr. Farr is a graduate of Oklahoma 
State College. He became associated 
with the company in 1958 as a member 
of its Oklahoma State agency. He has 
been participating in the company’s field 
management training program at Dallas. 





Lincoln National Meetings 


The third of four sales congresses and 
conventions being held by Lincoln Na- 
tional Life this summer will get under 
way June 26 at the Homestead Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Va., and will close on June 
29. Agents, wives, and home office per- 
sonnel will bring the total attendance to 
approximately 300 people. The first con- 
vention was at the Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., June 8-11 and 
the second convention was held at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, June 
14-17. The final convention will be July 
6-9 at the Traymore Hotel in Atlantic 
City. 








Planning Underway For 

1960 NALU Convention 
WILLIAM E. NORTH CHAIRMAN 
Full Program Will be Announced Soon 


For September 11-16 Meeting in 
Washington, D. C. 








Planning for the 1960 annual conven- 
tion of National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., September 11-16, has advanced to 
the point that the full program lineup 
will be announced shortly, according to 
NALU Convention Chairman William E. 
North, CLU. 

Mr. North, who is NALU vice presi- 
dent and manager for New York Life 
in Evanston, Ill., heads up a national 
committee consisting of the following: 
Tinsley Adams, Continental Assurance; 
J. Hicks Baldwin, CLU, New England 
Life; and Thelma R. Davenport, North- 
western Mutual, all of Washington, 
D. C.; William H. Gatling, Jefferson 
Standard, Norfolk, Va.; and B. Carl 
Wharton, CLU, Fidelity Mutual, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Cooperating with the national commit- 
tee is the District of Columbia Associa- 
tion convention committee,’ headed by 
Mr. Adams. It is arranging for numer- 
ous social and leisure-time events for 
convention registrants and guests, and 
is assisting NALU headquarters in the 
preliminary planning and arranging for 
facilities at the Statler and Mayflower 
Hotels. : 


Convention Committee 


Members of the D. C. convention com- 
mittee are: Quentin Aanenson, Mutual 
Of New York; Wayne Dorman, CLU, 
Penn Mutual; H. Cochrane Fisher, CLU, 
Aetna; Burton Langhenry, Acacia; 
Howard J. Riordan, CLU, John Han- 
cock; C. Carney Smith, CLU, Mutual 
Benefit; and William R. Tooker, CLU, 
Berkshire. 

Also Richard W. Hynson, Home of New 
York; William A. Spiker, CLU, New 
York Life; Vernon R. Zimmerman, 
Acacia; Ernest L. Hogan, People’s Life; 
Frank J. Carbo, United Benefit; Leslie 
H. Jackson, National Life of Vermont; 
Raymond H. Godine, CLU, Continental 
American. 

The Washington, D. C. convention bu- 
reau reports that there is a brisk de- 
mand for reservations in the several 
cooperating NALU convention hotels. 
Therefore, all persons planning to at- 
tend the 1960 NALU convention are 
urged to use the hotel reservation forms 
that appeared in the April and July is- 
sues of Life Association News. Appli- 
cations for room reservations are also 
available from the Housing Bureau, 
NALU Convention, Washington Conven- 
tion and Visitors Bureau, 1616 K Street, 
N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. 

As in past years, NALU_ headquar- 
ters is promoting a large advance reg- 
istration for its annual convention. This 
is being accomplished by a direct mailing 
of advance registration cards to several 
thousand members of the NALU Na- 
tional Council and distribution of cards 
to associations adjacent to Washington, 


Convention Chairman North urges 
widespread use of advance registration 
cards for the ease and convenience of 
convention attendees and for the early 
purchase of the limited number of 
luncheon tickets. Advance registration 
cards can be obtained from NALU head- 
quarters, 608 Thirteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





H. C. WISSEMANN, JR. DEAD 


Henry C. Wissemann, Jr., of Scars- 
dale, an Equitable Society agent and 
former assistant agency manager, died 
recently. He was a member of the 
Thomas P. Brady Agency, New York. 
With The Equitable since 1930, Mr. 
Wissemann was an assistant agency 
manager from 1934 until 1941, first with 
the former A. B. Johnson Agency and 
later with the former W. J. Dunsmore 
Agency. 


Elizabeth C. Stevens Made 
Officer Woman’s College 


_ Elizabeth C. Stevens, who recently re- 
tired as secretary-treasurer of Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, has been made comptroller of Hart- 
ford College. This is a two-year junior 
college for women, established in 1933, 
which has made an unusually fine record 
in field of liberal arts education. Its 
graduates have won places of distinc- 
tion in leading Eastern colleges. 

In 1958 Hartford College purchased 
the Charles F. T. Seaverns property and 
since has erected three classroom build- 
ings. It draws its faculty from Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, Trinity, Wesleyan and 
Yale. Because of recent expansion with 
a capacity for 200 students Hartford 
College selected Miss Stevens as Comp- 
troller because of her experience in fi- 
nancial budgeting.; and control at 
LIAMA. President dpthe college (which 
has no connection With University of 
Hartford) is Laura» A. Johnson and 
chairman of board of trustees is Samuel 
B. Wilkes. 

Upon her retirement from LIAMA 
Miss Stevens and her husband, Dwight 
Hogg, visited Italy, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal and the Balearic Islands. 





NALU Headquarters Bldg. 
To Be Dedicated Sept. 11 


The new headquarters building of The 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers now being completed in Washington, 
D. C., will be officially dedicated at 1:45 
p.m., September 11, the opening day of 
NALU’s 1960 annual convention. 

A blueprint for appropriate dedicatory 
ceremonies has been approved by the 
NALU_ executive committee, reports 
President William S. Hendley, Jr. The 
colorful ceremonies will take place at the 
building site, 1922 F Street, N.W., lo- 
cated in an historic, tree-shaded area of 
the Nation’s ‘Capital adjacent to George 
Washington University. Ceremonies will 
feature formal acceptance of the build- 
ing, comments by NALU leaders and a 
nationally-known figure yet to be an- 
nounced, and a tour of the building. 

The dedication ceremonies will be fol- 
lowed by a reception and tea for all 
NALU convention registrants at the 
Statler Hotel, sponsored by the host 
District of Columbia Life Underwriters 
Association. 

“The new NALU building will be ded- 
icated as a memorial to the career life 
underwriters of America and to the in- 
stitution of life insurance,” notes Mr. 
Hendley. “The importance of the oc- 
casion will be underscored by the im- 
pressive listing of over 5,000 names of 
charter builders that will be displayed 
in bronze. in the foyer of the ‘building. 

“We believe that it is most fortunate 
that we can dedicate our building during 
NALU’s convention in Washington, 
D. C.,” says Mr. Hendley, “because sev- 
eral thousand of our members and many 
hundreds of our home office friends will 
be able to participate in this historic 
event 

“We also expect to welcome a large 
number of government officials, com- 
munity leaders, and representatives of 
other national professional and business 
organizations.” 


Joins O’Brien & O’Brien 


Edward J. Leonard has joined the life 
department of O’Brien & O’Brien, Inc., 
according to an announcement by Ray- 
mond D. O’Brien, president. 

As general agent for life and health 
and accident for the Springfield-Mon- 
arch, O’Brien & O’Brien has greatly ex- 
panded facilities for brokers during the 
past year, making the agency’s 5lst year 
as a New York general agency. 

Mr. Leonard, a veteran life producer, 
entered the insurance ‘business in 1952 
after attending Fordham College, and 
four years in the Navy. His varied ex- 
perience includes service as producing 
agent, brokerage manager and general 
agent in the metropolitan area. Mr. 
Leonard is a resident of Roslyn, L. L 
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Columbian National 
Now Hartford Life 


A HARTFORD FIRE AFFILIATE 





$647 Million in Force Dec. 31, 1959; 
Entered In All States 
Except Alaska 
More than a year ago the Columbian 
National Life of Boston became a mem- 
ber of the Hartford Insurance Group, 








JAMES C. HULLETT 


chief company in which is Hartford 
Fire Insurance ‘Co., one of the nation’s 


oldest and most important insurance 
companies. Hartford Fire’s 150th an- 
niversary will start June 27. On that 


date the Columbian National Life’s name 
will be changed to Hartford Life Insur- 
ance ‘Co. 

In commenting on this President 
James C. Hullett of the Hartford Fire 
said: 

“We know that persons in ever-in- 
creasing numbers are indicating pre- 
ference for having one agent handle 
their complete insurance program. By 
making life insurance facilities available 
to our 34,000 fire and casualty agents 
we are fulfilling this need.” 

The Columbian National 


Columbian National Life commenced 
business in September, 1902, and at the 
end of 1959 had $646,979.435 insurance 
in force. When the Hartford Fire ob- 
tained control latter part of 1958, J. C. 
Hullett, president of Hartford Fire, be- 
came chairman of the Columbian Na- 
tional board. Julian D. Anthony, presi- 
dent of Columbian National, has long 
been with the company. It is licensed in 
all states except Alaska, it is in District 
of Columbia and is registered in Canada. 

Other companies controlled by Hart- 
ford Fire are Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co. Hartford Livestock In- 
surance Co.. New York Underwriters 
Insurance 'Co., Citizens Insurance ‘Co. of 
New Jersey, Twin \City Fire Insurance 
Co., and London Canada Insurance (Co. 

The Hartford Fire 

The Hartford Fire was founded in 
Hartford with a capital of $150,000. Of 
this, $15,000 was paid in cash, the re- 
mainder pledged in stockholders’ per- 
sonal assets. On the eve of the 150th 
Anniversary, Hartford assets surpassed 
$1 billion. Premium income stood at 
$478 286,293. 

Other Hartford anniversary year an- 
nouncements included a_ two-for-one 
stock split; a 100% stock dividend; a 
46% increase in its dividend rate to 
stockholders; one month’s salary bonus 
to each of its 12,000 staff members and 
one month’s benefit to retirees and those 
receiving widows’ pensions. All Hart- 
ford Grour offices throughout the coun- 
try and in (Canada also will be closed 
June 27 in observance of the 150th an- 
niversary. 

Of the Hartford Group’s more than 
12,000 staff members working at depart- 


mental offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Minneapolis, San Francisco, At- 
lanta, New York, Hartford, Toronto and 
at company offices in the U. S. and Ca- 
nada, fewer than 2,000 work in the 
Hartford home office. 

A $20-million skyscraper is under con- 
struction at Chicago to ‘house the Hart- 
ford’s Western Department headquar- 
ters. The Hartford Group has announced 
its intention to build a multi-million- 
dollar Pacific Department theadquarters 





JULIAN D. ANTHONY 


in San Francisco’s extensive redevelop- 
ment project. Another building is be- 
ing erected in Cincinnati for the Hart- 
ford’s central department and at Dallas 
the company this yean occupied a new 
14-story structure. 








market. 





LIFE INSURANCE BRANCH MANAGER 


Established stock company licensed in twenty-six states with more 
than a billion in force wants manager for branch office in Washington, 
D. C. Must be successful personal producer with top ability to select, 
recruit, and train agents to prospect and sell ordinary life to excellent 


Fine salary plus bonus with benefits covering complete non-contribu- 
tory group program and pension plan. Give complete education, busi- 
ness experience, and personal production record in first letter. Write: 


Box 2821, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
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Income Dividend Increase 


Made by Mass. Mutual Life 


An increase in the income dividends 
payable for most age groups in connec- 
tion «with «maturing Retirement Income 
and ‘Retirément’Annuity policies, and for 
proceeds being paid under life income 
sett.ement options has been announced 
+ Massachusetts Mutual Life, 





es ‘i@yincome dividend rates are ap- 
pl fe f0 5 such policies issued since 
J , under which the income 


commenced enor after March 24, 1960. 

The increased income dividends now 
payable mean higher income for most 
persons who are receiving proceeds from 
their matured policies. The increases in 
most instances are applicable to persons 
up to age 65 years of age, with some 
benefiting men to 75 and women to 85 
years of age when the benefit com- 
mences. 

In the event the new basis for rates 
produces a lower income than the pre- 
vious basis for any case entered upon 
since March 24, income dividends under 
that case will be continued on the previ- 
ous basis. 





1960 


oun IU TH YEAR 
OF PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


Sun Life of Canada 

has paid out $3 billion 
to policyholders and 
beneficiaries since 1871 
when the Company’s first 
policy was issued. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


One of the great life insurance companies of the world 
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Promoted By Franklin 





DAVID J. WALSH 


David J. ‘Walsh of the North Shor 
Insurance Agency, Beverly, Mass., ha 
been promoted to regional manager for 
the north east Massachusetts division 
of Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill. 

Formerly associated with Boston Mu 
tual, Mr. Walsh has continually been 
leader in agency development as wel 
as personal production, 

Now celebrating his fifth year wit! 
the Franklin, Mr. Walsh has announcel 
the expansion of his agency to include 
three newly appointed special represent- 
atives. They are James W. Dunn, Jr 
Edward J. Ramsdell, and Robert L 
Whidden, all Beverly residents. 





Evans Boucher Dead 


Evans E. Boucher, CLU, general aget! 
for Kansas City Life at Lansing, Mich, 
died June 7, following a heart attack 
He is survived by this widow, Mrs. Mit 
iam E. Boucher, and two daughters, Cor: 
nie Jeanne, 14, and Carol Anne, 12. 

Mr. Boucher, on January 2, 1945, was 
appointed general agent for Michigat 
with the exception of a few counties. He 
had been a field representative with the 
Lansing branch office since Decembet 
1939 and previously had been in the get 
eral insurance business for six years. He 
was active in community affairs, ha 
been president of the Lansing Juni 
Chamber of Commerce and was a met 
ber of the City Planning ‘Commnssiot, 
the Lansing Safety ‘Council, YMCA ant 
Masonic Order. He was a graduate 0 
Michigan State College. 





Gets Hinkle Scholarship 

Dr. David L. Bickelhaupt, assista'' 
professor, College of Business Adminis 
tration and executive secretary of Grifft! 
Foundation for Insurance Educatiot 
Ohio State University, has been selecte? 
to receive the 1960 Roland D. Hinkt 
CLU Institute.Scholarship. The scholat 
ship was established two years ago,” 
the Chicago GLU Chapter and the Ch 
cago Life Insurance and Trust Count 
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Supreme Court Upholds 
Premium Payment Test 


Washington—The Supreme Court, in 
, unanimous 8-0 decision, ruled that the 
-called “premium .payment test” is 
properly applicable to estate taxation of 
persons dying between 1941 and 1954. 

Justice Douglas did not participate in 
the ruling. | pa 

The premium payment test, a provision 
of the 1939 Internal Revenue Code which 
was eliminated from the 1954 Code, re- 
quired inclusion of insurance proceeds 
in the gross estate of a decedent who 
continued to pay the premiums on his 
life policies after transferring all “in- 
cidents of ownership” to his beneficia- 


ries. 

‘its constitutionality was cha:lenged on 
the grounds that it was a direct tax on 
the transfer of property and therefore 
not properly includable in a gross es- 
tate. And two lower courts held that 
the “test” was unconstitutional, _ 

In this instance, a Federal District 
Court in Michigan agreed with the con- 
tentions to this effect made by the Manu- 
facturers Bank of Detroit, executor of 
the estate of a Detroit insured who as- 
signed the rights on four policies to 
his wife but continued to pay premiums 
on them until his death in 1954, just prior 
to repeal of the statute. 

The bank argued principally that since 
the decedent had divested himself of 
all interest in the policies, the tax was 
an unapportioned direct tax on prop- 
erty, and therefore unconstitutional. 

But the Supreme Court, in an opinion 
delivered by Chief Justice Warren, re- 
versed the lower court, and held that 
the tax “is not a direct tax within the 
meaning of the Constitution.” 





Colonial Life Appoints 
Whale in Los Angeles 


Appointment of Albert Whale, as resi- 
dent superintendent in Los Angeles for 
Colonial Life of America, was announced 
by W. Thomas Fiquet, vice president, 
Ordinary agencies. Mr. Whale’s_ re- 
sponsibilities will include the servicing 
of agents and brokers affiliated with 
Chubb & Son Inc. 

Mr. Whale entered the life insurance 
business with the David Kamp Agency 
of New England Life in San Francisco. 
While with the agency, for the years ’47 
through ’51, he made the Leader’s As- 
sociation for his company and was the 
most valuable associate in the Kamp 
Agency three out of the five years. He 
was also president of the Marin County 
Life Underwriters Association and vice 
chairman of the Marin County Red 
Cross. In January, 1952, he moved to Okla- 
homa City and started a scratch agency 
for New England Life, which in 1959 
paid for almost $6,000,000 of new busi- 
ness. They have developed three million 
dollar producers, one of whom went into 
management with that agency in San 
Antonio. 

Prior to entering the life insurance 
business he was associated with his 
lather, Grant Whale, in the floor cov- 
tring business in Santa Monica. From 
June, 1942, until Tune, 1946, he was em- 
poyed by the Military and Naval Wel- 
lare Services of the American National 
Red Cross. 





Great-West Life Makes 
Four Field Appointments 


Great-West Life has announced four 
appointments to its United States field 
organization. Appointed branch super- 
tisors were W. K. Martin at Seattle; 
-E. How.and at Portland; L. D. Moe 
i Denver; and T, P. Meehan at Cleve- 
land, 

Mr. Martin has been associated with 
Me company since 1950 at Seattle. Mr. 
Owland went to Great-West Life in 
1957 as a representative at Portland. Mr. 
moe joins the company with 13 years’ 
sales experience including six years in 
Me insurance. Mr. Meehan goes to the 
‘ompany with four years’ experience with 
another life company. 


California Life Expands 

Recent growth of California Life has 
necessitated construction of an addition 
which will triple the size of the home 
office in Oakland. The company recently 
purchased additional land adjoining its 
present building at 4334 MacArthur 
Blvd., and ground will be broken about 
August 1. B. N. Nemerov, president, has 
announced. It is expected that the addi- 
tion will be completed in March in time 


for the installation of a recently pur- 


chased data processing system. 

The addition will cost between $350,- 
000 and $400,000, Mr. Nemerov said. It 
will consist of a full basement and two 
floors above the ground level with pro- 
visions for adding a third floor when 
future needs 1equire. 

The new structure, of modern design, 
will be integrated with the present build- 
ing and will bring the total floor space 


to 43,000 square feet. It is planned that 
the combined structures will accommo- 
date 250 employes. 

















‘The 


Chief’s Prophecy”’ 


Following Braddock’s defeat in the French & Indian Wars of 1755, 
George Washington—as one of the few surviving officers—was con- 
soled by a friendly Indian chief, ally of the British, who foresaw in 
Washington the coming of greatness. 


This reproduction is one in a series of eleven original oil 
paintings by Walter Haskell Hinton which portray 
little-known events in the life of our Country’s first 
president, George Washington. 


A booklet containing full-color reproduction of all 
eleven paintings is available upon request. In addi- 
tion, we hope you will visit us and view the original 
paintings which hang in our Home Office Gallery. 


Washington National 
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Northwestern Mutual Life 
Agents to Meet July 25-27 


The 80th annual meeting of the 
Association of Agents of the North- 
western Mutual Life will be held in Mil- 
waukee July 25-27. Dennis E. ‘McTigue, 
district agent at Fort Dodge, Iowa, is 
president of the association, which com- 
prises all Northwestern Mutual agents 
coast-to-coast. 

The executive committee planning the 
national meeting includes, in addition to 
Mr. (McTigue: Special Agent Ben S. 
McGiveran, CLU, Milwaukee, first vice 
president; General Agent Lawrence J. 
Evans, Portland, Ore., second vice pres- 
ident; Special Agent Dean H. Darkow, 
OLU, \Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer; 
General Agent Henry M. Johnson, Jr., 
CLU, Louisville; and Special Agents 
Clarence E. P. Crauer, CLU, Pough- 
keepsie; Hal S. McIntyre, CLU, Minne- 
apolis; and Arthur D. Reed, CLU, Nash- 
ville. 

The home office liaison representative 
working with the committee in present- 
ing and preparing their program is Har- 
old W. Baird, CLU, superintendent of 
agencies, 

Unique in the life insurance industry, 
the association’s annual meeting is 
planned by and for company agents and 
those attending pay their own way to 
the meeting and their own expenses 
while in Milwaukee. 

During the meeting there will be indi- 
vidual sessions of the general, district, 
and special agents associations—whose 
presidents arc, respectively: General 
Agent Frank R. Horn-r, CLU, Madison; 
District Agent A. F. Moore, CLU, Otta- 
wa, Ill.; and Special Agent Robert ‘A. 
Files, Cleveland. 

Company officers who have been in- 
vited to address the meeting include 
President Donald C. Slichter; Director of 
Agencies Robert E. Templin; Vice Pres- 
ident Robert E. Dineen; Medical Direc- 
tor Gamber Tegtmeyer, M, D.; Superin- 
tendent of Advanced Underwriter Train- 
ing Marvin L. McCarthy; Assistant Med- 
ical Director Jack A. End, M.D.; and 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
Neal L. Creswell, CLU. Vice President 
Peter B. Langmuir will be toastmaster 
at the company dinner dance. 

A feature of the meeting will be the 
recognition given to winners of awards 
under the system of honors of the 
association, 





Prudential Names Darrow 
Asst. Director Planning 


Robert M. Darrow has been promoted 
to assistant director of planning and 
research in The Prudential’s planning 
and development department. Mr. Dar- 
row joined Prudential in 1956 after a 
two-year term as secretary of the New 
Jersey State Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development. He had 
previously been a teacher of political 
science at Princeton University. 

Mr. Darrow received his bachelor’s 
degree at City College of New York in 
1946 and his master’s and doctorate later 
at Columbia University. He did post- 
doctorate work while teaching at Prince- 
ton. 





« 


Pearson Group Manager at 


Miami for John Hancock 


Appointment of Joseph W. Pearson as 
manager of a newly-opened Group an- 
nuity office in Miami, Fla., has been an- 
nounced by John Hancock Mutual Life. 
Mr. Pearson will work in direct contact 
with the company’s Group offices in 
Miami, Jacksonville, Tampa and San 
Juan. 

A graduate of Montclair State Teach- 
ers (College, he has been associated with 
John Hancock since 1953. For several 
years he was Eastern Group annuity 
specialist for the company, operating out 
of its New York Group office. In 1957, 
he was promoted to assistant director of 
the Group annuity sales and service de- 
partment at which time he was trans- 
ferred to Boston. 
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CUT OUT AND SAVE... IT'S WALLET-SIZE — 
HEARD On The WAY | PROVIDENCE AGENCY OPPORTUNITY 





Extra Values for 
: Sub-standard Cases 


1 
i 
i 
i 
i 
I Your sub-standard case may be eligible J 
to get insurance with his entire premi- i 
um earning cash values and dividends! 
i Get the facts on our “years-to-age rat- i 
ings”—now available—to help you offer J 
a hard-to-ignore extra selling (and 1 
Service) value to your rated cases. 1 
i 
I 


Specific informa- 
tion and illustra- | 
tions are yours for 1 
the asking...all 
backed by the J 
reputation of one a 
of the great old- 
line companies in 


the world. 7 





| As close to you as your telephone § 


Matt Jaffe Associates, Ltd. | 


? 431 FIFTH AVENUE,N.Y. © MU 4-5779 } 
i General Agents t 
{ The Canada Life Assurance Jj 
{ Company, Toronto,Canada Jj 
a en ee | 


Form Group Association 
Norman F, Maves, Group field man- 
the Standard Insurance Com- 
pany, and secretary of this new associa- 
announced The 
Portland As- 


ager of 


formation of 
Men’s 


tion, the 


Group Insurance 
sociation. 

The objectives of this association are 
to promote Group insurance, better busi- 
ness practices in the state of Oregon, 
to bring about a better understanding 
between the Group-writing companies, 
create a better understanding of the 
Group insurance industry for people in 
other fie!ds of insurance, and to provide 
a place where men working in the 
Group insurance industry in the city of 
Portland can exchange ideas and im- 
prove their knowledge, and finally, pro- 
vide a place where the Group men can 
get better acquainted. 

Wally Beck of New York Life has 
been elected president of this associa- 
tion and Wally Johnson of Aetna Life 
has been elected vice president. Regular 
meetings will be held the last Friday of 
each month. 





John D. Carmody Honored 


The board of directors of Farmers 
New World Life honored John D. Car- 
mody in recognition of 50 years of serv- 
ice. This is the company’s 50th anni- 
versary and Mr. Carmody’s service com- 
menced only a few months after the 
founding date. On behalf of the board 
and management, John C. Tyler, board 
chairman, presented Mr. Cormody with 
a mantel clock. 

Mr. Cormody was elected to the board 
in June, 1910 and has served the com- 
pany continually since that time. He 
was a member of the board until his re- 
tirement in 1957 and had also served the 
company in the capacity of legal counsel 
and was active in the management as 
vice president and general counsel when 
retired from full employment in Febru- 
ary, 1956. He continues to serve as legal 
consultant. 

Gordon F. Winn, vice president and 
manager, reports favorable progress for 
the company in its 00th year. New Busi- 
ness is 31% increased over the first five 
months of 1959. 








General opinion of people familiar with 
events of this nature is that the recent 
Centennial anniversary of the Home Life 
was organized with great skill, This was 
particularly noticeable at the reception 
and dinner held in the Waldorf-Astoria. 
On each side of the ballroom where 
the dinner itself took place were two 
reception halls-—-one the Astor Gallery 
on the Lexington Avenue side, where 
Life Insurance Association of America 
has its annual conventions. The other 
reception was in the East Foyer. Of the 
900 who attended the dinner all were 
able to be present at one or the other 
of the receptions. 

The seating arrangement at the din- 
ner was such that President William 
P. Worthington could introduce nearly 
everyone present as they were seated 
together in groups, each of which stood 
up as his division was called. These 
groups included the company’s directors, 
home office officials, mortgage corres- 
pondents, field organization (inc!uding 
managers) and retired veterans. No lag 
in the presentations occurred, entire pro- 
cedure of introductions consuming sur- 
prisingly few minutes. 

A pleasant sentimental touch was 
given when wives of two former presi- 
dents, Mrs. Ethelbert Ide Low and Mrs. 
James A. Fulton, and former President 
William J. Cameron, were introduced 
as they sat on the dais. 

General chairman of the Centennial 
events was Eugene C. Kelly, assistant 
vice president. Vice chairman was Maryl 
Oldershaw, administrative assistant to 
president. J. Finlay Allen, executive vice 
president of Home Life, was chairman 
of the reception and dinner committee 
and Francis H. Low, assistant to Presi- 
dent Worthington, was vice chairman of 
that committee. 

Others on the reception and dinner 
committee, listed alphabetically: Suzanne 
Adams, Barbara Bishop, F. C. Erdman, 
John H. Evans, Eleanor Ferrell, T. J. 
Gorman, R. D. Guibord, W. T. Thomson 
and Charles A. Turner. 

Uncle Francis 


HEAR L. O. SCHRIVER 
Lester O. Schriver, executive vice pres- 
ident of National Association of Life 
Underwriters, was guest speaker at the 
recent annual installation banquet of the 
Syracuse Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Street, New York 38. 





. . for qualified man with supervisory experience to manage estab- 
lished Life agency of large, progressive eastern company. Includes all 
lines of Life, Accident and Health, Group coverage. Unusual financing 
plan and training program for agents. If you have field supervisory 
experience and believe you are ready for your own agency, write giving 
complete resume of your background. Your reply will be kept in strict 
confidence. Reply to Box 2818, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau 








With Prudential 40 Years 


Roscoe C. Holmes, manager of the 
Hollywood, Calif. district agency of The 
Prudential, marks 40 years of continuous 
service with the company this month. 
Mr. Holmes, who has been Hollywood 
manager for the past 30% years, was 
honored at a luncheon given for him by 
more than 75 of his friends and business 
associates. 

Heading the luncheon guest list were 
William Ingram, vice president in charge 
of Prudential district agency activities 
in the United States and Canada, who 
was in Los Angeles from the company’s 
Newark home office, and Frederick A. 
Schnell, CLU, second vice president and 
head of sales in the 13 western states. 

Masters of ceremonies were Carl 
White, executive director of district 
agencies in the West, and Jack E. Ten- 
nyson, a staff manager for the Holly- 
wood district office. 





Promote R. G. Hutchings 


Robert G. Hutchings has been pro- 
moted to Group service manager to head 
the Cleveland Group service office of 
Occidental Life of California, Vice-Presi- 
dent H. D. Eagle has announced, Mr. 
Hutchings joined Occidental in 1955 and 
has been assistant to the director of 
Group service in the company’s home 
office in Los Angeles since June, 1959. 

At the same time, Vice-President Eagle 
announced two other promotions and 
one transfer in Occidental’s Group field 
force. 

Thomas D. Preville of the Montreal 
Group office has been promoted to as- 
sistant regional Group manager, and 
Oliver C. Rapier of the Los Angeles 
Group service office has been promoted 
to senior Group service representative. 
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Heads Philadelphia CLU’s 





JOSEPH H. REESE, JR. 


Joseph H. Reese, Jr., associate general 
agent of Penn Mutual Life, has been 
elected president of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of American Society of ‘Chart- 
ered Life Underwriters. 

Other new officers include three vice 
presidents, L. Kent Babcock, Jr., John 
C. Knipp, Jr., and William B, Kirk, and 


William F. Lee, secretary-treasurer. 





Patriot Life Appoints 
Three General Agents 


Patriot Life of New York has an 
nounced the appointment of three new 
general. agencies: Kleinbaum & Smith 
Agency, Brooklyn; D. Lawrence Rost 
Agency, Long Beach; and the Harry H. 
Goldschmidt Agency, Binghamton. 

Herbert S. Kleinbaum and Benjamin 
Smith are the principals of the Klein- 
baum & Smith Agency in Brooklyn 
Both men were previously assistant man- 
agers for the Metropolitan Life. | 

D. Lawrence Rose will head up his 
own agency with offices in Long Beach 
Prior to joining Patriot Life, Mr. Rost 
was a special agent for The Prudentia. 

Harry H. Goldschmidt prior to becom- 
ing a general agent for Patriot, oper 
ated a real estate and insurance business 





Named by Lincoln Liberty 


Wayne S. Loyd has been named get 
eral agent of the northeast Texas 
agency of Lincoln Liberty Life, Vict 
President and Agency Director John H 
Coffman has announced. It is the rst 
time in the 41-year history of Linco 
Liberty Life that a general agent has 
been established in northeast Texas. Mt. 
Loyd’s agency, which will be headquat- 
tered in Longview, will serve a 19-counly 
area generally encompassed by Texa™ 
kana, Paris, Carthage and Athens. 

Six men already have joined the new 
agency. One of the six, Oscar W. Light: 
foot of Texarkana, re-joined Linco 
Liberty Life after a two-year absence 
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Howell Scores “Twisting 
Life insurance companies operating in 
‘ew Jersey have been.asked by Charles 
R Howell, Insurance and ‘Banking Com- 
wissioner, to give more consideration to 
ihe entire problem of replacement busi- 
ness. His Department sees a resurgence 
ojtwisting of policies from one company 
to another. 





Phoenix Mutual Announces 
“Fifth Dividend” Option 


Effective immediately, Phoenix Mu- 
wal Life, Hartford, has announced the 
jailability on ‘certain policies of a one- 
yar Term dividend option, commonly 
recognized in ‘the industry as the “fifth 
jividend” option. : mes 
Offered primarily to provide flexibility 
in its line of high cash value policies, the 
jddition of the fifth dividend option will 
enable clients to make a choice of meth- 
is of obtaining level protection on 
plit dollar, key man, and deferred com- 
pensation plans. Level protection |, by 
wntract guarantee, as opposed to fifth 
jvidend method, was announced _last 
var by Phoenix Mutual on its $25,000 
minimum series. 

In New York State, the fifth dividend 
option is available on Phoenix Mutual’s 
95000 minimum series as well as on all 
sther policies over $5,000 except Terms, 
ingle premium p!ans, and endowments 
and retirement incomes of less than 20 
years duration. In states other than New 
York, the option is available only on the 
company’s $25,000 minimum Executive 
Equity Protector. 





Georgia International 


Expanding Its Operations 
Roy C. Mitchard, regional director of 
agencies for Georgia International, an- 
nounced the appointments of Charles 
G. Adelseck, Harry E. Butcher and Don- 
ad L. Fulghum as general agents in 
Seattle. Each of these men previously 
managed a life insurance office in Seattle, 
and is an active member of the Seattle 
Association of [Life Managers. 

Mr. Adelseck represented the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life before join- 
ing Georgia International. He entered 
the insurance field 11 years ago and his 
specialties are business insurance and 
insurance to cover estate and tax prob- 
lems. He is a director of the University 
Kiwanis Club of Seattle. 

Mr, Butcher was with The Prudential 
for 20 years. He completed’ the LIAMA 
management school, was president of the 
Burien Rotary Club and is a trustee of 
the Seattle Association of Life Mana- 
gers, 

Mr. Fulghum was the manager for 
Pacific Mutual in Seattle prior to join- 
ing Georgia International. After begin- 
ning a career in industrial chemistry, he 
entered the insurance industry. In less 
than three years after his appointment 
ws agency manager, the Fulghum agency 
was among the company’s leaders. 

The three men will operate separate 
agencies, 


Standard Names Palumbo 


Appointment of Louis Palumbo, Jr., as 
manager for its Salem Agency was an- 
nounced by Robert V. Cummins, vice 
president of sales of the Standard In- 
surance. As agency manager he will 
lirect’ the company’s operations. in: the 
sale of individual life insurance; acci- 
dent & ‘sickness insurance, and Group 
msurance in the Salem area. 

Mr. Palumbo goes to the Standard 
ater a successful career as agency 
Supervisor with Penn Mutual Life. Mr. 








alumbo was an annual qualifier for 
the Top Leaders Club with Penn Mu- 
wal and also a member of their 500 
lub. He is a member of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and a 
sraduate of LUT. 





Brown University Trustee 

John R. Gosnell, second vice president 
and assistant treasurer of The Paul 
vere Life, has been named a trustee 
% Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Ten New LOMA Members 


Ten additional life insurance com- 
panies have been admitted to member- 
ship in the Life Office Management As- 
sociation, Roy A. MacDonald, managing 
director, announced. The new companies 
were approved for membership at a re- 
cent meeting of the association’s board 
of directors. 

The addition of Transwestern Life of 
Reno makes Nevada the 47th state to be 
represented on LOMA membership rolls. 

Total LOMA membership has now 
reached a record high of 386 member 
companies, Mr. MacDonald reported. Of 
these, 332 are domiciled in the U. S. and 
Canada and 54 are associate members. 

The new member companies and their 


presidents: 

American Life & ‘Casualty, Fargo, 
N. D., George A. Anderson, president; 
Appalachian National Life, Knoxville, 
Ernest C. Steele, president; Bankers 
Life of America, Dallas, L. C. Shine, 
president; Family Security Insurance 
Co, of America, Ft. Worth, Morton 


Gause Ware, president. 

Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond, T. 
Coleman Andrews, president; First Fed- 
erated Life, Baltimore, Richard Elias- 
berg, president; Kennesaw Life and Ac- 
cident, Atlanta, Fred W. Lagerquist. Jr., 
president; National Old Line, Little 
Rock, Charles IM. Anderson, president; 
Southern Life, Greensboro, N. C., W. L. 
Carter, president; Transwestern Life, 
Reno, |M. Joy Christensen, president. 

Home offices of member companies are 
located in 117 cities in 47 states; 12 
cities in 7 provinces of Canada; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Puerto Rico; and in 31 
cities in 20 foreign countries. 





Prudential Names Shaffer 


Appointment of Lloyd E. Shaffer as 
sales manager-Group pensions for the 
San Francisco Group insurance office of 
The Prudential was announced by A. J. 
DiStasi, director of Group sales and 
service at the company’s western home 
office. 

For the past year Mr. Shaffer has been 
district Group pension manager of Pru- 
dential’s Seattle Group insurance offices. 
A native of Newark, he joined The Pru- 
dential there in 1951 following his grad- 
uation from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he majored in economics. 

fter a series of advancements Mr. 
Shaffer was appointed Group service 
representative fot the Seattle office in 
1956. The following year he advanced 
to Group pension representative. 

Mr. Shaffer is a member of the West- 
ern Pension Conference and the Masons. 
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LIFE—A & H 
CURRENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


East—Life Reg. Supt. $18,500 
S. East—Life Agcy. Dir. 15,000 
East—Life Actuary 15,000 
S. West—A & H Executive 12,000 
East—Life Gen'l. Agt. 11,000 
S. West—Life Agcy. Dir. 10,000-+- 
South—Life Asst. Actuary 10,000 
East—Life Asst. Agcy. Dir. 10,000 
M. West—Group Regional Mgr. 9,000 
M. West—Life Educ. Dir. 9,000 
M. West—A & H Underwriter 8,000 
M. West—Group Represen. 8,000 
Rocky Mt.—Life Agcy. Supv. 7,800 
East—Life Publications Ed. 6,250 


Other openings in our 
listings include Fire — 
Casualty — Life — A & 
H positions in all areas. 
Write for brochure 
“HOW WE OPERATE"— 
no obligation to regis- 
ter. All inquiries han- 
dled confidentially. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
HArrison 7-9040 
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President’s Month Drive 


Indianapolis Life’s field force wound 
up its recent president’s month campaign 
with a record-breaking production of 
more than $12,000,000. With sales efforts 
at an all-time peak for president’s month, 
volume for the month of May was 30% 
ahead of the same month last year. Vol- 
ume for the year is 23% ahead of last 
year’s record pace. 

Top individual salesman for ‘May was 
Charles E. Keaton, Jr. of Detroit, while 
the leading agency was the Nate Kauf- 
man Agency, Shelbyville, Ind. 








Consultant to A. & H. and 
Life Insurance Companies 


155 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 7-7255 





Prepared for Consultation 


on all phases of Home Office agency activity as well as Field 
Manpower Development — on per diem basis by appoint- 
ment. Background of 30 years of H. O. and Field supervision 
with unqualified success in every undertaking. 














New Horizons in 
Life Insurance Sales 
Are Opening in 
FOREIGN MARKETS 
Why Not Get 
Your Share ? 


CALL US FOR DETAILS 


WHITE & 
WINSTON 


INC. 











ae 
ral Agent 


TED STATES LIFE 


The UNI 
INSURANCE CO. 





Announces New Policy 

American United Life has introduced 
the Sentinel, a special paid up at 65 en- 
dowing at age 95. Issued to age 55, in 
amounts $10,000 and over on men and 
$5000 and over on women, the policy 
pays dividends beginning with the first 
year. 

At age 30, the annual premium for a 
$10,000 policy is $235.90 for men and 
227.70 for women, with each additional 
$1,000 costing $22.79 and $21.97 for men 
and women, respectively. 





Continental Assur. Names 


Neuman Group Manager 
Continental (Assurance announced the 
appointment of Robert A. Neuman as 
Group district manager of the com- 
pany’s Cleveland office. Mr. ‘Neuman 
formerly was a Group representative for 
the Life Insurance Company of North 
America. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and served with 
the \Air Force in the Pacific area. 





Blanchard Alumni Trustee 


L. Russell Blanchard, superintendent 
of sales promotion and agency research 
of the Paul Revere, has been elected an 
alumni trustee of Colby College, Water- 
ville, Maine. 





Calderwood’s Mother Dies 


J. Dixon Calderwood, New York Life, 
formerly on the editorial staff of The 
Eastern Underwriter, is receiving sym- 
pathy in the death of his mother, Mrs. 
Irene Dixon Calderwood of White Plains, 
who died June 15 in a nursing home. 
She was 91 years old, and an aunt of 
Fred Waring, the orchestra leader. 
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Boston Branch Manager 
For Continental Assur. 


LAURANCE E, BOYDEN 


Continental Assurance has announced 
the appointment of Laurance E. Boyden, 
Jr., as manager of its Boston branch 
office. Formerly with Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life as a senior brokerage con- 
sultant in Chicago, Mr. Boyden has 


never failed to be among that com- 
pany’s brokerage production leaders in 
his three years there. 

A 1953 graduate of Miami University 
of Ohio, Mr. Boyden was voted out- 
standing senior man by his graduating 
class. 





Colonial’s Manager of Year 

Philip Cross, manager of Colonial 
Life’s Paterson branch office, was named 
as manager of the year for outstanding 
all-around managerial excellence. Mr. 
Cross was presented with the Plaque 
by Colonial’s president, Richard B. 
Evans, at the manager’s annual dinner 
prior to a business session at the Savoy- 
Hilton Hotel, New York. 

The award is offered in annual compe- 
tition to a manager in the combination 
agencies department. The winner is 
selected for outstanding performance in 
the areas of new sales, selection and 
training of agents, persistency, number 
of agents qualifying for the company’s 
honor clubs, business conference attend- 
ance, National Quality Award winners 
and for participation in community and 
civic activities. 

Mr. Cross has been a member of the 
Colonial Life since 1937. After two 
years as an agent, he was promoted to 
assistant in 1939, and assumed the man- 
agership of the Paterson branch in 1944. 
Under his supervision the branch has 
won a total of nineteen president’s 
plaques and cups. 





Western Group Elects 


Officers of the Home Office Under- 
writers Club of the Western States for 
1960-61 were elected at the annual meet- 
ing held recently at Pebble Beach, Oal. 

The new president is Jonas Svendsen, 
Metropolitan Life, Pacific Coast head 
office in San Francisco. Mr. Svendsen 
served during the previous year as vice 
president. The newly elected vice presi- 
dent is William H. Lane, Jr., West Coast 
Life, who served during the previous 
term as club secretary. Dale V. Mc- 
Daniel, Northern Life, was elected sec- 
retary. 

The executive committee is composed 
of the two immediate past club presi- 
dents, Victor H. Watkins, Pacific Na- 
tional Life and Henry Oberdick of Pru- 
dential in Los Angeles. 





Spencer L. McCarty Talk 


(Continued from Page 3) 


insurance. And, now, the recording of 
these facts seems like a news item to 
a few who pride themselves on how 
smart bargain hunters they are.” 

He pointed out that prospective buyers 
who think they are going to escape this 
cost by getting off this expensive Term 
insurance as soon as they can, ought to 
be told that if they stay in this plan 
just ten years from age 35 to 45, the 
amount of money they leave behind for 
protection amounts to $2,432 in the Term 
plan and $672 in the Ordinary life p‘an. 
He said, “If they think they can make 
this amount of money on their differ- 
ence in premiums, compounded at in- 
terest, I recommend that you sit down 
with the figures of an actuary such as 
found in the book, “How Life Insurance 
Can Serve You,” and have an educa- 
tional half-hour with your prospect—it 
takes 9% for a man earning $24,000 a 
year. 

“Let me indulge in one other reminder 
of our over-popular Term insurance pol- 
icies. The commission of 40% and nine 
5’s on a ten-year Term insurance policy 
for $10,000 pays the agent $87 and leaves 
your policyowner—who has _ accepted 
your advice—with a cost of $642 for his 
protection. 

Mr. McCarty stated that you can fig- 
ure that 55% and nine 5’s on an Ordinary 
life premium pays you over $240 com- 
mission on $10,000 over a ten-year period 
and leaves your policyowner with a cost 
in ten years of only $362. “You make 
$152 more and the policyowner spends 
$280 less,” he said, “It is good for the 
public, the agent, the general agent, and 
the company. Why shrink from it? If 
you are still in the business in ten years, 
most of your policyowners will still be 
alive and want to know why you advised 
Term insurance in the first place.” 


Double Dollar Group-Plans 


Referring to the growth of mass dis- 
tribution of life insurance via double- 
dollar Group plans, Mr. McCarty said 
that this method leaves a great deal to be 
desired as in effect. “Our industry of- 
fers to the public a package of life in- 
surance that ceases before 75% of the 
normal deaths occur (Age 65); and for 
the 25% that die, it is tied to a personal 
assets that shrinks to zero in the first 
90 days of illness when the insurance 
business knows that terminal illnesses 
frequently last longer—this is on empty 
policy under the guise of a mass benefit 

. . the individuals covered do not re- 
alize what they have, and when the 
claim is presented, there are likely to be 
unhappy individuals.” 

In his address before the Rochester 
General Agents and Managers, Mr. Mc- 
Carty cited several examples within the 
state where Group insurance left the 
policyholder with either fewer benefits 
than he thought he would receive or as 
a result of termination, left the policy- 
holder with no coverage whatsoever. 

To illustrate part of the problem re- 
sulting from present trends away from 
cash value life insurance in the employe 
benefit field, he said, “I am familiar with 
a hospital which was having trouble 
keeping their employes from leaving 
them for better fringe benefits else- 
where; and at the same time, had trouble 
balancing their budget. No life-insured 
plan was used; but a self-appointed ac- 
tuary calculated a pension plan that 
would give all the employes who were 
working at age 65—a lifetime income of 
30% of final salary. This plan included 
the nurses. 

“A close investigation of the provisions 
confirmed that a nurse who could not 
stand the activity and had to quit at age 
64 would recover nothing but her own 
contributions, plus interest. There was 
nothing illegal in the hospital solving 
their problem with a discount for high 
turnover that brought the cost of the 





LONDON 





CONSULTING ACTUARIES INTERNATIONAL, INc, | 
Consultants to Insurance Companies and 
Employe Benefit Plans 
666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 


ClIrcle 5-2300 
TORONTO 








ACTUARY WANTED 


Medium size mid-western company 
looking for top Actuary. Prefer man 
with experience or interest in invest- 
ments to help in top management and 
supervise actuarial work. Salary open. 
Real opportunity. Our employees know 
of this ad. Write Box 2822, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, 
New York 38. 











Prudential Center 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and management exercised by any super- 
vising agency would set forth minimum 
standards of maintenance and operation. 
Maintenance and operational standards 
of the Center necessarily will exceed 
minimum standards. 

In a statement to the press The Pru- 
dential said: “As Prudential sees it, the 
procedure for the continuation of Pru- 
dential Center if the proposed law is 
enacted would be as follows: 

“The Prudential would file with the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority a 
general plan for the project. This 
would indicate the extent of the pro- 
ject, types of buildings involved, and 
amount of available space. This Au- 
thority would have the power to ac- 
cept or reject the plan. If plan is not 
acceptable to the company it may 





plan within their budget. But, the indi- 
vidual nurse discovering that at age 64 
—will not receive the news so philosoph- 
ically. 

This employe pruning process, helps 
solve some of the cost factors that are 
inevitable, from ages 55 to 65, for all 
forms of fringe benefits, he stated and 
pointed out that “Group Term life in- 
surance costs are a problem when it 
comes to finding new jobs for the aged. 
One of our recent governors in New 
York recommended a paid-up life insur- 
ance policy guaranteed to every retiring 
employe; but no one has thought of a 
level premium policy to be transferred 
with the employe from job to job so that 
to the extent of that policy amount, his 
handicap to get a job in later life will 
not be retarded because premium rates 
on Group Term are nine times higher at 
age 60 than age 25. 

“Adequate counseling on an individual 
basis with permanent forms of life in- 
surance takes the sting out of all these 
problems,” he pointed out. 

In conclusion, Mr. McCarty said that 
he sees the needs of the whole prospect 
—as contrasted with his component parts 
—as the essence of cash value forms of 
life insurance. “To this, I would add the 
essential ingredient of personal under- 
standing by the individual of the plans 
that affect him. Without a life insurance 
expert available on the scene in a face- 
to-face interview, the gifts of the em- 
ployer may miss their good intentions. 
Mistrust once started is not easily halted. 
Without personal communications, there 
are some tears in the offing and some 
very unhappy people in the making.” 

He said that the mass distribution of 
life insurance and annuity plans to solve 
the employment problems of industry 
may well be the spotlight that focuses 
the need for a personal representative 
to the insured. The problems that are 
solved by the rise of mass sales usher 
in the need for the individually owned 
personal programs. “I see the tears of 
disappointment for the insured being 


avoided by the return of the agent to 
his market and to a greater esteem in the 
eyes of the public if he is competent,” 
Mr. McCarty told the group. 


O’TOOLE ASSOCIATES 
Incorporated 


Management Consultants to 
Insurance Companies 


QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 





— 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine, 


Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











“Where Business is Appreciated” 
CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 COURT BROOKLYN 1,N. Y, 
ST Ainete 53-7362 








make suggestions as a result of whic) 
the plan would be made acceptable 
Prudential would then have the option 
to proceed or not under the revise 
pian. 

“If the Authority accepts the plan 
then a contract would be drawn y 
between the Prudential and the City 
of Boston. This contract would se 
forth certain minimum standards fo 
operation and maintenance, and ¢e 
tail the 40-year net income limitation 
and excise tax payment indicated in 
the Act. A_ stipulated amount oi 
money to be paid to the city by Pr: 
dential, in addition to the excise tax, 
may be included in the contract. This 
will be done by including a provision 
for special payments in the applica 
tion field with the Authority. That 
will bring the payments to the city up 
to the amount called for in the org: 
inal Prudential Tax Formula. 


“After this contract is drawn, a)- 
propriate legal proceedings must be 
instituted to ascertain that the 
amended redevelopment law is cor- 
stitutional, and that Prudential ma 
safely proceed with the Center projec! 
under the terms agreed upon. 

“If the court decision is favorable, 
construction on Prudential Center 
would be resumed. Wherever th 
developer is an insurance company, 
State Insurance Commissioner is de: 
egated (as in the present redevelop 
ment law) to determine that the de 
veloper carries out its part of the cor 
tract, and that it adheres to the min 
mum standards set forth in the cot 
tract. 

“Prudential would continue to work 
directly with city officials who norm 
ally have charge of zoning, construc 
tion, engineering and licensing ope 
tions. However, in accordance wit! 
the provisions of the proposed Act 
in the event an official determines the! 
an existing regulation should not 
applicable to a project such as the 
Prudential Center, but does not fet! 
that he has the right or power ! 
grant a variance, the matter woul 
be taken to the Authority for 
cision. Also in the event of a a 
agreement as to any regulation, the 
matter would be settled by the Av 
thority.” 4 
It is the opinion of The Prudentit 

that it can proceed if this legislation ® 
enacted without substantial changes th! 
will affect its practicability. Attorne! 
General McCormack, Mayor Collins a? 
leaders of the Legislature have been % 
advised, 
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Retires as Indianapolis 
Manager After 38 Years 


FITZHUGH TRAYLOR 


Fitzhugh Traylor, manager of Equi- 
table Society’s Indianapolis agency, will 
retire July 1, after 38 years in life in- 
surance. Mr. Traylor’s professional and 
civic activities have earned him numer- 
ous citations including the “Hoosier Life 
Underwriter” award, Indiana’s top life 
insurance honor. Announcement of the 
retirement was made by Walter L. Got- 
tschall, field vice president of Equitable’s 
north central department, at an agency 
luncheon in the Columbia Club, Indian- 
apolis. 

Mr, Gottschall also announced plans 
to expand the Traylor organization into 
two agencies, and the appointment of 
Richard H. Englehart and Wayne Byrd 
to manage them. They are now unit 
managers in the Traylor agency. 

A graduate of Indiana State Teachers 
College in 1919, Mr. Traylor was a high 
school principal for several years before 
entering the life insurance business as a 
part-time Equitable agent in 1922. He be- 
came a full-time representative of the 
company in 1927. Equitable appointed 
him an agency manager in Boston in 
1931 and transferred him to Indianapolis 
in 1943 





Receives Colonial Award 


Lawrence Hemberger, manager of the 
Atlantic City, N. J., branch office of 
Colonial Life of America, was presented 
with the Robert Gluckson Memorial 
Award for his contributions to the com- 
munity through civic work and organ- 
lation participation, at a recent dinner 
meeting of the Atlantic County Life 
Underwriters ‘Association held at the 
La Concha Hotel in ‘Atlantic City. 

Mr. Hemberger is a member of the 
Absecon, N. J., City Council, and serves 
on the Board of School Estimates, and 
isa member of the Southern New Jersey 
Development Council. He is active in the 
Absecon Methodist Church, and is a past 
President of the Men’s Club of the 
Church. He is also active in the Abse- 
con Kiwanis Club, member of the Abse- 
ton Republican Club and the Sports- 
men’s Club, 





Named By Conn. General 


Connecticut General Life has an- 
emnced four staff appointments at its 
Eoware agencies in Memphis and New 
tleans. 


At the Memphis agency Frank K. 


penn has been named a_ senior 
Tokerage consultant. New brokerage 


consultants are Frank H. Hammond, Jr. 

and Gene A. Yates. 

_ arter R. Crews has been appointed a 

Senior brokerage consultant at the New 
tleans agency. 


Pru Loans $30 Million to 
Kobe Steel Works, Japan 


The Prudential has loaned 30 million 
dollars to Kobe Steel Works, Ltd., one 
of Japan’s largest producers of steel. 
Proceeds of the loan, together with ad- 
ditional capital funds raised in Japan, 
will be used for expansion of the com- 
pany’s iron and steel production facil- 
ities to meet increased demand in South- 
east Asia. The Pru loan is to carry a 
7% interest rate for 15 years, with amort- 
ization to begin in four years. Five lead- 
ing commercial banks in Japan are back- 
ing the loan, according to Ichikawa. 

Japan is the third foreign country in 
which Pru funds have been invested. 
Besides Canada, the Pru last March 
loaned $100 million to an agency of the 
Mexican government at 6.78% interest 
charge. 





Republic National Manager 


Glen B. Tower has been named man- 
ager of Republic National Life’s branch 
office in Oklahoma City, according to 
Howard W. Channell, assistant vice pres- 
ident and director of branch office 
agencies, 

The new branch official became asso- 
ciated with the life insurance industry 
where he soon distinguished himself as a 
top producer. In addition to his record of 
personal production, Mr. Tower has held 
management positions in the refining and 
insurance industries. 





Nicholls Joins Aetna Life 


Raymond H. Nicholls, CLU, has been 
named supervisor, pension trust sales, at 
the Aetna Life 

A graduate of Syracuse University, 
Mr. Nicholls joins Aetna Life after a 
number of years experience in the life 
insurance business, particularly in the 
pension planning field. He is a vice 
president of Connecticut Life Under- 
writers Association and of Hartford 


CLU Chapter. 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Teleph HAnover 2-5840 











A. MAXWELL KUNIS, P.S.A. 
Consulting Actuary 
Specializing in 
Life Company and Pension Problems 
11 West 42nd St.. New York 36 











Honor Hale and Norton 

Stanton G. Hale, vice president for 
sales, Mutual Of New York, and Paul 
A. Norton, vice president in charge of 
sales, New York Life, have been pre- 
sented with the Silver Beaver Award by 
Greater New York Councils of Boy 
Scouts. It is the highest honor a Scout 
Council can bestow. 


Mr. Hale is chairman of the finance. 


committee of Greater New York Coun- 
cils. Mr. Norton is chairman of the 
organization and extension committee. 
The awards were presented by Dr. Wil- 
lian Jansen, retired superintendent of 
schoo's of New York City. 





Group Strike Ruling 
Connecticut State Insurance Depart- 
ment has notified strike leaders in an 
East Hartford strike that most of their 
Group policies can be converted to indi- 
vidual policies. 








174 Fidelity Underwriters 
Win Coveted National Quality Award 


For the 16 years in which the N.Q.A. has been awarded, 
Fidelity underwriters have been consistent winners — 10 of 
them for all 16 years; 53 for 10 years or more; and 98 for 


5 or more years. 


In sincere appreciation for the quality service they are per- 
forming, we congratulate them on receiving this highest 


commendation... 


“In recognition of life underwriting service of high quality 
as evidenced by an excellent record of maintaining in force 
and extending to the public the benefits of life insurance”. 
The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PENNSYLVANIA 





A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





Great Southern Changes 
In Field Organization 


Southern Life, Houston, 
several changes to ibe made 
within its agency organization, effective 
July 11. 

George A. Wilcox, manager of the 
company’s central Texas agency, Austin, 
will transfer to the home office as direc- 
tor of training, succeeding Fred J. 
Stubbs, Jr., who was recently appointed 
regional agency director, central division. 
H. Ford Johnson, manager of the east 
Texas agency, will move to Austin to 
head up the central Texas agency, and 
Clyde J. Cruse, Jr., assistant manager 
of the Oklahoma agency, will take over 
Mr. Johnson’s post in Tyler. 

The territory encompased by the Red 
River agency will be assigned to var- 
ious adjacent agencies, and Jess Young, 
Jr., who has managed that agency for 
the past three years, will return to his 
native state as assistant manager of 
the Oklahoma agency. 

Mr. ‘Wilcox began this career with 
Great Southern as an underwriter in the 
southwest Texas agency, Corpus (Christi, 
in 1954. In 1956, he was brought into 
the home office for training as assistant 
manager, in which capacity he spent two 
years working with new recruits in the 
field. In January 1958 the was named 
manager of the company’s central Texas 
agency in ‘Austin. 

Mr. Johnson got his start with the 
company in the central Texas agency in 
1954, and 14 months later he too was 
called into managerial training. He as- 
sumed his post as agency manager of 
the east Texas agency in Tyler on July 

57. 

Following three years as a career life 
underwriter in the east Texas agency, 
Mr. ‘Cruse was appointed assistant man- 
ager, sales training department, on April 
1, 11959. Since November of last year 
he thas been assisting (Manager Thomas 
R. Wilson with the administrative af- 
fairs of Great Southern’s large Oklaho- 
ma ‘Agency. 

iMr. Young is going back to the agen- 
cy where the got his start in the insur- 
ance business in 1954. In January 1956 
he was made assistant manager, sales 
training department, and spent the next 
year and a half working with novice 
underwriters in the field. On July 1, 
1957, he went to Paris, Texas as man- 
ager of the company’s ‘Red (River agen- 
cy. 


Great 
nounces 


an- 





Eley Saldutte, Stinson 
Named by Lincoln National 


Three representatives of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life have been appointed to.super- 
visory posts in their respective agencies. 
The appointments, under the company’s 
management development program, were 
announced by their respective general 
agents and are as follows: E. Ernest 
Eley, W. L. Pool & Associates, Norfolk, 
Va.: Robert J. Saldutte, J. A. Galligher 
Agency, Philadelphia; and Richard M. 
Stinson, Howard D. Wright agency, 
Champaign, Ill. 
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Group Practices and Cia 
Under Fire of Wisconsin Agents 


Sharp criticsm of some current prac- 
tices in covering Group insurance and 
of independent “consultants” engaged in 
cases under comment are contained in 
a round robin sent to the industry by 
a large number of Wisconsin life insur- 
ance agents representing many com- 
panies. The letter of complaint went to 
directors of life insurance companies, 
State Commissioners of Insurance, Amer- 
ican Life Convention and Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association. 
Text of the letter follows 


Copy of Letter 


This letter represents the sentiments 


of a large body of life insurance sales- 
men in the State of Wisconsin who 
are becoming disturbed, distressed, and 


indignant at some of the practices of a 
few of the well-known life insurance 
companies, 

We are not an organized body for 
the purpose of expressing these views 
We are life insurance salesmen imbued 
in the traditions of our great industry 
and our aim is to preserve the force 
and integrity of our industry’s Agency 
System. Our main concern is in the area 
of direct writing of Group business. 

Over the past few vears there has 
been a great deal of this type of busi- 


ness written—and mostly confined to 
larger cases. It becomes obvious that 
such practices are on the increase. And 


now we observe them being written on 
organizations of the 500 life class. 


“Consultants Criticized” 


We strenuously object to this method 

f business by life insurance companies, 
whether the case be large or small, and 
we dedicate ourselves to fighting this 
insidious trend. It is well-known to per- 
sons associated with many life insur- 
ance companies, whether in the field « 
in the home office, that much of this 
business finds its beginning through the 
encroachment of “consultants.” In our 
experience the great majority of these 
are neither fish nor fowl in our indus- 
try. 

They undermine the Agency System 
by telling prospects that life insurance 
agents and brokers are unnecessary, do 
not give service, and in short are excess 
baggage in the performance of our busi- 
ness. 

These “consultants” ask life insurance 
companies for Group proposals i in a man- 
ner often like this: “The rates desired 
will be computed in such a way to elimi- 
nate the services of an agent or broker.” 

Those life insurance companies who 
chose to eliminate us and look to the 
“consultant” are being distinctly unfair 
to their own agents. They give lip serv- 
ice to the Agency System and then 
chose to ignore it. Those life insurance 
companies, losing sight of principle and 
their obligation to their field forces, 
listen to the perverse logic of these 
“consultants.” They write Group cases 


direct as a result. They give proof of 
their greed and lack of principle in 
order to gain more volume. 


Stress Importance of Agents 


The field forces presently are still 
searching out and writing the majority 
of Group cases being submitted. We 


ask you, at what point might these sales- 
men decide to ignore the Group sale 
regardless of size? If you were to ask 
about, we know you will find salesmen 
who have already concluded they will no 
longer solicit for Group business. When 
they develop the larger case, they have 
experienced this cancer of direct writing. 
Neither will they agree to the subterfuge 
of the finders fee, In our opinion, if this 
trend continues, the companies guilty 
of direct writing will be hard put upon 
to find forces sympathetic to their de- 
sires to increase Group sales. 

We have heard and studied both sides 
of this subject. We are adamant that 
there can be only one side and that will 


be supported by all the worthy life in- 
surance companies and their field forces. 
The answer is we will uphold and de- 
fend our Agency System without com- 
promise. 

May we remind you that over the !ast 
100 years it has been the agent and 
broker that has made your company 
great. We urge you to respect the abili- 
ty of your own field personnel; to assure 
them that you stand behind them as 
your representatives. We entreat you 
they are worthy of that trust. 

Some life underwriters are so 
concerned about this problem created 
by direct writing, they are planning to 
seek the solution through legislation on 
the State level. 

This body of life insurance 
representative of the great 
life insurance companies, has every hope 
that we will have the courtesy of your 
reply and that we may learn your posi- 
tion on the subject of direct writing. 


much 


agen‘s, 
majority of 





Estate Planners Quarterly 
Announces June Features 


Every man can “write” his own after- 
death tax laws by utilizing highly eff- 
cient and practical methods of passing 


his estate along to family and _ heirs, 
points out Karl Bach in the June ’60 
issue of Estate Planners Qu: urterly. 


In a comprehensive report, directed to 
his client, Mr. Bach explores the many 
estate conservation devices legally open 
to an individual including trusts, family- 
wide income splitting arrangements, 
gifts in trust, outright gifts and the 
orderly liquidation of business interests. 
Mr. Bach is the author of the recently 
published book, “How I Sell $12,000,000 
of Insurance Year After Year.” 

The June Quarterly also probes the 
ever-current dilemma of partnership— 
Sell or Liquidate? George Byron 
don, director of advanced underwriting 
service, Mutual Benefit Life, analyzes the 
pitfalls of liquidation and considers the 
most a ee gr disposition of part- 
nership interests. ap he that “part- 
nership rules are elusive to say the 
least,” the author nev vate ess notes that 
a carefully implemented cross sell agree- 
ment would appear beneficial in a situa- 
tion where there will be continuing part- 
ners. 

Other features in 


(Gor- 


the June issue in- 


clude a report on insurance trusts by 
Richard Jacobs, and an individual life 
insurance and pension plan to reward 


selected employes. 

Estate Planners Quarterly is edited 
by Solomon Huber, CLU with the help 
of an editorial board comprised of lead- 


ing life underwriters, attorneys and 
home office executives. It’s published at 
215 West 34th Street, New York. An- 
nual subscription rate is $10 per year. 


Lee Rosler is director of publications. 


208 at Investment Seminar 


The Beloit, Wis. Life Officers Invest- 
ment Seminar, 18 years old, opened at 
Beloit College June 15 with a member- 
ship of 208 representing 115 American 
Life Convention companies. A graduate 
school for investment officers it is spon- 
sored jointly by ALC and University of 
Chicago Graduate School of Business. It 
is a two-weeks study. 

Marshall D. Ketchum, professor of fi- 
nance at the university of Chicago, is 
director of the Seminar which is held at 
Beloit College. He has been associated 
with the Seminar for 14 years. Sherman 
C. Badger, vice president, New England 
Life, and chairman of ALC financial sec- 
tion, shares in responsibility for shaping 
the curriculum and assembling the faculty 
of the Seminar. J. C. Higdon, president 
of ALC. is head of that association’s 
board of regents. Ida C. Weber, ALC 


secretary is registrar. 








— 





7 Sees Davis, Made Group Managers 


ROBERT 


W. NOYES 


\ new Boston regional Group office 
has been opened by Paul Revere Life 
under the direction of Regional Group 


Managers Robert W. Noyes and Richard 
M. Davis. The 


new office will provide 
Group insurance 


sales and service head- 
quarters for eastern Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
Maine. The company continues to main- 


Pan-American Announces 


Campaign Award Winners 
Names of 
standing 


winning out- 


Pan- 


agencies and 
indivi idual producers in 
American Life’s annual _ president’s 
month campaign were announced by 
Senior Vice President Kenneth D. Ham- 
er. The campaign honored Pan-Ameri- 
can’s president Crawford H. Ellis. 


Agencies in a 28 state area Ari- 
zona to New Jersey competed in the 
sales of new insurance and were di- 
vided into two classes. Old established 


agencies competed against one another 


in class AA and the B. C. Goodman 
Agency, Pensacola, Florida, was the 
winner in this class. This agency ex- 
ceeded its quota by 296%. Second place 
was won by the H. H. Snodgrass Agen- 
cy, Cleveland, with the Murray D. Shores 
Agency, Baton ‘Rouge, in third place. 

The Tom J. Kornhaus Agency, Wichi- 
ta, competing in class A of newly or- 


ganized agencies exceeded their quota 
by 238% to place first. The Hale W. 
Lentz Agency, Kansas City, took sec- 
ond place and the (Clifton Haynie Agen- 
>y, Lubbock, Texas, in third place. 
Competing in a field of 600 agents W. 
V. Pugh of the Goodman Agency in 
Pensacola was top individual producer 
during the month-long campaign. E. 
T. Daniel of the Lloyd E. Lenard Agen- 
cy, Shreveport was second place win- 
ner and J. O. Bailey of the Goodman 
Agency placed third. 


Union Mutual Appoints 


James O’Hara at Miami 


Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., 
has appointed James P. O’Hara, Jr., as 
manager of the Miami, Fla., agency at 
DuPont Plaza Center, it is announced 
by John R. Carnochan, executive vice 
president. 

Formerly district manager at Miami 
for General American Life and pre- 
viously with Penn Mutual, he has been 
active in community affairs being a 
“Snead president of the North Miami 
oo Lions Club. He is a graduate of 

Bonaventure University at Allegany, 
N Y. and served two years in Korea 
being awarded ‘two bronze stars. 





RICHARD M. DAVIS 


tain its Worcester Group office to servic 
— areas of New E ng land. 

Noyes, a native of Taunton, Mass 
sar ‘ie associated with the Group de 
partment of The Paul Revere since his 
graduation from Brown University j 
1948, 

A native of Worcester, Mass. Mr 
Davis is a graduate of Middlebury Col 
lege. He joined the company in 1954. 


Bankers Life of Nebraska 
Buys Nebraska National 


Bankers National Life of Nebrask; 
has purchased 55% of Nebraska Na- 
tional Life’s capital stock. Presidents 
George B. Cook of Bankers Life and 
Thomas R. Pansing of Nebraska Na- 
tional confirmed that each company wil 
continue to operate independently of th 
other as there is no intention to merge 
or consolidate. Their joint statement ex- 
pressed their conviction that the new 
relationship will work to the benefit oi 
their policyholders. The transaction in- 
volved the transfer to Bankers Life of 
1,100,000 newly issued shares of Nebraska 
National stock. 

Mr. Pansing, a former Insurance Com: 
missioner of Nebraska, said: “As the re- 
su't of the new stock purchase Ne- 
braska National’s already sound financial 
condition has been greatly augmented.” 


Surety Life Dividend 
A 10% cash dividend was voted t 
stockholders of Surety Life, Salt Lake 
City, at a recent meeting of the ‘board of 


directors, according to Lewis T. Ells 
worth, president. The dividend will be 
paid to stockholders of record as ol 
June 20, 


At the same director’s meeting, a res0- 


lution was passed to declare a 50% 
stock dividend, A stockholders’ meet- 
ing was called by the board for July 
15 to ratify this action. The stock divi- 


dend, if passed by the stockholders, wil 
be paid August 15 to stockholders 0! 
record August i‘ 





Wade Errett Promoted 


The promotion of Wade Errett to as 
sistant director of planning and research 
in the planning and development depatt 
ment of its Newark, N. J., home office 
has been announced by The Prudential. 


Mr. Errett, who has been manager 0 
the management information division of 
Prudential’s western home office in Lo 
Angeles, will assume his new duties in 
early July. 
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The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company welcomes 
underwriters who are determined to make better-than- 
average progress. Their success, we believe, becomes 
the success of the company, and everyone benefits. 


That is why, if you are interested in moving to the 
front, you will find abundant opportunities and help 
at The Penn Mutual. You can take advantage of inten- 
sive training and educational programs tailored to equip 


f Ty Back of Your Independence Stands 
re | The PENN MUTUAL 









you for all phases of successful life insurance selling— 
from advanced underwriting and estate planning to 
profit-sharing and pension plans. 

Thus, you can be certain that The Penn Mutual will 
help you get ahead. We believe that great opportunities 
are available to Penn Mutual men whether in direct 
sales, sales supervision or General Agency work... 
and their future is the future of the company. 


* * * 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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THIS ISSUE IN TWO PARTS 

This issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
Part II is our annual 
Casualty-Surety Production and Sales 
Edition which features the 1959 premium 
and loss results of all companies licensed 
in New York and doing a countrywide 


These results are on an earned 


is in two parts. 


business 
premiums to losses incurred basis. 
Among other features of Part II are 
(1) a roundup article on “Competitive 
1960s”; the Safe Driver 
insurance plan’s value as viewed by 
William Jr., general manager, 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
Picture of Nuclear 
as reported by David 
president-director, John- 
NAIB 
how “Umbrella Liability Coverage Fills 
the Gap” by Eugene A. Toale, Wohlreich 
& Anderson, Ltd.; Herbert P. Stell- 


wagen’'s view of problems to be faced in 


Trends of the 


Leslie, 


ers; the “Current 


Energy Insurance” 


Winton, 


son & 


vice 


Higgins and director; 


the “sizzling 1960s,” and human interest 
sketches of agents who are contributing 
their time and effort to association work. 





WAR ON BLIGHTED AREAS 
While life insurance companies are 
doing a major job investing millions in 
equities which build up the nation it is 
gratifying that a number of them are 
now making mortgage loans to prop- 
erty are of paramount 
interest to municipalities. This is being 


owners which 
done by the Mortgage Facilities Corpor- 
ation of New York in aiding complete 
rehabilitation of residential property lo- 
cated in distressed urban areas where 
mortgage credit of a private nature is 
not otherwise available. While Mort- 
gage Facilities Corporation, chairman of 
which is Leffert Holz, a former New 
York State Insurance Department 
Superintendent, who is counsel for Carb, 
Luria, Glassner & Cook started on a 
modest scale having at the present time 
only a small number of life insurance 
companies in its membership, it is a 
beginning. are that 
numerous other companies will partici- 
pate and thus stem the tide of appli- 
cants who rely on the nation or state to 
get mortgage financing. 


good Indications 


Not 
areas offering civic problems of major 
size can command the services of Mort- 
gage Facilities Corporation, but, 
the corporation in a public statement, 


every property in the blighted 


Says 


“if you own wel!-maintained residential 
property and are in danger of losing it, 
or being forced to go to a loan shark 
or a government agency because of the 
location of your real estate, or, if you 
plan to purchase well maintained resi- 
dential property and cannot obtain mort- 
gage credit because of its location in a 
blighted area, then making loans for 
these purposes is our business.” 


Mortgage Facilities Corporation was 
brought into being by the legislated ac- 
tion of New York State Legislature in 
1956. The conditional the 
legislation, which had enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the then Governor Harriman, 
required that ten banking or insurance 


features of 


institutions should become members and 
that not less than $100,000 of capital 
funds be realized through sale of capi- 
tal stock by June 1, 1957. Membership 
quota and capital requirements 
quickly met. Even before June, 1957 the 
corporation was in business. More than 
$5,300,000 of the $25 million permitted 
by law soon was raised by the institu- 
tional members, membership now being 


were 


32 institutions. 


The corporation is permitted by law 
to make $25 million available for first 
mortgage the properties lo- 
cated in the blighted areas where addi- 
tional mortgage credit badly 
needed. Loans can be made in any city 
of this state. At the present time nearly 
all of the loans are in New York City, 
but they will be steadily extended. The 
Corporation’s primary undertaking is in 
the field of urban renewal in the areas 
generally considered to be sub-standard. 
Chairman Holz, who is well qualified 
for this position by reason of his long 
experience in the real estates field and 
also that obtained when New York State 
Insurance Commissioner said this week: 


loans on 


is so 


“Our No. 1 target is the creation of 
improved and/or additional housing 
either by economically sound rehabilita- 
tion or new construction in deteriorating 
urban areas throughout the State. We 
are equally concerned with the welfare 
of any responsible owner of well main- 








Pach Bros. 
WORTHINGTON 


WILLIAM P. 


William P. Worthington, president of 
Home Life, has been appointed chair- 
committee of New 
York Chamber of Commerce to succeed 
William E. McKell, chairman and presi- 
dent of American Surety ‘Co. O-her 
directors elected were Franklin B. Tut- 
tle, board chairman, Atlantic Mutual; J. 
Henry Smith, underwriting vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
and William A. Arnold, II, general agent, 
John Hancock. 


* * * 


man of insurance 


Boyd A. Hartley, administrative as- 
sistant, has been transferred to the Chi- 
cago office of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters from New York in charge 
of the engineering department’s activity 
in the mid-western states. George P. 
Stahl, assistant chief engineer at Chi- 
cago, will devote the major portion of 
his time to engineering work in the 
municipal field. Mr. Hartley, who has 
served as administrative assistant in the 
National Board’s general office since De- 
cember, 1958, joined the board as a field 
engineer in June, 1948, after graduation 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
with a Bachelor of Science degree in 
civil engineering. 





tained residential real property who is 
unable to secure an economically sound 
first mortgage loan because of the loca- 
tion of the property. MFC has now put 
to rest the thought than any owner need 
stand in jeopardy of losing the property, 
or having to resort to the unconscion- 
able demands of a loan-shark, because 
of race, color, creed or location of the 
real estate. 

“Our interest in loans for the purpose 
of refinancing or consolidating existing 
indebtedness is confined to cases where- 
in distress and urgency prevail. We are 
not a lender of convenience and, there- 
fore, do not act favorably on applica- 
tions made for the purpose of lightening 
charges so as to improve the return on 
equity. The Corporation was not created 
to trade position with an existing mort- 
gagee, particularly where the maturity 
of the obligation is at some distant date, 
but rather to lend its aid, whenever 
possible, where loss of property could 
be construed to be imminent because the 
holder of the lien refused to extend and, 
atter reasonable efforts had been ap- 
plied, no other source could be found 
to refinance the loan in an economically 
sound amount,” ; 


Raymond Harris, Deputy Superintend. 
ent of New York State and its chiej 
counsel, will shortly retire. Following hjs 
graduation from New York University 
School of Law in 1914 he joined the De. 
partment his first job being an actuarial 
clerk. He was soon appointed an ey. 
aminer and for 23 years served under 
Nelson B. Hadley, who was chief of the 
Life bureau. During that period Mr 
Hadley conducted examinations of the 
four largest domestic life insurance com. 
panies of this state and most of the 
smaller companies. Mr, Harris was ap. 
pointed Deputy Superintendent in 193 
and in 1943 was designated also to serye 
as counsel. His opinions have often been 
asked relating to the construction of the 
Insurance Laws. His appointment as 
head of the law division of the Depart. 
ment was made by Leffert Holz when the 
latter was Superintendent. 


* * * 


Harry L. Graham, secretary, A. & § 
department of Bankers Life, Des 
Moines, will tour Europe with his mother 
this fall. After flying from New York 
to Amsterdam by KLM September & 
they will motor to Denmark, arriving 
in Copenhagen September 13. The re- 
mainder of their itenerary includes Ham- 
burg, Germany, the Rhine Valley, Paris, 
London and a tour of England and 
Scotland by auto. They will fly home 
October 10 via Irish Air Lines. 

* * * 


Louis C. _Knapp, vice president of 
Great American at ‘Chicago, is retiring 
July 1 after 33 years with the organiza- 


tion. Mr. Knapp’s responsibilities will 
be divided among several executives 
After service as an aviator in World 


War I, Mr. Knapp spent several years 
as assistant claims attorney with a Chi- 
cago general agency. In 1927 he joined 
Great American Indemnity as claims su- 
perintendent. He later advanced to su- 
perintendent of the bond department, 
then to assistant manager of the western 
department. He was named manager in 
1938 and vice president in 1950. Follow- 
ing the merger of Great American In- 
demnity into the parent in 1958, he was 
elected vice president of Great American. 
‘¢ « 


R. Howard Dobbs, Jr., president of 
Life Insurers Conference and Life In- 
surance Co. of Georgia, has been elected 
chairman for 1960-61 of the Atlanta 
chapter of American National Red Cross. 
He was advanced from vice chairman. 

* * xk 


Martin P. Catherwood, Industrial Com- 
missioner of New York State, has under 
his jurisdiction, 22 divisions, bureaus, 
boards and committees. Among them 
are Workmen’s Compensation Board, un- 
employment insurance and labor rela- 
tions. He was a member of Cornell Uni- 
versity faculty from 1930 to 1941 when 
he took leave to become Commissioner 
of Commerce. He returned to Cornell 
in 1947 as dean of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
which he resigned in January, 1959, to 
become State Industrial Commissioner. 

i a 

George R. Jordan, senior vice presi 
dent in charge of Group division, Re- 
public National Life, Dallas, was honored 
last week for “meritorious service as at 
Austin College alumnus.” 

* * Ok 

Keith Jones, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, has been elected secretary of the 
International Institute of Internal Audi 
tors, 


x * x 
William E. Lees is now associated with 
Newhouse & Hawley, Inc., Chicago, 4 
manager of the special risks and sick- 
ness department. Formerly, he was with 
Continental Casualty in its t 
division, 


necial risk 


’ 
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Governor Meyner of New Jersey 
and Mrs. Meyner 
If Governor Robert Baume Meyner 
of New Jersey is nominated for vice 
president of the United States by the 


Democratic convention it will greatly 
please most of the people in that state. 
His wife shares in his popularity. Both 
have attended a large number of insur- 
ance affairs. Shortly after the Governor 
married Helen Day Stevenson, whose 
father is president of Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, she began to accompany 
him to all social affairs and her first 
appearance at an insurance gathering was 
at a dinner of Colonial Life in the Hotel 
Commodore which was attended among 
others by wives of the officers who oc- 
cupied a large table. When the Governor 
and Mrs. Meyner arrived they had al- 
ready attended two dinners, one of which 
featured baseball personalities. Although 
extremely tired'Mrs. Meyner did not give 
evidence of it, as she arrived at the table 
of the wives and entered into the spirit 
of the occasion. 

That Governor Meyner is an able Gov- 
the 
state. Among other activities he recom- 
mended and the legislature approved a 
codification of the New Jersey insurance 
law. A brief sum-up of his administra- 
tion follows: He has brought many able 
men into state service, insisted rigidly 
on able law enforcement, guarded the 
state’s fiscal resources, approved adminis- 
trative procedures, championed Jersey 
basic needs and improved motor vehicle 
licensing and registration system. His 
approach to mental health and prison 
problems is modern and he thas had full 
cooperation of the Republican controlled 
legislature. Furthermore, he has helped 
strengthen the Department of Banking 
and Insurance. 

hen Gov. Meyner was elected to that 
office in 1953 he became the 53rd_Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey and the first Demo- 
crat to be elected since 1940. He was re- 
elected in 1957. Both of his victories 
came a year after national elections in 
which Republicans carried the state by 
andslide votes. His only previous elec- 
tive office was that of State Senator, and 
i€ was minority leader of the Senate 
in 1950 
Pe ag Meyner’s interest in public af- 
airs began when he majored in govern- 
Ment and law at Lafayette College. As 
Ft ona he organized a Smith-for-Presi- 
An Club. Leaving Lafayette with an 
‘.B. degree in 1930 he attended Columbia 
~ where he got an LL.B. degree in 
NS. After three years in Jersey City 
of opened a law office in his home town 

hillipsburg where he bulit up a large 
Practice, 
Rs 1942 he was commissioned a lieu- 

— in the U, S. Naval Reserve and 
Preside a commander in August, 1957 by 

€sidential temporary appointment. In 


ernor is a widespread opinion in 


























1944 and 1945 the commanded gun crews 
on vessels in the American and European 
theatres in Naval Armed Guard. During 
his career in the Navy he defended a 
large number of enlisted men in court 
martial. 

Gov. Meyner was born in Easton, Pa., 
where his father was a loomfixer in the 
silk industry. At an early age the family 
moved to Phillipsburg and then to Pater- 
son. He helped pay his expenses through 
public school as a newsboy, grocery clerk 
and silk weaver. He had a variety of 
jobs to pay for his college and law 
education, In ihis senior year in college 
he was editor of its newspaper, The 
Lafayette. The Governor has received 
many honorary degrees from colleges, 
including Doctor of Laws conferred by 
Princeton University. 

Mrs. Meyner. attended Brearley 
School, New York City; was graduated 
from Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn., 
in 1946, and took a B.A. degree at Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs in 1950. 

From October, 1950, until June, 1952 
she was with American Red Cross in 
Korea as a recreation worker for the 
United States troops. Later, she worked 
at the United Nations in New York and 
for the Trans-World Airlines as a travel 
advisor, In the latter capacity she made 
an around-the-world flight in October, 
1954. From November, 1955, to Novem- 
ber, 1956 Mrs. ‘Meyner was an adminis- 
trative assistant for the New York State 
Stevenson-for-President Committee. She 
is a distant cousin of Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Miss Stevenson and Governor Meyner 
met when he was a guest at the Steven- 
son home while attending a mock politi- 
cal convention at Oberlin College. They 
were married January. 1957 at Oberlin. 
As hostess at Morven, the executive man- 
sion, she presides over an historic Prince- 
ton house which she visited as a child 
with her paternal grandfather. 


* * * 


British Trade Exposition Draws 
Crowds at Coliseum 


Crowds are attending the ‘British Ex- 
hibition being shown on the four floors 
of New ‘York City’s huge ‘Coliseum. 
Opening June 10 it closes June 26. Al- 
though \British motor cars, machinery, 
food products and ‘hundreds of other 
items attract attention, the favorites of 
the public are the Lioyd’s exhibition; 
the Winston Churchill diorama, be- 
ginning with his boyhood and some of 
his paintings; the replica of the (British 
“pubs”—or bars as we call them in our 
country—with real ale, beer, gin and 
bitters on tap, including a (British bar- 
maid to serve them, and a toy railroad 
(the Emmett). so complicated and amus- 
ing that (Rube Goldberg might have 
been its designer. 

But it is the large, colorful dramatic 
Lloyd’s exhibit which most interests the 
insurance people attending the show 
and, as far as the general public is con- 
cerned, it is easily one of the top at- 
tractions. 

‘As Lloyd's thas from the start been ex- 
tremely skillful in creating, absorbing 


and disseminating publicity the Lloyd’s 
directors went to bat on this opportuni- 
ty to present to Americans a graphic 
picture of just what Lloyd’s is and how 
it operates. Located mostly on the 
ground floor of the (Coliseum the ex- 
hibit is adjacent to that of another giant 
in the marine field, the (Cunard Line. 


* * * 


Lloyd’s Exhibit Described 

First thing observed on entering the 
Lloyd’s exhibit is its authenticity in of- 
fering almost a complete reproduction 
(on smaller scale), of Edward Lloyd’s 
17th ‘Century London coffee house where 
Lloyd’s insurance organization had its 
beginning. In this colorful setting first 
thing which strikes the eye is the pres- 
ence of the “waiters’—we would call 
them ushers—dressed in red coats and 
wearing top hats. Each is from London 
headquarters. Next, the dramatic pres- 
entatron of present day operations 
through a replica of the huge under- 
writing room at Lloyd’s headquarters, 
a feature having a strong public appeal. 
People familiar with the name “iLloyd’s” 
have often been in the dark as to what 
the name signifies. Tlhe mystery is dis- 
solved at the Coliseum. At the exhibit 
can ‘be envisioned the wide ‘range of in- 
surance activities presently being car- 
ried on at the current home of these 
underwriters on Leadenhall ‘Street in 
the City of London—the downtown fi- 
nance, insurance and business section 
of the \British metropolis. 

The exhibit here was ‘formally opened 
by Anthony ‘C. Grover, chairman of the 
committee of Lloyd’s, on the day the 
Duke of Edinburgh opened the entire 
exhibit. Edward Chapman, a senior ex- 
ecutive on staff of Lloyd’s ‘Corporation, 
who is responsible for the exhibit, is in 
charge in New York, He is assisted by 
four members of his staff and the four 
red-coated “waiters” who serve as es- 
corts, messengers, door guards and an- 
swer questions. 

Of foremost attraction to the non- 
insurance visitor is the reproduction of 
the 1688 coffee shop with its period 
furniture and pewter, highbacked bench- 
es, and tables and the origin of the 
underwriter’s “box” in the room at 
Lloyd’s where ocean marine underwrit- 
ing was and is conducted. 

It was in Lloyd’s coffee house that 
merchants and shippers met to read 
shipping news. Gradually brokers, then 
known as office keepers, went to the 
coffee house to handle insurance risks 
as their clients were assembled there 
in a convenient center. From this grew 
the modern Lloyd’s with an annual pre- 
mium income of over  $640,000,000. 
Lloyd’s also is a world center for ship- 
ping intelligence. 

Leaving the coffee house, the visitor 
beholds a large photographic panorama 
of the modern underwriting room at 
Lloyd’s, showing the underwriters and 
brokers at work today. It is 48 feet long 
by 13 feet high. One wonders how 
such a tremendous amount of important 
business can be conducted in the open 
(such a large room), as contrasted to the 
semi-privacy of an insurance company 
office. The actual underwriting room 
in London resembles the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange in its ‘hustle 
and bustle. 

“In the marbled hall in ‘London, known 
as the (Room, upwards of 3,000 Lloyd’s 
brokers and underwriters meet daily 
to transact insurance. It has an area 
of 55,000 square feet, about twice that 
of the previous underwriting room, and 
contains 1,428 seats, 893 on the ground 
floor, 535 in the gallery,” states a booklet 
given to visitors, 

“For the first time in Lloyd’s history 
the two main markets at Lloyd’s thave 
been segregated in the new room. Ma- 
rine, motor and aviation boxes are on 
the ground floor; fire, compensation, 
public liability and other classes of non- 
marine ‘boxes are in the gallery. While 
Lloyd’s was originally a market for ma- 
rine insurance only, today non-marine 
business accounts for over half of the 
total premium income of Lloyd’s under- 
writers.” 

An actual underwriter’s “box,” where 
the underwriter sits with his staff con- 
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sidering insurance applications offered 
by brokers, is shown. For a readily ap- 
preciated bit of humor several umbrellas 
are ‘hung on the tall back of the seat. 
The “boxes” have to conform to cer- 
tain measurements today and the un- 
derwriter and each of his staff are 
limited to eight square ‘feet for this desk 
and seat. Nearly all boxes are so in- 
stalled that there is ample room for 
increasing the number of seats should 
this become necessary. 

Also on view is an operating replica 
of the rostrum with the broker’s call 
board, surmounted by a model of the 
famous “Lutine” bell, rung to announce 
major maritime news, such as total loss 
of a large ship or safe arrival of some 
vessel considered overdue and lost. \Re- 
garding the rostrum the Lloyd’s exhibit 
states: 

“Midway under the south gallery of 
the underwriting room stands the ros- 
trum which is occupied by a red-cloaked 
waiter known as the caller. ‘His job is 
to announce through a public address 
system the names of brokers who are 
wanted by ‘colleagues and others, and his 
voice dominates the room. The broker 
moves about the room from underwriter 
to underwriter and the broadcast sys- 
tem is an essential method of contact- 
ing ‘him. 

“When a broker hears his name called 
he dials a code number, together with 
the number of the box at which ‘he can 
be found, on one of 72 dials placed 
throughout the room. This code num- 
ber (say DW 49) he keeps for his work- 
ing life at Liloyd’s. His dialling is au- 
tomatically translated into his name 
which appears together with the box 
number on indicators above the caller 
and in the gallery, thus enabling the 
calling broker to see where the can find 
his colleague.” 

(Likewise seen is a broker’s slip on 
the underwriter’s box. This is a folded 
piece of paper giving details of a risk 
to be insured. This is shown to an 
underwriter of the broker’s choice and 
after discussion the underwriter may 
quote a premium rate for a share of 
the business. This the broker may ac- 
cept or he may look elsewhere for a 
lower quotation. When an agreement is 
reached on rate and amount of cover- 
age insured the underwriter with initial 
the slip. If the insurance accepted is 
not the full amount then the broker 
goes to other underwriters for further 
coverage. Often, on important risks, 
an outstanding underwriter is sought to 
head the list on the slip. This being ac- 
complished it then is likely to be easier 
to have other underwriters accept shares, 
they having confidence in the lead man. 

(Casualty sheets giving details of new- 
ly reported marine and aviation losses 
and also non-marine losses are shown. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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States LILI. Aims At 
Positive Objectives 


SAYS DEFENSE IS INSUFFICIENT 


Bateman Tells Advertising Conference of 
Seven Publics, Each With Its Own 
Particular Interests 


insurance 
the status 


sufficient for the 
to defend 


It is 
industry 


not 
merely 


quo, or be against compulsory auto in- 
surance or against Federal regulation 
of insurance, or against other move- 


ments, J. Carroll Bateman, general man- 


ager of the Insurance Information In- 
stitute, told’ members of the Insurance 


Advertising Conference at the annual 
meeting this week at Key Biscayne, Fla. 
If insurance wants to have public under- 
standing and support it must be for those 
things which the public can understand 
as being in its interest and which the 
public will support, he stressed. 

“While we are fighting against those 
things which we belive will deter our 
ability to serve the public interest prop- 
erly in a free enterprise economy, we 
must also be fighting for other 
which will serve the public’s interest as 
well as our own. We cannot rally the 
public to our support except in its own 
interest,” Mr. Bateman observed. “This 
we shall seek to do at the Insurance In- 
formation Institute. The setting of such 
goals is, of course, the function of man- 
agement. The board of directors of the 
institute is the mechanism through which 
such goals may be distilled and defined. 

Integrated Institution 

“The fact that our industry is viewed 
by and large by the public as an inte- 
grated institution rather than as a loose 
collection of individual companies is of 
importance to the Insurance Informa- 
tion Institute. In brief, our function is 
to build an acceptable public image of 


1 
goals 


this institution. It goes without saying 
that the image we transmit can be no 
better than is merited by the policies 


and actions of the business as a whole. 

“A cause of confusion in the communi- 

cations of our day, I believe, is the failure 

properly to analy ze and define audiences, 
so that messages may be pinpointed to 
them. Too much of our communication 
is broadcast wholesale, and consequently 
it has a great deal of waste circulation. 
In accord with this thinking, the Insur- 
ance Information Institute is defining its 
publics and establishing means of com- 
municating with each of them in terms 
of its particular interests. As we see 
them today, our publics are seven in 
number: 

“(1) The employes of the industry, and 
particularly the field men’s groups which 
already are organized and capable of as- 
sisting us in communications at the local 
level,” Mr, Bateman said. 

“(2) The independent agents, 
ready effectively organized to 
communications in every city 
across our nation. 

“(3) The insured public—our custom 


also al- 


work in 
and town 


ers. 

“(4) Educators and their students— 
keeping in mind that many of the latter 
will be tomorrow’s customers and _ per- 
haps employes. 

“(5) The public-at-large. 

“(6) Regulatory authorities. 

“(7) Management itself. 

Good Foundation 

“The Insurance Information Institute 
has a good foundation upon which to 
build, it seems to me, for the business 
of general insurance makes a valuable 
contribution to our society; it is a busi- 
ness with a very real social purpose and 
with a sense of responsibility to our so- 
ciety and to the individuals who make 
it up. Furthermore, it has widespread 

(Continued on Page 22) 


U. S. OPERATIONS IMPROVED 
London Assurance Governor Points to 
Gains in This Country; Commends 
U. S. Manager T. A. Long 
Improvements in United States oper- 
ations are singled out for emphasis by 
Harold Peake, governor of the general 
court of The London Assurance, in an 
article on worldwide operations of the 
company appearing in a recent i 


issue of 


TRESCOTT A. 


LONG 


“The Policy-Holder,” insurance 
azine published in London. 

Experience in 1959 in the United 
States, says Mr. Peake in part, was “sub- 
stantially better than in 1958, progress 
having been achieved not only by a de- 
crease in but by savings in ex- 
penses of management. Our thanks are 
due to T. A, Long, United States man- 
ager, for his successful efforts in this 
direction.” 

In reference to over-all operations, Mr. 
Peake reports that “it is most encourag- 
ing that the recovery which took place 


mag 


le sses 


in 1958, after two disappointing years, 
has been continued and accelerated in 
1959. Underwriting has resulted in a 


profit in all departments in 1959.” 
Among concluding remarks, Mr. Peake 

states that “in the past two years there 

has been a marked improvement in our 


American business. Our organization 
there has been strengthened and oper- 
ating costs reduced, The gain in effi- 


ciency should be a lasting one and should 
enable us to profit from any gener: al im- 
provement in experience. 


U. S. Fire Loss Up in May 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during May amounted to $86,940,- 
000, the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has reported. According to Lewis 
A. Vincent, NBFU’s general manager, 
this represents an increase of 6.5% over 
losses of $81,597,000 reported for May, 
1959, and a decrease of 11.4% from losses 
of $98,106,000 for April, 1960. 

Losses for the first ‘five months of 1960 
now total $491,142,000, an increase of 
1.7% over the first five months of 1959, 
when they amounted to $482,999,000 
These estimated losses include an al- 
lowance for uninsured and unreported 


losses. 


loss 





_ AMERICAN DIVIDEND 

Directors of the American Insurance 
Co. have declared a dividend of 32% 
cents a share on the stock of the com- 
pany, payable September 1, to stock- 
holders of record. 
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Insurance Federation 

In Drive for Members 
STATE-WIDE CAMPAIGN STARTS 
Members Sought Among Producers, Life 


Companies and Agents, Adjusters, 
Attorneys, Actuaries and Others 


The Insurance Federation of New 
York, through the chairman of its mem- 


William Keller, Jr., 
F.&G., has 

a state-wide mem- 
The preliminary goal has 

1,000 new Cam- 
paign plans were outlined to the ex- 


bership committee, 
the 
opening of 


secretary of an- 
nounced 
bership drive. 


been set at members. 


ecutive committee, and approved by it, 
at a recent meeting held at the Con- 
cord Hotel at the time of the 78th 


annual meeting of the New York State 


Association of Insurance Agents. 
The executive secretary, Valmore H. 
Forcier, is presently on a trip to out- 


to officers and direc- 
tors located in the upstate areas. It 
is hoped that a wider membership rep- 
resentation can be obtained in these 
areas during the current campaign. The 
drive for new members opened official- 
ly on June 1 is to continue to Sep- 
tember 1. 


line the campaign 


Wide Participation in Campaign 


The executive and membership com- 
mittees are hopeful that all officers and 
directors of the Federation will lend 
their individual support in this partic- 
ular campaign since the plans are geared 


to their active participation. The agents 
association has assured the Insurance 
Federation that it will give the cam- 


paign publicity in bulletins. Agents and 


brokers throughout the state represent 
a high percentage of the present total 
membership. It is hoped that during 
the current drive the brokers’ side of 
the business will show a marked in- 
crease in membership. 

In commenting on the drive, the ex- 
ecutive secretary remarked that one of 


the aims of the campaign was clearly 
to indicate to the insurance people 
throughout the state that the Insur- 
ance Federation is an all-industry or- 
ganization. “There is no company, 
whether it be a stock or mutual, fire, 
casualty, multiple-line, or life company 
which should not be a part of this im- 


portant Federation,” Mr. Forcier said. 

Life agents and companies especial- 
ly are invited to join during this drive 
since the current threats against the 


private enterprise system are directed 
in large measure against this group. While 
there are several life companies, among 


them some of the largest in the busi- 
nss, already members of the Federation, 


it is pointed out that many more cou Id 
join in this important movement. 

A further special appeal for participa- 
tion is being directed to adjusters, in- 
surance accountants, insurance attorneys 
and actuaries. Many such professionals 
are already members of the Federation. 

Organized in 1914 to ward off state 
intrusion into the insurance business, 
the Insurance Federation has shown a 
steady growth to the point where it 
now boasts of being the largest insur- 
ance association in the state. Its main 
purpose has always been the promo- 
tion and preservation of the private 
enterprise system for insurance business. 

Information and applications for mem- 
bership can be obtained by contacting 
the office of the Insurance Federation 
of New York, Inc., 116 Nassau Street, 
New York 38, N. Y., or any member 
agent, broker or company. 


GOFF HEADS MUTUAL ASSN, 


President of New vw nate Company 
Group; Is Vice President of Proyi. 
dence Mutual; Other Officers 


Francis S. Goff, Jn, vice presiden 


and secretary of the Providence My. 
tual Fire, was elected president of the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association of 
New England at its 8lst annual meet. 
ing in Boston, June 10. He succeeds 
President Harvey Mac ‘esp : the 
Quincy Mutual Fire as head of the or. 


ganization of 24 old New E aad Agen- 
cy Mutual companies. 

Arthur W. Benson, executive vice 
president of the Pawtucket Mutual, was 
e'ected first vice president of the as. 
sociation. R. Burton Forbes, secretary 
and treasurer of the Attleboro Mutual 
Fire, was elected second vice president 

President Thomas Bates of the Hing. 
ham Mutual Fire was re-elected to a 
four-year term on the eciatine com- 
mittee. Raymond B. Morrison, vice 
president and secretary of the Holyoke 
Mutual Fire of Salem, Mass., was elected 
to the executive committee. 

Staff officers of the Mutual Fire In- 
surance Association were re-elected as 
follows: William N. Woodland, 
tive vice pr ee, secretary 


execu- 
and. treas- 


urer; Wesley Angell, vice president, 
and Ethel jee assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 


Continuing as members of the 
tive committee are John N. 
ee of the Dorchester 
John D. Cox, Jr., 
Mutual 


exectl- 
Tulley, presi- 
Mutual Fire and 
president of the Berk- 


shire Fire of Pittsfield, Mass 





FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 

The Fireman’s Fund has declared 3 
quarterly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
the capital stock of the company, pay 
able July 15, to stock of record June 2 





SUBADFASY 





Stuart’s portrait of our first 
president so well brings out 
Washington’s steadfast charac- 
ter. For 161 years the Provi- 
dence Washington has been 
steadfast in its loyalty to its 
agents and in its belief in the 
agency system. 


You do well ‘ 


when you sell Sitea4m 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 
THE COMPANY WITH 
QUALITY * INTEGRITY * FRIENDLINESS 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 
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Building Identity for Local Agency 


Will Boost Sales, States Dannecker 


Many excellent ideas for local agents to build the identities for their agencies and 
ihereby increase sales are being presented by Art Dannecker, director of advertis.ng and 
public re jations of the Ohio Farmers Companies, in a series of talks he is making 
sround the country. On June 14 he addressed the Cleveland local board and pri ior thereto 
ie spoke at nearly 20 state associations of insurance agent’s meetings, Insurance Day 


satherings and the like, In August he 
rier Hotel at White Sulphur Springs. 


Mr. Dannecker’s ideas on how an agent can biild a business 


will address the West Virginia agents at the Green- 


personality, an identity, 


; corporate image for his agency in the eyes of the public in his community, and thus 


increase his sales are presented in two installments 


Part II 
The way you sign your name is al- 
ways an important link between your 


agency and its image in the public mind. 
(all it logo, trademark or anything you 
I’m in favor of a trademark or 
because it 
gives your future custom- 
ers a visual impression of your agency 
and again helps them to identify you and 
what you sell, 
Use of the Telephone 


wish, 
signature for your 


present 


agency 
and 


Develop a telephone personality for 
your agency. Although no one has yet 
‘aed a telephone an instrument of de- 
struction there are times when it can 
be exactly that. In a true public rela- 
tions sense, | mean. 

1, Ever call a company or a person 
and have them bite your head off? Sure 
you have, and what do you do in turn? 
That’s right, you bite back, and harder! 


2. Well, it you find yourself or any- 
one in your office doing that, put a 
stop to it immediately. 


3. Develop that “thanks for 
welcome in your voice. 
and sunny climate when people call, 
such as “Good morning—V. P. Perry 
Insurance Agency,” or “Good afternoon 
—Brown Insurance.” 

4, Make the caller feel important, Re- 
peat his name, don’t keep him waiting, 
if you have a large office—identify your 
departments. Make sure your office gets 
all messages correctly. 


calling” 
Create the warm 


Reaching People 

Reaching people is an art. An essen- 
tial tool in reaching people is the proper 
we of words and techniques. Speaking 
of effective use of words. let me tell 
you about a test run made by a pub- 
lication house in Chicago. Look what 
happened to the sales of certain of their 
books when they were retitled. For ex- 
ample : 

Book +1 — originally — “The Art of 
Courtship,” 17,500 copies sold, changes to 
‘The Art of Kissing,” 60,500 sold. 

Book #2—originally—“The Art of 
Controversy, 100 copies sold, changed to 
“How to Argue Logically,” 30,000 copies. 

So you see, words are important in 
Creating interest and reaching people. 

Now let’s talk about creating a desire 
in potential insurance buyers, or reach- 
ig people. How can we do a better job 
* reaching people in our communities 
through our agency advertising ? 

One way is by having a pl lanned and 
ative educational program of direct mail 
aid modern merchandising ideas work- 
ing for you at all times! Make mer- 
thandising and marketing your third 
arm, Make it work for you by letting 
ttdoa pre-selling job of reaching your 
customers and prospects ahead of time, 
ahead of your visits! 

How? Here’s a typical example of 
what your competition is doing to reach 
the buying public. How many times have 
you gone shopping and returned to your 
‘at to find a promotional piece stuck 
inder your windshield wiper? 

Just let me remind you of the increased 
volume of business these direct writers 
lave been writing in the past three years. 
wete must be a reason. They say: 
Most of us never recognize opportunity 


, with the follows : 


second as 


unlil it goes to work in our competitors 
business.” 


Modern Merchandising 


I believe that we as independent agents 
must use these same marketing tech- 
niques and ideas if we are to command 
our share of this competitive insurance 
market in the Selling Sixties! Let’s talk 
about some modern merchandising and 
marketing ideas that could be used. To 
help you build a better identity, a bet- 
ter personality, many of you have a 
polaroid camera, for you and your agen- 
cies, 

Cruise around your home town and 
take a picture of some of the attractive 
homes, homes you would like to insure. 
Then write a letter or mail a card to 
the insured with a photograph of his 
home mounted on it. I'll guarantee you'll 
get his undivided attention. This is a 
tremendous attention-getter and should 
help you pave the way for a homeowners 
sale, plus additional kinds of insurance. 

Try pasting your own agency picture 
on the bottom of the letter to help in- 
troduce yourself, This is merchandising 
—and it definitely has a place in insur- 
ance, 

Make Use of Telephone 


Let the telephone help you merchan- 
dise for you! Recently I read where 
someone got the idea of promoting a 
local movie by inviting people in their 
community to phone MA 1-2345 or some 
such number and ask for James Stewart. 


When they did call they heard a one- 
minute recording of Mr. Stewart’s voice 
inviting them to the movie. 

A real “bell ringer” in sales appeal 
and, incidentally, a tremendous success. 
I can see this idea start to jell as a 
merchandising tool for insurance agents, 
if they'll only try it! Hand out cards 
inviting people to call to learn the lat- 
est coverages, etc. (create interest and 
desire). 

Here’s a low-cost method of ae 
advertising and production material i 
to the hands of prospects. Talk to a 
local super market manager and make 
a deal with him to have homeowners 
leaflets, brochures or other insurance 
material dropped into the shopping bags 
at the check-out counter. 

We've heard of one midwestern agent 
who has a deal with a local cleaning 
establishment. The result is this: when 
the cleaning company’s customer gets 
home, he finds a letter in his pocket 
from the agent which explains a new 
insurance coverage. 


Productive Coffee Breaks 


Coffee breaks can be made productive 
for the agent. Why not try a coffee and 
donut gathering in your agency next 
week? Say around 10:15-10:30. Call sev- 
eral local businessmen who might be 
interested or should have a particular 
coverage. 

While you're all seated around en- 
ioying coffee and donuts on an informal 
basis as guests, this would be an ex- 
cellent opportunity to discuss the cov- 


erage and invite questions. and discus- 
sions. First of all, it will save time, 
10-15 contracts at once; second, give 


you a chance to introduce your person- 
nel; third, chance for your insured or 
prospects to inspect your office; fourth, 
don’t forget to give a piece of promo- 
tional material to each to take with 
them. 

Many of you sent out desk calendars 
to your friends and customers during 
December. Did you make them pay off 
for you? How many of you have ever 
tried this idea? Right on the calendar 
sheet of April 18, mark this: “Jack Tones, 
your insurance advisor will call you to- 
morrow to set up a luncheon date.” Then 
on Friday, April 19, write Jack Jones 
for luncheon appointment. 

How many of you have ever tried a 
“brainstorming clinic” idea, within your 
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own office, with your own personnel ? 
You might find this an excellent chance 
to pool ideas to solve some of your in- 
ternal problems or to create new ways 
to produce additional selling ideas for 
your agency. 

Most important of all, it gets your 
employes into the habit of thinking con- 
structively for your agency and makes 
them feel part of your progress. Also, 
they will realize that they are not only 
paid to work, but paid to think! And 
will be rewarded accordingly. 

Make use of material your companies 
provide you. On direct mail brochures 
only 6% of the agents I visited made 
widespread use of company material. 
Work sheets and visual selling bro- 
chures to he!p people buy are useful. 





N. Y. Court Upholds 


Snow Exclusion in E. C. 


Two insurance companies, the Home 
and Fidelity-Phenix Fire, have won a 
court case involving the question whether 
damage caused by a snowstorm can be 
covered under extended coverage pro- 
tection. Liability for such damage is ex- 
cluded under the New York standard fire 
insurance policy. 

A New York County Supreme Court 
jury recently returned a verdict dis- 
missing a complaint growing out of 
severe storms of February and March, 
1958. The policyholders claimed that 
frame buildings were damaged or de- 
stroyed by windstorm, and the insurers 
denied liability on the ground that the 
eg were caused “directly or indirect- 

’ by snow, for which liability is spe- 
Oficaily excluded. The jury ruled on 
factual testimony presented by plaintiffs 
and defendants. 

The insured was the operator of a 
children’s summer camp, known as Camp 
Woodstock, located in East Berne, N. Y., 
about 15 miles from Albany. The insured 
tcok testimony from local residents, in- 
cluding the caretaker, concerning the 
extremely high winds which were ex- 
perienced during the last week of Feb- 
ruary, 1958. 





Hartford Agents Attend 


Life Insurance Sessions 


A series of regional meetings for East- 
ern department agents of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company Group on ad- 
vanced life underwriting were held 
throughout the territory. Meetings were 


scheduled at Bridgeport, Conn.; Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Buffalo, N. Y. The 


current series closes at the Statler-Hil- 
ton in Hartford on June 14. 

The day-long sessions were conducted 
by John F. Guion, CLU, manager of ad- 
vanced underwriting services for Colum- 
bian National Life, a member of the 
Hartford Group. He was assisted by Rob- 
ert Russell, advanced underwriting con- 
sultant. 





Merrill M. Simpson Dies 


Merrill M. Simpson, 69, retired vice 
president of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Co., died recently at the Glens Falls 
Hospital, Glens Falls, N. Y., after a brief 
illness. He had been active in Boy 
Scouts of America, the Salvation Army, 
Glens Fal’s Kiwanis Club, the Masons, 
and the Methodist Christ ‘Church holding 
high posts in several of those organiza- 
tions. 





E. J. HAMNER, JR., RETIRES 

Edward J. Hamner, Jr., manager of the 
live stock transit department of the Hart- 
ford Fire, has retired after more than 
40 years with the company. Associated 
with Hartford Fire since 1919, Mr. Ham- 
ner was a special agent for the live stock 
department at St. Joseph and St. Louis, 
Mo. He served as local manager of the 
department at Indianapolis for 22 years 
before his 1942 appointment in Chicago. 
A native of Haskell, Texas, Mr. Hamner 
was graduated from Texas A. & M 
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Lloyd’s Chairman At 
Washington Hearing 


DESCRIBES BUSINESS IN U. S. 
Hopes More Federal or State Restric- 
tions Will Not be Put on Access 
to Lloyd’s Market by Assureds 


C. Grover of London, chair- 
man of the Committee of Lloyd's, told 
the Senate Judiciary Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee last week in W ashington that “we 
hope that as the result of this investiga- 
tion (of state regulation and underwrit- 
ing practices) there will not be either on 
a state or Federal level further restric- 
tions imposed upon the rights of access 
of American assureds to the Lloyd’s 
market.” Mr. Grover read a statement 
to the committee and then answered 
questions by Sen. Joseph C. O’ Mahoney 
and Counsel Donald (P. McHugh. 

There. is no difference, Mr. Grover 
declared, between the competition with 
sritish companies in England and else- 
where and the competition with Ameri- 
can and other companies. He got a good 
response from the committee members 
and others when he stated that “I don’t 
think the British companies are any 
fonder of Lloyd’s than are the American 
admitted companies.” Good service and 
prompt settlement of claims are key fac- 
tors in Lloyd’s success, he held, and 
pointed out that instances of default on 
the part of Lloyd’s underwriters have 
been “infinitesmal.” 

[r. Grover discussed reinsurance, 
credit for Lloyd’s reinsurance direct cov- 
erage, new forms, state laws and unfair 
competition, payment of taxes among 
other subjects. On these he said in part: 


Anthony 


Reinsurance 
“As respects reinsurance, the ability to 
reinsure is an essential and integral as- 
pect of the operation of American insur- 
ance companies, and the facilities of 
Lloyd’s underwriters are available to all 
types of companies without discrimina- 


tion. Reinsured at Lloyd’s today are a 
wide variety of companies, large and 
small, stock and mutual, board and non- 


board, and reciprocal, 

“The largest and most reputable com- 
panies in every country of the world 
make a practice of reinsuring a substan- 
tial portion of their business with other 
insurers in order to achieve a spread of 
risk. The Lloyd’s market, because of its 
capacity and the international character 
of its business, has been able to meet 
the need of these companies for protec- 
tion against insurance catastrophes. 

“With respect to the smaller and 
newly organized companies the avail- 
ability of a responsible reinsurance mar- 
ket is perhaps of even greater import- 
ance, since they do not have in some 
instances the capital structure which will 
permit them to develop a representative 
book of insurance business. Because of 
the traditional freedom of the Lloyd's 
market and its availability to all without 
discrimination there has been a tendency 
for Lloyd’s to become the principal in- 
surance home of these companies. 

Sta'e Actions 

“Generally speaking, the various states 
recognize the international character of 
reinsurance and _ limitations are not 
placed upon the right of reinsured com- 
panies and their brokers freely to choose 
the market which will best meet their 
requirements whether that market be 
admitted or non-admitted. 

“However, some complications do 
arise from the fact that a number of 
states do not permit credit to be taken 
for Lloyd’s reinsurance and most com- 
panies reinsured at Lloyd’s are licensed 
in one or more of these states, A com- 
pany must list its Lloyd’s reinsurance as 
a liability in its financial statement 
despite the fact that this reinsurance is 
fully collectible. 


Year-End Advances to Reinsured 
Companies 


“In order to partially offset this dis- 
advantage to the reinsured companies 
Lloyd’s underwriters have developed a 
practice whereby they advance at year- 


end to reinsured companies in dollars 
an amount reflecting Lloyd’s share of the 
reinsured companies’ outstanding loss re- 
serves. The reinsured companies are 
permitted to take credit for the amounts 
thus advanced. 

“These advances are held by the re- 
insured company until the particular 
claim age ainst which they have been ad- 

vanced is paid, At that point the re- 
insured company reimburses itself for 
Lloyd’s underwriters’ share of the loss 
from the funds previously advanced and 
in the event the actual cost of the case 
is less than the reserve estimate the-un- 
used portion of the funds is returned 
to Lloyd’s underwriters. 

“The necessity of making such ad- 
vances to reinsured companies throws a 
considerable burden on Lloyd’s under- 
writers, particularly when it is realized 
that these funds yield no return to un- 
derwriters and are outstanding for long 
periods of time prior to the date when 
they are actually utilized to reimburse 
the reinsured company for paid losses. 


Credit for Reinsurance Sought 


“The extent of this burden on Lloyd's 
underwriters can be judged by the fact 
that there are outstanding advances to 
reinsured companies at the present time 
from Lloyd’s underwriters an amount 
estimated to be in excess of $40,000,000. 
It is to be hoped that the states which 
de not permit credit for Lloyd’s reinsur- 
ance will eventually change their outlook 
and that the question of credit for re- 
insurance will turn not on whether the 
reinsurer is admitted in a particular state 
but rather on whether the reinsurer is 
in a position to meet his financial obli- 
gations. 

“Lloyd’s origin as a market for marine 
insurance is well known, as are its con- 


tributions to the marine and aviation 
field. However, in the non-marine field 
there are many classes of insurance 


pioneered at Livyd’s which are today 
household words in the insurance world. 
Among them are bankers blanket bonds, 
use and occupancy insurance, jewellers 
block policies, burglary and theft insur- 


ance, householders comprehensive pol- 
icies and all risk insurance on private 
jewelry. 


Surplus Line Problem 

“The various states generally seem to 
recognize the international character of 
marine and aviation insurance, and bro- 
kers representing assureds are permitted 
to approach the market of their own 
choosing,” said Mr. Grover. “However, 
in the non-marine field the states seem 
to take quite a different approach as 
represented by the so-called surplus line 
laws. The basic theory of these laws is 
that a broker licensed by a surplus line 
state will be permitted to effect insur- 
ances in the non-admitted market for 
his client only in those cases where there 
is not an available admitted market. 

“The state laws reflect a variety of 
tests for determining whether or not an 
admitted market is available, but one 
point is clear under all these laws, name- 
ly, that a broker may not place insurance 
in the non-admitted market simply be- 
cause the non-admitted insurer is pre- 
pared to write the insurance for a lower 
premium than that offered by admitted 
companies. 

“The various states a!so recognize that 
while restrictions may be imposed upon 
the right of a broker to approach the 
non-admitted insurance market, never- 
theless the assured is himself free to do 
so. I understand that many large in- 
dustrial concerns in the United States 
have utilized this channel to the non- 
admitted insurance market, but, in prac- 
tice, this channel is not readily available 
to smaller assureds. 

“The public policy of the various states 
with respect to the placement of non- 
marine insurances with non-admitted in- 
surers has been expressed in the surplus 
line laws. It is not the province of 
Lloyd’s to question this stated policy. 
However, there is a tendency toward 
more and more restrictions both in the 
surplus line field and as respects the 
assured’s right to effect insurances di- 
rectly in the non-admitted market. We 
would be hopeful that these restrictions 


would not be pressed to the extent that 
the assureds wou!d be deprived of the 


benefits offered by insurances in the 
Lloyd’s market. 
No Unfair Competition 
“It is sometimes stated that Lloyd’s 


underwriters engage in unfair competi- 
tion with the admitted companies. The 
problem we have always faced in at- 
tempting to analyze the validity of such 
statements is the saatien of what con- 
stitutes unfair competition. We do not 
believe that the writing of insurances at 
rates representing a saving to assureds 
and on forms specially tailored to meet 
the needs of particu‘ar assureds repre- 
sents unfair competition, 

“More specifically, it is sometimes 
stated that Lloyd’s underwriters are able 
to undercut the rates of admitted com- 
panies because we do not bear a fair 
share of the cost of taxation and regula- 
tion. I must tell you that Lloyd’s under- 
writers have been met with the same 
criticism by corporate insurers in other 
parts of the world where Lloyd’s are 
licensed insurers. The fact is that be- 
cause of the nature of the Lloyd’s or- 
ganization, Lloyd’s underwriters are in 
a position to offer a product peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of assureds and at 
a cost in terms of overhead lower than 
corporate insurers. This saving is passed 
on to assureds from whom I must say 
we have heard very few complaints. 


Lloyd’s Pays Taxes 


“IL would like to comment particular !y 
on the statements which have been made 
that Lloyd’s underwriters do not ‘bear 
a fair share of the burden of taxation 
on their insurances in favor of United 
States assureds. These statements show 
a complete misunderstanding of the po- 
sition which exists. Lloyd’s insurances in 
favor of United States assureds carry 
heavier taxation than that borne by ad- 
mitted i insurers. 

“The Federal government imposes a 
4% stamp tax on gross premiums of 
most insurances effected with non-ad- 
mitted insurers such as Lloyd’s under- 
writers. This tax has been referred to 
in these hearings as nominal. However, 
it is in fact a very heavy tax since it is 
payable even where the insurance re- 
ults in a loss rather than a profit and 
even where the insurance is cancelled 
the day after it is written. 

“Analysis of statistical publications in 
the insurance field indicates that over 
a period of 20 years admitted insurers 
have paid approximately 14% of their 
estimated gross premiums to the Federal 
government. These same _ publications 
also indicate that if the taxes paid by 
admitted companies to the Federal and 
State governments were aggregated they 
would represent not more than 4% of 
the estimaied gross premiums of the 
admitted companies. 

“Quite apart from the 4% stamp tax 
imposed by the Federal government on 
insurances effected with Lloyd’s under- 
writers, some 45 states now have surplus 
line statutes which impose a tax on sur- 
plus line brokers effecting insurances 
with non-admitted insurers. These taxes 
range from 2% to 6% of the premium. 

“Finally, a majority of states—and the 
list is growing yearly—impose a duty on 
an assured who effects insurance with 
non-admitted insurers without the inter- 
mediation of a surplus line broker in his 
state to withhold a tax on premiums at 
a rate usually the same as the surplus 
line rate. 

“The tax burdens on Lloyd’s insur- 
ances are therefore substantially in ex- 
cess of those p'aced upon admitted com- 
panies and it is clear that Lloyd's ability 
to offer competitive insurances is not 
based upon any tax advantage.” 


Writes $400,000,000 in American Market 

Lloyd’s writes total premiums in the 
American market of approximately $400 
million a year, including both direct writ- 
ings and reinsurance, Mr. Grover told 
the subcommittee in response to ques- 
tioning by Mr. McHugh. Much of this 
is catastrophe coverage, and business 


which admitted companies are not willing 
to accept. 


Fifty to sixty per cent of this annual 


Four Chaplains Honor 
Crawford of Chester, P, 


Carl McM. Crawford, who has |p, 
operated his own insurance agency jy 
Chester, Pa., was recently presented yj 
a citation which enrolls him in the Fo, 
Chap‘ains Legion of Honor Membershiy 
at the Memorial Day services at t, 
Chapel of Four Chaplains in Philadg, 
phia, at which affair the national Chay. 
lain of the American Legion was th 
speaker. This chapel was built in mep. 
ory of the four chaplains—two Prote. 
tant, one Catholic and one Jewish—yh 
gave their life preservers to enlisted me 
and went down with the ship, Dorcheste, 
which was torpedoed in World War ]j 

The citation said in part—‘Awardej 
to Carl McM. Crawford by the Chape 

Four Chaplains, Philadelphia, in re. 
ognition of outstanding service to 
people regardless of race or faith, Thi 
award symbolizes for all Americans ani 
for all time the unity of this Natio, 
founded upon the Fatherhood of Op 
God.” The citation was presented by. 
cause of Mr. Crawford’s civic service 
both local and national, and also hj 
activities in his church, Boy Scouys 
service clubs and the American Legion, 

A graduate of Kiskiminetas Spring 
Schoo. and the University of Pennsy. 
vania, Mr. Crawford has been activ 
in affairs of the Excelsior Insurane 
Co. of New York, Syracuse, as a é: 
rector since 1940, a vice president, chair 
man of its planning committee and: 
member of the executive committee. He 
has also been active in his local boar! 


and in the Pennsylvania Association ( 
Insurance Agents. 





Albany Agency Organized 


Four Albany insurance men_ have 
formed a general insurance agency, tht 
Anchor Agency. Offices will be at? 
State St, Officers are president, Le 
Aronowitz; vice presidents, Arthur Kap 
ner, and Marvin A. Freedman, and se 


retary-treasurer, Edward H. Corts. 
The agency will handle life, fire, ca: 
ualty, auto and bond insurance. The fou 


will continue to represent their preset 
life insurance companies. Mr, Kapne’ 
has been with Connecticut Mutual fo’ 
23 years, Mr. Aronowitz represents Pen 
Mutual Life, Mr. Freedman is with Ma 
sachusetts Indemnity Life and Mr. Cort 
is president of the Albany County Agent 
Association, 

The agency will represent the Boste 
Group, Insurance Company of Not 
America and the Peerless Insurance ¢ 





volume is reinsurance, he added. Th 
$400 million volume, which, he explaineé 
represents about 50% of the total annw 
premium volume written by Lloyd’s, 

well under 2% of the total volume @ 

business written by admitted compat 
in the fields of coverage encompassed }) 

L —_ Ss operations. 

Lloyd’s successfully sought a license 
in Illinois in 1937, and shortly thereaftt’ 
accepted an invitation from the Inst" 
ance Commissioner of Kentucky for 
mission there. In Illinois Lloyd’s opt 
ates both as an admitted carrier ané® 
a surplus line company, while in Ker 
tucky it writes only on a fully licenst 
basis, filing all rates and forms in th 
same manner as other admitted coll 


panies, Mr. Grover explained to Mt 
McHugh, with an assist from_ Li 
Lynch, of the New York law firm‘ 


Mendes and Mount, counsel for Lloy® 
Lloyd’s has considered applying ! 
licenses in other states, Mir, Grover salt. 
but has not done so, especially since mo 
states, following the SEUA case and ¢t 
actment of the McCarran Act, have ¢ 
fected numerous requirements, includine 
the filing of forms and rates, with whic 
it would be difficult for Lloyd’s to com! 
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nt char He is vice president of the American 
ee eal Insurance Association; president, Na- 
Littee i tional Board of Fire Underwriters Build- 
cal Sid ing Corporation; chairman of the board 
ciation vf of trustees of Underwriters’ Laborator- 


ies, Inc.; vice chairman of the board of 

directors of the General Adjustments 

Bureau, Inc.; member of the board of 

trustees of the American Institute for 

nized — Property and Liability Underwriters, 

Inc, and a past president of the Associa- 

ven hav tion of Casualty and Surety Companies. 

zency, tif Mr, Smith is a member of the board of 
be at governors of Muhlenberg Hospital, 
dent, Le Plainfield, N. J.. and of Beekman-Down- 
thur Kap town Hospital, New York City. His home 

, and seh is in Westfie'd, N. J. 
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ir pre a Easy way to break into new accounts. 


{utual fof Promotions and transfers involving 

ents Pew} Boston and Hartford personnel of the ° 

with Mae Glens Falis are announced. William F. Smart way to build VOLUME sales. 

Mr. Cori? Maloney, who has managed the com- 

ity Agent pany’s oe office Ae 1952, 

been promoted to superintendent ot fire = My . 4 
he Bostof! underwriting, Pacific Coast department, Nice way to remind your assured you think of everything. 
of Nortif® and will transfer to the San Francisco 

arance (off headquarters on or about July 1, 

Francis X. Johnston, Boston office 

_— manager since 1956, has been transferred 

lded. Th to Hartford where, as manager, he suc- 


: : F 
explaine\B ceeds Mr. Maloney. William B. Johns- Arm yourself with A‘tna’s new pocketsize 


_ ton, veteran Massachusetts special agent I R AV E L Travel Accident Baggage sales tool that 
loyds, § fi 


assigned to the Boston office, has been tells the whole story in minutes. Just 
Promoted to manager there, succeeding ‘ 
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compati‘(® Mr. Johnston. a mention of T.A.B. usually makes 
npassed ' A . [ i D E N ‘i the sale. And practically everybody is a 
alice Reliance Elects Albert prospect these days. This will be the 
thereaite’ 


frog Asst. Secy. at Madison biggest travel year in history. Let Atna 
ky for at an Reliance a _ in tat B A G G A G Ee help you make it a banner T.A.B. 
yyd’s ope “lphia announces that John S. Albert 

ier and op has been elected an assistant secretary year for you. 
e in Ker ais transferred from regional manager 

ly licens 'sponsibilities in Detroit, Mich., to the 

‘ms in th aw, eager department at Mad- ee Fey P 
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rom Luk sibilities under the direction of Vice alg - 

w firm ‘ tesident George V. Whitford. 

or Lloyt' Mr. Albert joined ‘Reliance in 1946 at 
plying ft tte head office in Philadelphia, and was 
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New directors and officers—from left, Robert A. McCord, Jacksonville; 


Claude 


Moore, Leesburg, and Robert Fowler, St. Petersburg, directors; President Lamar 
U. Hutchinson, Orlando, Second Vice President George H. Sweet, Miami, and First 
Vice President James M. Newton, St. Petersburg. 


The Florida Association of Insurance 
Agents set a national record for state 
convention attendance June 9-11 in its 
56th anniversary meeting at the Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. The 


1,100-member state organization achieved 
registrations exceeding 1,500 — beating 
such previous state marks as California, 
1000: Texas, 1,200; Indiana, 1,300; and 
New York, 1,400. 

Paul H. Jones, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
said of the record-breaking Florida at- 
tendance, “It’s the first time in my life 
I've seen a state association’s annual 
convention attendance exceed its total 
membership.” 





Get-Out-Vote Campaign 
Endorsed by NAIA 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has endorsed the national non- 
partisan Good Citizenship Program of 
the American Heritage Foundation. 
NAIA President Paul H. Jones, CPCU, 
has advised President John C. Cornelius 
of the Foundation that the members of 
the association, representing over 100,000 
independent insurance agents, are being 
encouraged to ti ike a more active interest 
in the citizenship campaigns devoted to 
ectting out the vote, not matter what 
their political affiliation might be. 

The American Heritage Foundation, in 
cooperation with the Advertising Coun- 
cil, is conducting a national non-partisan 
Good Citizenship Program centered 
around the slogans such as “Don’t pass 
the buck—Give a_ buck—To the party 
of your choice !” “Dig down Dig in 


Vote! 


The Florida delegates elected Lamar 
U. Hutchinson of Orlando, president for 
the coming year. He succeeds Neil D. 
Coates of Miami. Other officers named 
were James ‘M. Newton, St. Petersburg, 
vice president; George H. Sweet, Miami, 
second ya president ; and Richard S. 
McKay, Tampa, state national director. 

Directors elected were Robert Fowler, 
St. Petersburg; Mr. Coates; Robert A. 
McCord, Jacksonville, and Claude Moore, 
Leesburg. They join holdover directors 
John Bailey, St. Augustine; Louis A. 
Hawkins, West Palm Beach; Ls: oi 
Haynes, Ft. Pierce; Robert Ross, Jr. 
Ft. Lauderdale; and M. M. Williamson, 
Tampa. 


N.Y. Mal hides 
Fire Chief’s School Plan 


Robert B. Douglass of Potsdam, pres- 
ident of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, has extended 


high praise to Fire Chief Irving D. 
Merrick of the Poughkeepsie Fire De- 
partment, for his development of the 
first comprehensive program in Fire 
Safety Education for School Teachers. 
President Douglass expressed the ap- 
preci ation of the New York State Asso- 
ciation in accepting the offer of Chief 
Merrick to thave the association act as 


sponsor on a state-wide basis of the 
program which he developed. 

Mr. Douglass quoted from the resolu- 
tion of the insurance agents state con- 
vention which accepted this offer and 
endorsed the program with specific in- 
structions to its fire safety committee 
to develop methods to promote the use 
of the program. 


NAIA CONVENTION PROGRAM 


New Property and Casualty Workshop 
Session Scheduled for Sunday, 
Sept. 25, at Atlantic City 
The National of Insur- 
ance Agents announces part of the pro- 
gram for the 64th annual convention to 
be held in Atlantic ‘City, September 25- 
28. Most of the convention functions 
will be held at the ‘Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hotel, with general 

and banquet elsewhere. 

There will be a special NAIA prop- 
erty and casualty insurance workshop 
at 2 p.m, Sunday, September 25, pre- 
ceding formal opening of the convention 
on ‘Monday. The educational breakfast 
will again be held on Tuesday morning 
with the metropolitan and large lines 
breakfast on Wednesday. In the past 
a rural and small lines breakfast was 
held but this year it has been changed 
to a luncheon scheduled for Tuesday. 

On Monday a new luncheon meeting 
will be held. The local board and mem- 
bership committee under chairmanship 
of Ken Bair, Jr., will sponsor the lunch- 
eon and many of the plans and programs 
for local boards will be discussed. 

fhe property and casualty insurance 
workshop will be of special interest to 


Association 


the sessions 


agents. In recognition of the “multiple 
line” transition throughout the industry 
the NAIA formulated a common tech- 


nical conference sub-committee compris- 
ing the chairmen of the property, cas- 
ualty, fidelity and surety, metropolitan 
and large lines, and rural and small lines. 
This sub-committee met as a unit for 
the first time this year and at that time 
conferred with 11 national rating bu- 
reaus and/or associations. 

At the Sunday workshop the chairman 
of each of these technical committees 
will give reports relative to the condi- 
tions and the current status of the in- 
dustry. At the conclusion the meeting 
will be thrown open to the audience for 
questions and discussion. 

There will also be the regular ses- 
sions of the convention with a number 
of outstanding speakers. The national 
board of state directors will meet as 
will the executive committee. 

Despite the crowded agenda there will 
still be adequate time given for those 
attending to see the city where the 
convention is being held. 


Senate Committee Backs 


Self-Employed Tax Bill 


A bill to permit self-employed indi- 
viduals to set up tax-deferrable retire- 
ment plans along the lines of corporate 
pension plans has been cleared by the 
Senate finance committee, but is headed 
for a battle on the Senate floor. The 
self-employed, under the measure, could 
place into restricted retirement funds or 


annuities 10% of their annual earned 
income up to $2,500, and deduct this 
amount from taxable income. 

A bill along these lines passed the 


House last year. The finance committee, 
however, accepted for the most part a 
Treasury Department alternative which 
puts a number of limitations on the 
scope of self-employed pension plans, 
and extends these same restrictions to 
new and existing pension plans operated 
by small owner-manager corporations. 
Existing corporate owner-manager plans 
would be given until January 1, 1964 to 
comply with these requirements. 

In order to qualify a plan under the 
Treasury proposal, a self-employed per- 
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Werbel Brokers’, Agents’ 
Course in West Hempstead 


Bernard G. Werbel, director of Wer 
bel Institute, announces that enrollmen 
has commenced for the daytime acceler: 
rated general insurance course which wi. 
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start at Werbel Institute on July 2 
Prospective insurance brokers and agents 
will receive adequate instruction fo: 
State Examinations. Although only % 
hours of classroom instruction are fe 
quired by the insurance law of the Stat 
of New York, this course consists of 12 
hours. 

Lectures are delivered from 8:30 A.M 
to 5:30 P.M. No lectures will be give 
on Sundays and Wednesdays. Werhe 
Institute is located at 221 Hempstea 
Tpke., West Hempstead, N. Y. Tuitior 
is $95, 





son would be required to include hs 
employes, if ™” on a non-discriminator 
basis. His tax-deferrable _ set-asill 
would be based on earned income fron 
personal services, rather than total i 
come as under the House- passed meas 
ure. Earned income, as def fined by th 
finance committee version, would be 30% 
but not less than $2,500, of income earie 
from the trade or business, in situations 
where both personal services and capil 
are material income-producing factors. 
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Jones Warning on Possible Agent 


Unionization Gains Wide Attention 


The warning of President Paul H. 
ones of the National Association of 
surance Agents that continued failure 
; yarious segments of the business to 
¢ together so that agents, as well as 


vmpanies, have a voice in operating 


‘B.thods of the business, may some day 


ad to undesired unionization of insur- 
ne selling forces, is attracting nation- 
ide attention. Mr. Jones is against 
yeh a development but he cited recent- 
, in Texas demands upon leaders of 
cents" associations for “arbitrary action.” 
ince his talk four weeks ago his re- 
rks have been discussed 
gency and company circles. 
“Continued demands by 

ets of persons individual 
wength can only in the long run result 
n their attempting to find a 


widely in 
large num- 
of small 


Way to 
orce consideration of their mutual prob- 
kms by means other 

wsiness practices,” Mr. 
Mexas. “I, for one, do not want 
art of the insurance business in sach 
n eventuality. I emphasize that no 
resent responsible trade association in 
wr business wants such action, but an 
increasingly large number of agents do 
jot understand why their needs and 
pinions must continue to go unheeded. 


usual 
said in 


the 
Jones 


than 


to be 


ome Companies Seek Agents’ Views 


“On the bright side, there are ap- 
arently small but growing number 
i far-seeing companies that are doing 


st that, seeking the opinions of their 


gents before introducing any policies 
wd new plans, While | am a great 
liever in the organization way, | must 


ote with approval one of the significant 
evelopments of a number of our lead- 
ig independents in their activity in 
nsulting with a cross-section of their 
wn sales representation. I believe that 
ty sensible company could individual- 
y obtain the many advantages of such 
: plan,” Mr. Jones continued. 

“One company credits its agents for 
ieveloping a new package policy as a 
esult of questionnaires and conferences. 
thers have set up planned advisory 
mmittees for consu tation with their 
roducers, Another company conducted 
weeks of seminars for its agents and 
teouraged the airing of their opinions 
nd discussion of various approaches to 
ie business. We know of other com- 
ames that are contemplating some form 
conference with their p: roducers. Those 
mpanies that have the imagination to 
oneer the way towards these consul- 
ve-conterence programs with their 
ents have been most gratified by the 
_ ; 

"A side benefit to those companies 
Hs been the tremendous enhancement 
‘their internal public relations. What 





‘etna Field Changes 
In R. I. and Mass. 


Appointment of Neil O. Wocell as 
*- agent in southe rn Massachusetts 
itt Rhode Island is announced by the 
tna Insurance Co. Mr. Wocell re- 
"tes Special Agent Joseph L. Mangar- 
at, Jr, in the Providence, R. I., office 
NO Ig being transferred to the Massa- 
Usetts north shore territory, with head- 
Watters in Boston. 
Mt. Wocell is a native of C ambridge, 
‘Y, and attended Alfred University. 
Wr to joining the Aetna in April, 1959, 
tbe associated with another insurance 
pany as an underwriter. Mr. Man- 
‘atpan joined the Aetna in December, 
€ was born in Haverill, Mass., and 

Faust of Boston University. He 
mF insurance in 1948 and has trav- 
’ Massachusetts extensively. 


f 
ul 


right thinking independent agent who 
has had a hand in designing a new 
policy or a new sales approach or has 
even been consulted for his opinions 
would not do just a litte extra to put 
over the final results of his own effort? 
It stands to reason that such an ap- 
proach would cut down on friction be- 
tween company and agent and increase 
the possibility of success in promotion 
of anything new. At the same time, such 
approach would reduce to a minimum 
any adverse reaction from producers 
when a newly introduced form turns 
out to be somewhat less than successful. 
“Today when our competitors are go- 
ing all out to take away our business 
is the time to exhibit the teamwork 
this agency system has always been 
noted for. Now is the time to use every 
facility, all of the know-how and brain- 
power up and down the line to retain 
our position of pre- eminence in market- 
ing and servicing of insurance. 


Why Should Compaazies Delay? 


“Why must companies and their bu- 
reaus wait until the damage is done 
before turning up their hearing aids? 
Why must agents a ready burdened with 
a multiplicity of changes and attempi- 
ing to make up lost income occasioned 
by commission cuts, face the prospect 
of still further payments for mistakes 
that they might have helped the com- 
panies avoid? Why not bring agents 
into the picture before the flames get 
too hot? Why not use their experience 
and their know-how and their feeling of 
the public pulse ? To do otherwise 
seems not only foolhardy, but a down- 
right shirking of responsibility of man- 
agement to the stockholders of their 
concerns, 

“In their attempts to offset competi- 
tion from direct writers, there is ap- 
parently little consideration being given 
to the effect the changes have on the 
selling force which I would point out 
to the companies bears the eventual 
responsibility of producing the volumes 
of business necessary to implement their 
expensive modern machines.” 





Street, New York 38. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


for experienced insurance man in a 30-year old upstate New York across- 
the-board agency. College graduate preferred. Good starting salary, 
with incentives. Reply to Box 2823, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau 





Kreulen and Higgins 
Reassigned by AFIA 


Roelof A. Kreulen Jr. has been ap- 
pointed manager of the American For- 
eign Insurance Association’s office in 
Okinawa to replace Peter J. Fornacca 
who is on home leave. Mr. Kreulen, 
who joined AFIA in 1958 following his 
graduation from Dartmouth College, pre- 
viously served as branch assistant in 
Tokyo and manager in Yokohama. 

Former Assistant Manager Richard 
B. Higgins of the Washington, D. C. 
office has been reassigned to the U. S. 
brokerage department in New York head 
office. He will service agents and brok- 
ers in the metropolitan area on the for- 
eign insurance requirements of their 
clients rs the 75 countries of the free 
world where AFIA’s member companies 
operate. A graduate of Boston College, 
Mr. Higgins was employed by the 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Mas- 
sachusetts before going to AFIA in 
1954. 
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Ellis Urges Companies and Agents 


To Join Forces as Equal Partners 


Agents and companies were urged to 
join forces as equal partners to insure 
the continuance of the American Agen- 
cy System as the dominant force in 
the insurance business by Porter Ellis, 
CPCU, vice president, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. In a talk at 
the annual convention of the Mississip- 
pi Association he declared that “a chal- 
lenge to prove that our system is the 
best system of insurance for the pub- 
lic has been presented to companies 
and agents alike.” 

Agents, in carrying their 


out part, 
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must continue to study the business and 
keep abreast of recent developments, 
he said. They must continue to offer 
complete service to their clients and at 
the same time fulfill their responsibili- 
ties to their companies by always try- 
ing to select good risks, he said, Agents 
must modernize their operation, he said, 
and also maintain their independent sta- 
tus. 


Suggestions to Companies 


The companies, he said, must be equ- 
ally forthright and fair and must also 
“tighten their belts” and reorganize 
their operations in a more efficient man- 
ner. He said they are expected to con 
fer with their agents when developing 
new policies and programs so that the 
agents’ extensive experience and direct 
contact with the buying pubtic would 
be properly utilized. 

Under this partnership, he said, com- 
panies are expected to improve their 
product and to provide more assistance 
to their agents in the form of local 
and national advertising, so that their 
agents will be in a better competitive 
position. He urged the companies to 
modernize their marketing organization 
and “realize they are in business to 
sell insurance and not to rest on the 
money in the bank nor on the holier- 
than-thou image with which they face 
the public.” 

Companies must also provide an ade- 
quate market for the business pace 
bring in, he said. 

Insurance agents should not inten op- 
timistic forecasts for the “Surging Six- 
ties” to lull them into a false sense 
of security, declared Mr. Ellis, at the 
annual convention of the Georgia As- 
sociation. Although he foresees bright 
prospects in the next decade, he ex- 
pressed concern over the fact that many 
independent agents believed that the 
“rosy future is guaranteed.” Only those 
who are prepared for the future and 
are willing to work to achieve the pre- 


dicted prosperity can face the future 
with confidence, he said. 
Past successes and accomplishments 


of independent agents, he said, will mean 
little in the face of aggressive rae 
tors with their hard-hitting multi-million 
dollar advertising programs. In adver- 
tising alone, he said, the four top direct 
writers plan to spend $10 million in the 
coming year. 
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Swiss Re. Premiums At Record High 
In 1959; Net Profit Shows Increase 


the Swiss 


exceeded a 


premium income of 
Reinsurance Co. of Zurich 
billion Swiss francs in 1959 for the first 


Gross 


time, reaching 1,043,406,000 Sw. Fes., an 
increase of 66,000,000 over 1958. Net 
premiums were 819,887,000 Sw. Fes., 
against 767,092,000 in 1958. The largest 
increase was in fire reinsurance pre- 
miums which were 346,549,000 Sw. Fes. 
as compared with 316,250,000 in 1958. 
Increases were also noted in hail, bur- 


glary, marine, accident, third party lia- 
bility, health, fidelity and surety and 
life insurance, Profits were erratic and 


often inadequate the % th annual report 
states. Swiss Francs are quoted at 4. 37 
to the dollar at the present time. 

Assets of the company amounted to 
2,053,475,713 Sw. Fes. at the close of 
1959, against 1,921,254,045 the year before. 
Paul Keller is chairman of the board, 
and general managers include M. Eisen- 
ring, P. Guggenbulil and M. Klaas. E. 
ae is honorary chairman and 

. J. Abegg deputy chairman. New profit 


in 1959 was 24,157,524 Sw. Fes., com- 
pared with 23,458,788 in 1958. 
On various lines of coverage the an- 


nual statement reports: 

“In the year under review not only has 
the premium volume increased, but also, 
in contrast to the previous year, the 
aggregate underwriting profit both abso- 
lutely and in relation to the premium in- 


come. Nevertheless the profit margin 
in international reinsurance continues, 
as in recent years, to be unsatistactory. 


The main reason is perhaps to be found 
first in the fact that as a result of the 
modern techniques large risks, in both 
trade and industry, are rapidly increas- 
ing in number and size, and second that 
the reinsurer who has to carry the main 
burden of these risks is no longer inter- 
ested to the same extent in the main 
body of the smaller and average-sized 
risks which produce more balanced re- 
sults. As in the previous year, there was 
no lack in 1959 of major claims, which, 
especially in the motor and the aircraft 
industries but also in aviation and credit 
insurance, sometimes assumed excep- 
tional proportions. 


Fire Profit Down 


“In fire insurance, despite an increase 
in premium of Sw. Fcs. 30 million, or 
96%, the proportion of profit fell just 
short of that for 1958, owing primarily 
to the major industrial losses in England 
and Germany. The experience in Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Turkey and Latin 
America was favorable. Hail insurance, 
by nature subject to severe fluctuations, 
once again proved s satisfactory ; heavy 
losses were recorded only in Greece and 
Italy. The burglary and miscellaneous 
branches (machinery, water damage, 
plate glass and livestock) on the whole 
produced fairly good results. 

“The experience in marine insurance 
reflects the severe competitive situation 
in the shipping industry. Despite the 
perfection of navigational aids the num- 
ber of total losses and collisions has not 
decreased. Our premium income has 
again risen, but so too has our share of 
medium-sized claims. Fortunately we 
have ourselves been spared any major 
total losses and the loss ratio has con- 
sequently improved slightly. 

“In the accident branch a consider- 
ably smaller profit in personal accident 
insurance is offset by a noteworthy im- 
provement in compulsory workmen's 
compensation insurance. The surplus in 
health insurance was somewhat less than 


in the previous year despite a further 
growth in premium volume. 


Third Party Liability 


“Third party liability insurance con- 
tinues to be the sore point for the 
insurance industry all over the world. 


For the first time in years we have suc- 
ceeded in avoiding any marked increase 
in our premium income in what has been 
over-all for us a consistently unprofitable 
branch. Both general liability and motor 
third party business again caused ws 
considerable losses. Unfortunately, avia- 
tion liability and aviation hull insur- 
ances, contrary to last year, have also 
to be included among those branches in 
which losses arose, owing in the main to 
serious aircraft accidents in the U.S.A. 
Any extensive reduction in our con- 
tractual commitments in these sections, 
in which conditions have been most 
difficult for many years, is frustated 
largely because the reinsurance of motor 
risks is linked with desirable business in 
other branches of insurance. 

“The results in surety, fidelity and 
credit insurance for the year under re- 
view are still partly overshadowed by 
the liquidation of the major credit crisis 
in Venezuela. However, the U.S.A. busi- 
ness also contributed to the re- 
corded in these branches, which, though 
small in comparison with the previous 
year, still remains significant. On the 
other hand, the returns from other mar- 
kets were very satisfactory. 

“Life assurance has again developed 
very well in all respects. New business, 
which in 1958 exceeded the Sw. Fes. 
1,000 million mark for the first time, 
rose to Sw. Fes. 1,400 million in 1959, and 
the business in force amounted to Sw. 
Fes. 5,700 million at the end of the year. 
No small part in this considerable ex- 
pansion has been played by the U.S.A., 
where we conduct life reassurance 
through our domestic subsidiary com- 
pany, which, however, only retrocedes 
its surpluses to us and has a retained 
portfolio equivalent to Sw. Fes. 3,600 
million. The profit from our life de- 
partment, notwithstanding the expenses 
of our new business which we write off 
immediately, is once more very satisfac- 
tory.” 


loss 





LLL. Objectives 


(Continued from Page 16) 


economic influence which is used to good 
ends; it contributes, through insurance 
protection and through investment of its 
reserves, to the stability and growth of 
every facet of American business, large 
or small. 

“However, we must recognize that at 
this time in its history, the field of gen- 
eral insurance is characterized by marked 
fluidity in policy and practice, by merci- 
less competition, and by sharp differ- 
ences of opinion within its own ranks. In 
effect, market conditions, a price-consci- 
ous public and the burden of losses have 
forced the industry to review its policies 
and practices, its purposes and objectives. 

“A great debate is underway in this 
enterprise of ours; and the atmosphere 
in which we find ourselves is a thrilling 
one, filled with prospects of momentous 
decisions, new adventures and_ great 
achievements. They will have forced us 
to reform our concepts and raise our 
goals in preparation for a new period of 
growth and progress. Let us not forget 
that tomorrow is the most important day 
in our business. 

“Mankind—and particularly our own 


Auto Physical Damage 
Rates Revised in Mass. 


Revised automobile damage insurance 
rates for Massachusetts are announced 
by the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association on behalf of its member 
and subscriber companies, effective June 
22. The changes will result in reduced 
premiums for some policyholders and 
higher premiums for others. 

Premiums for full coverage compre- 
hensive insurance for private passenger 
cars are increased in many areas as a 


result of inc reasing glass losses and 
higher overall repair costs. However, 
policyholders in the Boston area will 


pay an average of 10% less for this cov- 
erage because of improved experience. 

Private passenger collision premiums 
for $50 deductible coverage are in- 
creased 2 to 4% in most of the state but 
reduced approximately 6% in the Boston 
area. Premiums for $700 deductible col- 
lision insurance for private passenger 
cars remain virtually unchange except 
in the Boston area where they are re- 
duced an average of 14% 

Collision premiums for commercial 
vehicles operating in excess of a 50-mi‘e 
radius are reduced 10%. 


Hardware Mutuals Top All 


Pervious Records in May 
Hardware Mutuals topped all previous 
records in May with new business vo'- 
ume of $3,365,081. Writing at the rate 
of more than $100 million annually, the 
casualty-property insurance Group’s 
combined new business and renewal pre- 
miums written in May (excluding rein- 
surance) were $8,356,275, compared with 
$7,800.306 in May, 1959. 

Much of the new business written in 
May has an effective date in June, and 
will appear in the total premium volume 
for June. The May new business of $3,- 
365,081 also exceeded the companies’ en- 
tire annual premium volume of $2 649,- 
213 in 1923 

The companies’ 770 field 
staged a month-long drive to honor Carl 

Jacobs, who was elected chairman of 
the board in April after serving 30 years 
as president of Hardware Mutual Cas- 
ualty and 14 years as president of Hard- 
ware Dealers Mutual Fire. 


Bié Bill 
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The notices are yellow for marine, blue 
fon aviation and pink for mon-marine 
and the tradition is for the marine no- 
tices to be written by hand as they were 
200 years ago. 

The loss book which stands in 
center of the underwriting room at 
Lloyd’s in London, is replaced at this 
exhibit by a book of some years back 
open to the page recording the “Titanic” 
disaster of Tuesday, April 16, 1912, when 
that great liner was on its maiden voy- 
age to New York from England. That 
vessel was insured for £1,000,000 at 
Lloyd’s. Entries in the loss book are 
made with the traditional quill pen, a 
practice dating back to 1774. 

Among Lloyd’s shipping publications 
on view are Lloyd’s List, the Shipping 
Index, the Weekly Casualty Reports, 
and the ‘Calendar. 


NORTH AMERICA DIVIDEND 

Directors of Insurance Company of 
=a America have declared a quart- 
erly dividend of 45¢ a share on the capi- 
tal stock of the company, payable July 
15 to stockholders of record June 30. 


the 








powerful and successful nation—stands 
on the threshhold of a new era that holds 
for him as much promise as did the dawn 
of the Renaissance—if, indeed, it does 
not hold a great deal more. As we enter 
this bright new world, and our horizons 
expand before our very eyes, I do not 
think we have anything to fear but our 
own timidity, our hesitancy, our resist- 
ance to change—whether we are insur- 
ance men, advertising men, scientists or 
philosophers.” 








Wm. H. McGee 
& Co., Inc. 
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Nebraska’s Commercial Ca 


Garage Rates Hik 


Increased automobile liability rates} 
commercial cars and “division 1” garg 
risks in Nebraska are announced by 4 
National Bureau of Casuatty Underws 
ers. 

The bureau said the rate revisions 
based on the latest available experieny 
data which shows that the compani 
have sustained adverse results, 

The changes vary by classification a 
territory. For B.I. and P.D. combiy 
they result in average statewide 
creases of 23% for commercial cars q 
19.4% for the garage risks. 


J. & H. Study on Deferred 
Profit Sharing P 


A bonus paid in cash to an employe 
“quickly spent, soon forgotten,” a 
therefore loses its effect almost immed 
ately, according to a Johnson & 
gins study. A better way to reward 
emp-oye, according to the J&H stud 
is via a deferred profit sharing p 
which accumulates “dramatic” amout 
of money for the employe and acts asi 
incentive for his making a career wi 
the company. 
employe’s tax bill. 

Johnson & Higgins is one of the cout 
try’s leading insurance brokerage orga 
izations and consultants on_ emplo 
benefits and pension plans. The stu 
is one in a series of three to be pi 
lished on the subject of deferred pr 
sharing plans. 

The study noted this tax advantagi 
a bonus paid immediately to an empl 
is subject to regular i income taxes, wii 
the same amount placed in a deferre 
profit sharing trust fund may be ct 
sidered a long-term capital gain wit 
finally paid in a lump sum at retiremet 
death or termination. 

The study illustrates the tax diffe 
ential involved and cited these two @ 
amples: by investing in the fund, am 
in the 50% tax bracket would earn li 
more than an outside investment col 
earn for him on a dollar-for-dollar bas 
A man in the 20% bracket would 
33% more than the same money outs 
the fund could earn. 


John J. Magee Dies at 53 


John J. Magee, 53 assistant supet 
tendent of the New York claims depat 
ment of the Royal-Globe  Insuram 
Group, passed away after a long | illne 
at his home in Pompton Plains, ®. 
on June 16. Mr. Magee joined Ror 
Globe in 1926 in the Phi! adelphia clait 
office, came to New York in 1937 ani! 
1942 was made claims manager al: 
bany. He returned to New York in 
and was made assistant superintent 
in 1951. 

He is survived by his wife . 
Blackall Magee, three sons, John J. I 
Michael and James G.; three daughte! 
Mrs. John Tobin, "Mrs, Alexa 
‘ and {od 











Rodgers and Kathleen Magee; 
grandchildren. 
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ublic Service Mutual 
Observes 35th Milestone 


ALL-DAY CELEBRATION HELD 
































ident Samuel Davis Traces Com- 
~ Bany's Progress From Humble Begin- 
: ning; N. Y. Ins. Dept. Praised 





HENS 


Public Service Mutual of New York 
UT 


served its 35th anniversary on June 16 
ith an all-day ce'ebration for all of its 
mployes at the Goldman Hotel in 
leasantdale, N. The arrangements 
nd program features were ably han- 
ied by Edward A. Grubman, assistant 
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SAMUEL DAVIS 


cretary, and his hard-working commit- 
te. The features included baseball 
ames, swimming, golf and other sport 
tivities during the day followed by a 
eception at 6 P.M. 

The banquet, attended by over 500 in- 
luding ofhcers, employers, keymen of 
¢e New York Insurance Department 
md friends, was climaxed by the ad- 
ress of Samuel Davis, founder and 


of the cou 
rage orga 
n  emplo 
The stu’ 
to be pi 
erred pri 


advantagt 
an emploj 


taxes, wiiresident of the company. It was a proud 
a deferrfoment for Mr. Davis as he stood before 
ay be coe Public Service Mutual family. He 
gain witfipok is listeners back to early 1925 when 
retireme#fie company had its humble, lowly be- 
_ pening. Its original purpose was to in- 
tax dififfure taxicabs and it started out with 
se two “Bbout 500 policyholders. 
rund, am} The amount of money originally put 
| earn 1m was $50,000, said Mr. Davis, but that 


rment cou 
dollar bas 
would ea 
mney outsi 


roved to be insufficient if the com- 
any were to keep going, so an addi- 
onal $35,000 was put up. 


No Bed of Roses 


Indicating that the early years of the 
ublic Service Mutual were “no bed of 
bses’ Mr. Davis said: “We have gone 
rough some tough periods. Somehow 
¢ weathered the depression of the 
Ms and then went through World War 
Ose years were difficult because 
t couldn’t get help.” 


'. Davis was glad to say at this point 
hat the ori ws x : 
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1037 and original loan as well as addition- 
a ae oans made by the company were all 
ork in I ia - pointed with pride to the 

; e Us Of ove ili rhi - 
verintendd C t $7 million which the Pub 








ae now carries in its statement. 

wer grown, he said. from a single line 

fet toa multiple line company writ- 

eet all casualty lines, fidelity- 
» tre insurance and bail bonds. 

he ' Davis was warm in his praise of 
New York Insurance Department 
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American Casualty Conducts 
Claim Training School 


An advanced claim training school was 
conducted by the home office claim de- 
partment of the American Casualty Com- 
panies of Reading, Pa. from June 6, 
through June 17. 

School director was Wallas H. Vance, 
manager of the automobile damage di- 
vision. Walter J. Dodd, assistant vice 
president in charge of claims, spoke at 
the opening session. 

This school session, Mr. Dodd said, 
is a refinement of the previous auto dam- 
age schools, and has been broadened to 
include ACCO’s multiple line claim pro- 
gram, 

Subjects covered were automobile dam- 
age estimating, adjusting procedures and 
techniques, property loss handling, ac- 
cident and health, burglary and inland 
marine claims, and subrogation. 

Instructors assisting Vance in opera- 
tion of the school included Henry T. 
Dunn, administrative assistant in the 
claim department, liability; Reginald B. 
Moss, manager of the property loss di- 
vision, and Michael LoFrumento, Robert 
Stamm and Lloyd Andersen, property 
lines; John Norton, accident and health; 
Fred W. Schaffert, assistant general 
claim manager, negligence; Donald 
Grahn, burglary and plate glass; John 
Smythe, subrogation; Clayton Brasefield, 
general liability; and Peter Rivers, auto- 
mobile mechanics. 





N. Y. Hearing Set for July 22 


State Senator William F. ‘Condon (R.) 
chairman of the joint legislative com- 
mittee on insurance rates and regulation, 
has announced that the first hearing re- 
lating to problems of non-renewal and/ 
or cancellation of automobile liability in- 
surance will be held Friday, July 22, at 
10:30 a.m. in the auditorium of the New 
York County Lawyers Association at 14 
Vesey St., New York. Testimony of 
insurance brokers and agents will be 
heard. 





for its help and cooperation, particularly 
in the early years of the Public Service 
Mutual. He said he was a frequent 
visitor to the New York Department 
offices in those years. One time he asked 
for approval of a policyholder’s divi- 
dend. He confessed that “we really were 
not entitled to pay a dividend, but the 
Department knew that if we did not pay 
one, we wouldn’t continue in business.” 

Mr. Davis then said that the company 
had always been fortunate in having an 
efficient staff of employes. Paying trib- 
ute to them, he remarked: “They make 
an excellent team, working together, and 
we are pleased with the results they have 
produced.” 

Another big factor in the company’s 
progress has been its staff of producers 
and Mr. Davis said: “We have always 
been able to count upon their loyal in- 
terest in the company and its welfare.” 
As to management, he said: “I can’t 
speak objectively as I’m a part of it. 
However, our management keeps pace 
with changes in the business and recog- 
nizes when expansion is necessary. I 
pride myself on the fact that our man- 
agement has always taken a human ap- 
proach to the company’s progress. Any- 
one who does business with us will be 
treated with a personal interest and with 
understanding of his problems.” 

At the close of his talk, Mr. Davis 
presented awards for long service rec- 
ords of employes who have given from 
15 to 30 years to the company. Topping 
the list were Abe Davis, brother of the 
president, with 31 years; Eddie Falk 
with 25 years, and Mr. Grubman with 
20 years. 








America Fore Loyalty 


Coordinating in West 


MATCHETT HEAD AT CHICAGO 





Is Now Vice President at San Francisco; 
Vore to be in Charge on Coast; 
Lusby Duties Expanded 

Nearly a quarter of a billion dollars of 
property and casualty business is in- 
volved in functional shifts of America 
Fore Loyalty Group insurance com- 
panies in the Middle West and the Pa- 
cific Coast which are announced. All 
domestic companies of the group will-be 
placed under single managements at 





R. NEWELL LUSBY 


Chicago and San Francisco. Similar 
moves during the past eight months co- 
ordinated the. group’s affairs in the 
Southwest at Dallas, and in the South- 
east at Atlanta. Plans for the coordina- 
tion of the group’s operations in the 
Middle Atlantic States, New York and 
New England are in the making. 

The coordinating team at Chicago 
will be headed by William E. Matchett, 
presently vice president and manager 
of the America Fore companies at San 
Francisco. Other members of the team 
will ‘be the vice presidents and managers 
of the group’s three components at ‘Chi- 
cago: Lloyd W. Brown of Loyalty; 
Erwin H. Luecke of Fidelity and Casu- 
alty, and Herman P. Winter of the 
America Fore fire companies. In view 
of the fact that Mr. Brown will retire 
in 1961, Arch Blickenstaff, Loyalty vice 
president and first assistant to Mr. 
Brown, will also be a member of the 
team in addition to assuming enlarged 
duties in Loyalty’s Western department 
matters. 

At San Francisco, Howard D. Vore, 
vice president and manager of the do- 
mestic Loyalty companies, will assume 
in addition the duties to be relinquished 
by Mr. Matchett when he leaves for San 
Francisco, which is expected to be short- 
ly after Labor Day. ‘Claude J. Beatty, 
vice president and first assistant to Mr. 
Matchett, will become Mr. Vore’s first 
assistant. 

All officers involved in the moves at 





Zurich Names Edgett Sales 


Superintendent at Buffalo 
Kenneth W. Edgett, Jr. has been 
named branch sales superintendent at 
Buffalo, N, Y. by Zurich-American. 
Mr. Edgett joined Zurich as a sales 
representative last year. Previously he 
was with the Henderson Agency, Herk- 
imer, N. Y.. the Slocum-Drake Agency, 
Ithaca, N. Y. and the American Insur- 
ance Co. in both Buffalo and Syracuse as 
a special agent. He was also assistant 
secretary of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Insurance agents. 


Chicago and San Francisco have been 
made vice presidents of all domestic 
America Fore and Loyalty companies 
of the Group. . 

It was also announced that R. Newell 
Lusby, vice president and senior cas- 
ualty claims officer of the America Fore 
companies, has been appointed a vice 
president of the domestic Loyalty com- 
panies. He will, in addition to his pres- 
ent duties, assume immediate responsi- 
bilities for coordinating the countrywide 
casualty claims operations of all do- 
mestic America Fore and Loyalty com- 
panies of the group. 

Edwin M. Letcher, who has been an 
assistant controller of the America Fore 
fire companies at Chicago, will relinquish 
that title and become an assistant treas- 
urer of all the domestic America Fore 
and Loyalty companies of the group. 

Co'lins Shaw, an assistant secretary 
of the domestic Loyalty companies at 
the Southwestern department at Dallas, 
has, in addition, been appointed an as- 
sistant secretary of the four domestic 
America Fore companies. 


Royal-Globe Group Advances 
Brennan in Casualty Dept. 


Royal-Globe Insurance Group has ap- 
pointed A. Harrison Brennan assistant 
manager of its casualty underwriting 
department. 

A graduate of Lehigh University, Mr. 
Brennan joined Royal-Globe in 1945 and 
after completing the Group’s production 
training program was assigned to New 
Jersey where he became state agent in 
1948. He returned to the New York 
office in 1958 and was assistant super- 
intendent of the education department 
until this promotion. 








“Treasure Voyage” Drive Best 
To Date for Aetna Casualty 





TREASURE YO 
: — TYs 


Showing their delight with “Treasure 
Voyage” results are, from left, Guy E. 
Mann, senior vice president; Edward C. 
Knapp, vice president, and Edward F. 
Gebelein, assistant secretary. 


Field representatives of Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety wrote new business with 
premiums totaling $9,339,000 during the 
recent spring “Treasure Voyage” cam- 
paign, most successful in the company’s 
thistory. 

The month-long campaign, in which 
nearly 5,000 agents participated, pro- 
duced 61,898 applications for the selected 
casualty, fire, marine, and A. & H. in- 
surance lines being promoted. 

Divisional leaders in the national sales 
competition were the (Los (Angeles, 
Springfield, Mass., Buffalo, ‘Bridgeport, 
‘Conn. and ‘Cincinnati offices. 

‘A feature of the promotion was de- 
dication of the final week to Edward 
C. Knapp, ‘Aetna Casualty vice president, 
who retires July 1. Production during 
the week in his ‘honor was the ‘highest 
yet recorded by the company, with more 
than 2,000 agents qualifying for special 
recognition. 
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Seven Executive Promotions Made 


By Zurich-American Companies 


Seven executive promotions in the head 
office and on both coasts have been made 
by the Zurich-American Insurance Com- 


panies. At the head office the following 
changes become effective on July 1. 
Robert J. Coyne and Paul L. Kohn 


have been promoted from assistant sec- 
retary to secretary. Robert F. Keller, 
superintendent of fire and in and marine 
underwriting, and William E. Thomas, 
superintendent of A & H. underwriting, 
have been named assistant secretaries 
In the New York branch office, Roland 


P. Richards, assistant secretary, has been 
named resident cadena effective 
August 1, 

Richard J. Water, Seattle branch man- 
ager will transfer August 1 to New 
York, where he will be resident assistant 


Deardorf, of the 
will move to Seat- 
Waters there as 


secretary. Robert 5. 
Portland, Ore. office, 
tle, succeeding Mr. 
branch manager 

In announcing the promotions, 
Pilling, Zurich-American’s chief execu- 
tive, said: “They will provide the in- 
creased flexibility demanded by the 
rapidly expanding operations of Zurich- 
American Companies countrywide.’ 

Mr. Coyne joined Zurich-American in 


Neville 


1957 as assistant superintendent of mid- 
west agencies, with a 13-year back- 
ground in insurance underwriting and 
production. In May, 1957, he was pro- 


moted to production supervisor of the 
companies’ agency department, and in 
May, 1959, he became division sa'es man- 
ager. A year ago he was named 
ant secretary, responsible for casualty 
and fire production under F red Fi Oliver. 
assistant U. S. manager in charge of 
sales and marketing 


Mr. Kohn has been wi 


assist- 


h Zurich-Amer- 


ican since 1947 when #3 joined the head 
office underwriting department. He was 
made supervising underwriter in 1950 
and underwriting ass‘stant superintend- 
ent in 1955. In 1956 he was transferred 
to the New York branch as administra 


tive assistant, and later that 


named assistant secretary. He 


vear was 
returned 


J. S. CONWAY CONCLUDES YEAR 





Past American Legion Commander of 
Insurance Post +1081 Bows Out At 
Annual N. Y. County Convention 


James S. Conway. Past Commander of 
Insurance Post #1081 of the American 
Legion concluded his year as Com- 


mander of the New York County Legion 
Organization, which comprises 150 posts 
and 30,000 members, at the 42nd annual 
New York County Convention at the 
Hotel Biltmore June 21 and 22. 

Mr. Conway. who is a partner in the 
law firm of Flood, Conway, Walsh & 
Stahl, specialist in the defense of negli- 
gence law suits. arranged the conven- 
tion program. Principal speakers June 
21 were New York State Comptroller 
Arthur Levitt. Majority Leader of the 
City Council Joseph T. Sharkey, Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman Carmine 
G. De Sapio and the Director of Civil 
Defense, Major General Robert E. Con- 
don. 

In the lighter vein. entertainer Harry 
Hershfield was on hand to make re- 
marks. On the second night of the Con- 
vention the delegates were greeted bv 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Lieutenant 
Governor Malcolm Wilson and United 
States Senator Tacob Javits. 

In addition, awards were pee to 
Nell Boardman, the founder of the Wash- 
ington Square Outdoor Art Exhibit; to 
L. Porter Moore, vice president in 
charge of civic affairs of the Downtown 
Lower Manhattan Association: Edgar 
Hussey, president of the West Side Sav- 
ings Bank and Henry L. Lambert, fund 
raiser for the Boys Scout movement. 
The citations, according to Commander 
Conway, are the Legion’s way of ex- 
pressing appreciation to public spirited 
citizens who render outstanding com- 
munity service and service to the young. 


1959, to 
under- 


to the head office in January, 
assume responsibility for casualty 


writing under Lewis F. Miller, assistant 
U. S. manager 

Mr. Keller started in July, 1958, as as- 
sistant superintendent of fire, with 22 
years’ experience in insurance under- 
writing and administration. His prio 
associations include the Commercial 
Union, Norih British & Mercantile. Gen- 
eral Cover Underwriters Association. and 
National Union Fire where he was 
southern department secretary. In Oc- 
tober, 1958, he was appointed super n- 
tendent of fire and inland marine under- 
writing. 

Mr. Thomas joined the Zurich erou 


underwriting department in the head of- 
fice in 1947. In 1956 he was promoted 
to supervising underwriter, and in De- 
cember, 1957, he became superin endent 
of Group underwriting. Since Januar 
1960, he has been superintendent of 
& H. underwriting under William W 
Chalmers, assistant U. S. manage 
Mr. Richards’ 
in 1933. For 
War II he 





insurance career s‘arted 
five years 4:53, Wor!d 
served with the F.BI, on the 






west coast. He joined Parici 1- American 
in 1954 from the Hariford Accident & 
Indemnity, joining the Zurich New York 
branch as assistant manager of claims 


In June, 1956, he became manager of 
that department, and in December, 1958, 
he was appointed assistant secretary. 
Mr. Waters joined Zurich-American in 
January, 1957, as Fresno field repre 
sentative. His background includes work 
with Orevon Rating Bureau and with 
National Union Fire Washington and 
California. Active in the San Joaquin 


Safe Driver Auto Insurance 


Plan Proposed for Florida 
An automobile insurance rate revision 
which would permit the use of a safe 
driver discount plan in Florida was re- 
viewed in Tallahassee June 16 before the 


State Insurance Department by spokes- 
men representing the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association and Na- 


tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriting. 
They requested approval of their special 
automobile policy and safe driver plan 
on behalf of their combined 250 affi'iated 
companies writing auto insurance in 
Florida. 

Spokesmen pointed out that while some 
liability insurance ine were re- 
quested, it was n make 
changes in certain premiums for 
various coverages in order to create a 
workable plan to grant discounts to safe 
drivers. But thev hastened to explain 
that approximately 75% of their insureds 
in Florida woud qualify for savings un- 
der the safe driver plan, thereby offset- 
ting any increases that might otherwise 
applv to this group. Additional savings 
would be availale to purchasers of the 
special policy, while on'y a minority of 
drivers would pay higher premiums, the 
spokesmen said. 


reases 
‘cessary to 


basic 





(Cal.) Casualty Club, he also taught 
adult insurance casses in a program 
sponsored by the Fresno Agents’ As- 
sociation. He has been Seattle branch 


manager for Zurich-American since May. 
1958. 


Mr. Deardorf has a 15-year career in 
the business. After two years as under- 
writer and special agent for Edward 


Brown & Sons, San Franc 
firm and then. 


isco, he joined 
in 1948, went 


a brokerage 


to the Phoenix of Hartford in San Fran- 
cisco as special agent. In September, 
1958. he joined Zurich-American at Pori- 


land as sales representative. 
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Arne Fougner to Make 
“Rehabilitation” Talks in July 


ARNE FOUGNER 
\rne Fougner, president of Chris 
tic:nia General of New York, has x- 


cepted three speaking engagements dur 
ing July which will give him the oppor. 
tu nity to expand upon his views in con- 











Says Mr. Fougner: 
sent my views on 
surance executives they take out thei 
magnifying looking for legal of 
stacles and technical difficulties. This is 
a wrong approach reflecting faulty thin! 
ing. A magnifying glass may be a go 
aid for poor eyesight, but it  neith 
creates nor helps vision.” 


“Whenever I pre- 


rehabilitation to in4 


; 
glass 








nection with “Rehabilitation and its R 


in the Field of Third Party Claims.” 
On or about July 18 Mr. Fougner wil 
speak at the summer teaching seminars 

of the Law Science Institute, sponsor 


by the Schools of Law and Medicin 
University of Texas. They will be co: 
ducted at Crested Butte, Colo. 


He will then go on to San Francis 
where, on July 22, he will talk att 
1960 Belli Seminar on Trial and Tort 


Trends, an annual seminar traditional) 
held in connection with and prior to tl 
opening of American Bar Associati 
annual meeting which will be held t! 
year in Fairmont Hotel, San Franeise 
The following day Mr. Fougner 
scheduled to address by invitation f 
annual convention of National Associ 
tion of Claimants’ Compensation Attor- 
neys (N: ACC: A) at the Jack Tar Moti 


San Francisco, which will be attended }) 


june 24, 
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1,500 plaintiffs’ attorneys. His talk wif tucky, nor 
be titled: “Rehabilit ition | and the Dyfetn Missor 
namics of Bodily Injuries.’ Edward 
manager j 
—_—_—_—_————_— vania dep 
ALVIN J. McNULTY ADVANCED pg 
The Employers’ Group recently 24 the et : 
pointed Alvin J. McNulty as_ region followin 
underwriter for fidelity, burglary a4 CGP 
plate glass of the New England depart [ Sch 7 
ment. Mr. McNulty joined Employet Holcom 
in 1953 in the New England automobi# Cliies Tr 
department. In 1958, he became a TF Smith r 
delity and burglary underwriter, Hi ation 
assumes the post of the late Berna An ope 
C. McMullen. ' om 


C. T. VANCE PROMOTED 
Charles T. Vance, presently assistal 
manager of the North ‘Central Compe! 
sation Rating Bureau in Des Moine’ 
has been named manager of the Kat 
sas Compensation Rating Bureau in T 





peka, effective’ July 1. Mr. Vance joine 
the National Council’s Mountain State 
Compensation Rating Bureau in Dem 
as an inspector in 1944, 
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bret House Passes Bill for M. J. Gimber President of ene ee eve CR. INA Advances Johnson 


John W. Harding, Jr., manager of 
July U. S, Space Research Ins. Civic Club’s Council, Newark  Boston-Old Colony Insurance Co., has Donald M. Johnson has been appointed 


heen elected chairman of the New Hav pat ‘ si dn 
alia: 0 cial aalaaiaaes iiaciaads ro ena ponev cama Sh a bn manager of the Macon, Ga. processing 
NUSUALLY HAZARDOUS RISKS’ Newark branch office, Fidelity & Deposit, , Se pc ke Pe ae office for Insurance Company of North 


tion. He succeeds Wesley F. Muller, 











a was recently installed as president of the EES Fic Bs i oittie. America Companies. Mr. son joine 

jbus Bill Provides for Gov't Excess- Civic Club’s Council of Newark in a manager. of Asserican Fidelity. INA i peony geet acer am yee 
Coverage Indemnity of Third-Party ceremony at the Robert Treat Hotel. dent of the Kiwanis Club of Newark the company’s personnel department in 
Liability and P.D. Losses Exceedingly active in this organization, next January 1 after serving ably this INA headquarters, Philadelphia. In Feb- 

» Mr. Gimber was chairman of the “I Am year as vice president. These two ac-  ruary, 1957, he assumed responsibilities 

The House has passed legislation pro- An American” day exercises at Branch tivities will keep him busy and happy as personnel manager for the Southeast, 


viding for Government excess-coverage Brook Park during Newark’s Youth along with his production responsibilities 
indemnification of third-party | liability Week celebration annually sponsored by in the F. & D. with which company he office. Prior to his affiiation with INA, 
and property damage losses arising out the Civic Club’s Council. has been connected for well over 25 he served as director of placement for 
of “unusually hazardous” risks involved Mr. Gimber will also be elected presi- years. the American Institute of Foreign Trade. 
in research and development contracts ; 
jor the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 
The authority given to NASA as a 
provision of an omnibus reorganization 
ii] clarifying that agency’s administra- 
ve powers, would parallel the indemni- 
feation which the Defense Department 
may provide for research and develop- 
ment contractors, and is general'y similar 
in concept to the excess-coverage in- 
jemnification powers of the Atomic En- 
egy Commission with respect to pri- 
va'ely operated atomic energy reactors. 
However. no statutory limit on the 
amount of indemnification would be 
placed on the protection afforded NASA 
contractors by the bill against losses 
gowing out of “unusually hazardous 
risks” to the extent such risks are not 
Chris} covered by commercial insurance. 
“| The indemnification authority, limited 
Tt) research and development contracts, 
's dur} was included in the omnibus bill after 
oppor} efforts by NASA and the Defense De- 
N con-{ partment to secure broader and more 
Lcmprehensive authority to indemnify 
merl contractors engaged in “unusua!ly 
I pref hazardous” work were stalled in the 
to inf House and Senate Armed Services com- 
t theif mittees. 
ral oh} The House Science and Astronautics 
This if Committee, in its report on the bill, said 
thin! }the need for such indemnification au- 
a go |chority is evident from the frequent lack 
neith | of private insurance coverage available 
0 contractors working for the agency 
n high-risk space projects. 
mes? Granting of such authority, the re- 
ts Role| Port stated, “is not merely a matter of 


with headquarters in INA’s Macon, Gr. 








3” | fairness. It is also a matter of expedit- 
rer wif ing the national space program by over- 
minarq Coming the reluctance of contractors to 
nsoredf assume risks which they believe to be 
cine of unwarranted from a business point of 
ye conf ew and which conceivably might re- 


sult in bankruptcy.” 
ancis 
at t 
d Tort D 

‘ona!\| Memphis Office Expanded by 
o|ACCO; Ludwig Named Mgr. 
Id thi American Casualty of Reading, Pa. 
unciscof "88 expanded its Memphis service of- 
mer pice to a fully-staffed branch office. 

on fief The new branch offers the full serv- 
ssocia-f ce, multiple line facilities of the Ameri- Se ee ; 
Attor-f can Casualty Group, and will be re- eee . eos - 
Mote'} sponsible for developing and _ servicing 3 Len 

ded yf Western Tennessee, southwestern Ken- it l spe ae a 
lk wif tucky, northern Mississippi, southeast- a “An. 

he Dyfem Missouri and Arkansas. 
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manager in ACCO’s central Pennsyl- Here it is...the Personal Security Chart... American the strength of the insurance package you offer—further- 
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Speakers at LAC’s Annual Meeting 
Put Accent on Challenge of 1960's 


Well Balanced Program Features Carroll Bateman, Dr. T. F. 
Malone, Ernest Lindley of Newsweek, J. M. Rowland 
of Martin Co., J. P. Atkinson of IBM 


Key Biscayne, Miami, Fla—In this 
delightful resort center the Insurance 
Advertising Conference held its 37th an- 
nual meeting this week with a good at- 
tendance and with the emphasis on “The 
Challenges of the 1960s.” Lead-off 
speaker at the first session June 20 was 
Carroll Bateman, general manager, In- 
surance Information § Institute, New 
York, who urged in his address (re- 
viewed in the fire department of this is- 
sue) that the insurance industry’s re- 
sponsibilities to the public be kept in the 
proper perspective “in this critical, fast- 
changing era of the industry’s history.” 

Another headliner speaker, Dr. 
Thomas F. Malone, director of research, 
The Travelers, speaking on “Insurance, 
Economics and the New Decade,” cen- 
tered attention on the interaction be- 
tween the insurance industry and the 
national economy, and the interaction 
between the national economy and the 
international economic picture. He ex- 
amined briefly the international eco- 
nomic climate in which our national 
economy is embedded and will continue 
to operate. He then examined the na- 
tional economic climate in which the in- 
surance industry is an important part, 
and in so doing explored some of the 
prospects and problems lying before our 
industry during the new decade. 

Dr. Malone also directed attention to 
the basic question “as to why it is im- 
portant that each one of us do our indi- 
vidual part in solving these problems 
and exploiting the challenging prospects 
that lie ahead during the 1960s. 

The speaker predicted that (1) “we 
are going to witness an economic growth 
throughout the world of a kind we have 
never seen before, impelled by forces 
that will simply not be denied. (2) We 
are moving into an era of economic 
competition that will change our nation 
in just those economic areas, fortunately, 
in which we believe we are strong.” (3) 
As to the stakes—he said that allegi- 
ance of about one-third of the world’s 
population, and maybe more, will go to 
that economic system which can _ per- 
form most effective y in fulfilling the 
aspirations of the hundreds of millions 
of people involved in this economic up- 
heaval. 


How Insurance Industry Will Fare 


Dr. Malone advised his IAC audience 
that if the insurance industry is to de- 
velop the prospects for growth which 
seems to lie ahead “we must give care- 
ful attention to three general areas in 


which changes of an _ evolutionary—if 
not a_revolutionary—nature are now 
taking place in the general business 


community. These are marketing, oper- 
ations and management.” He continued: 

“In the area of marketing we can be 
reasonably certain of three things: (1) 
Increased competition within the insur- 
ance industry; (2) greater competition 
with other industries for the discre- 
tionary dollar of increasingly sophisti- 
cated consumers, and (3) changes in the 
structure, the location and the insur- 
ance needs of our market.” 

To cope with the changing character 
of the market, Dr. Malone said the in- 
dustry must obtain answers to these 
questions: (1) What is our market? 
(2) Where is our market? (3) What 
does it want to buy? (4) How does it 
want to buy it? 


Unique Opportunity for Adv. People 


He told the IAC people, many of 
whom are advertising or sales promotion 


executives of their respective companies, 
that “you have a unique opportunity to 
make great strides in your particular 
part of the marketing problem. One 
has but to examine the past and pro- 
jected figures for advertising expendi- 
tures to apprecic ite how significant could 
be even a minor breakthrough in meas- 
uring the effectiveness of the advertising 


dollar. The uniqueness of your posi- 
tion lies in the fortunate circumstance 
that: 


“You can identify your consumer be- 
cause once he purchases your product 
he is put in direct and continuing com- 
munication with your company. 

“Advances in automatic data process- 
ing are opening up new eras _ for 
quantities analysis of the wealth of in- 
formation about your customer. 

“Forward strides in techniques such 
as Operations Research hold promise of 
providing the tools to exploit fully the 
power of automatic data-processing.” 

Dr. Malone predicted that in the area 
of operations, the emphasis will be on 
harnessing the tremendous potential of 
automation in controlling the expense 
of the information-professing function 
that is involved in the operation of an 
insurance company. But the real bonus 
will go to those companies which pro- 
ceed beyond the routine processing of 
data and develop new and noval ways of 
using computers as aids in the kind of 
decision-making processes that are the 
concern of management. 

“In the general area of management 
itself, there will be changes that must 
be recognized early and capitalized upon 
quickly if the insurance industry is to 
keep pace with other industries. A few 
can already be identified.” 


Ernest K. Lindley on “World Tides” 


Another major speaker at this gather- 
ing was Ernest K. Lindley, director, 
Washington, D. C. bureau of “News- 
week” Magazine, who gave the IAC his 
first hand knowledge of “World Tides” 
with particular emphasis on Khru- 
shchev’s strategy at and following “the 
summit.” Mr. Lindley cautioned: “We 
cannot win this battle for supremacy by 
throwing up our hands and withdrawing. 
Retreat is the sure road to defeat. We 
can win eventually if we do the right 
things with enough energy. But if we 
don’t do the right things, all the gains 
we have made could be wiped out al- 
most overnight.” 

Pointing out that the critical theaters 
today are Asia and Africa, the speaker 
said: “Unless we let down our military 
guard or lose our nerve, what occurs 
on those two continents during the next 


10 to 15 years may well determine 
whether we win or lose the global 
struggle.” He further emphasized: 


“The Communists are employing every 
imaginable means to try to expel our 
power from Asia and Africa and to cut 
our economic and cultural ties with the 
Asian and African peoples. Their ob- 
jectives may be summed up in the fa- 
miliar slogan: ‘Yanks, go home.’ Why 
the Communists want us to go home is 
obvious. If we go home they take over, 
sooner or later. 

“What is astounding is that so many 
Americans are willing to cooperate with 


the Communist grand strategy. That is 
what they are doing when they vote 
for or advocate cuts in foreign aid, mil- 
itary and economic, and in funds for 
our diplomacy and overseas informa- 
tion. That is in fact what has just 


been done by a majority of the House 


Agent Award Winners 
Announced at Banquet 


HIGHSPOT OF THE IAC MEETING 
Cooper Cubbedge, NAIA Executive 


Committeeman, Makes Adv. Presenta- 
tions; Recognizes 11 Agencies 


Key Biscayne, Miami, Fla.June 21— 
One of the highspots of the annual 
meeting here of Insurance Advertising 
Conference was the presentation of 
awards at this evening’s banquet to 
agents judged “most outstanding in the 
use of advertising” during the past year. 
Cooper Cubbedge, member of NAITA’s 
executive committee, made the presenta- 
tion of the awards on behalf of IAC. 

Entries for the competition were re- 
ceived from agents and brokers through- 
out the United States and Canada. They 
were evaluated by a committee of judges 
for effective use of advertising, publicity, 
or public relations. 

Agency premium volume determined 
the category of each entry, these cate- 
gories being: Division 1, under $50,000 
annually; Division 2, 50.000 to $100,000 
annually; Division 3, $100,000 to 250,000 
annually, and Division 4, over $250,000 
annually. 

One “Oscar” was awarded in each di- 
vision to the agent or broker exhibiting 
the best advertising program for 1959 
regardless of media. “Oscarettes” were 
awarded in each division for the best 
use of advertising in the media of radio 
and/or television, direct mail, and news- 
papers. Those selected as outstanding 
advertisers for 1959 were as fo'lows: 


The Award Winners 


Division 1—Oscar Award—Helen 
bane Agency, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Division 2—Oscar Award—The Cut- 
shall Agency, Allentown, Penna, 

Oscarette Award—Douglas Insurance 
Agency, Mason City, Iowa. 

Division 3—Oscar Award—Rogers & 
Gray Insurance Agency, Orleans Mass. 

Oscarette (Radio)—Francis P. Lyons 
Insurance Agency, Northhampton, Mass. 

Oscarette (Newspaper) McElroy, 





Ru- 


Minister, McClure & Kientz Insurance, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Oscarette — Ethridge-Spring Agency, 
Friona, Texas. 

Division 4—Oscar Award—C. M. Ver- 
biest & Associates, Inc., Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Oscarette (Newspaper)—Field, Eddy 


& Bulkley, Springfield, Mass. 

Oscarette (Radio)—The Meade Com- 
pany, Inc., Topeka, Kans. 

Oscarette—C. Ross Campbell, 
C. J. Campbell Limited, 
Canada. 

The judges were: John Rees Howell, 
—— director, Fortune Magazine; 
Ralph L. Polk, president, R. L. Polk Co.: 
Robert E. Kilgore, president, Gray & 
Kilgore, Advertising Agency; John iP 
Kelly, director of client relations, CBS 
Television Spot Sales; Charles E. Kane, 
advertising director, “Newsweek” Mag- 
azine, and Carl S. Harris, executive are 
supervisor, Young & Rubicam, New 
York Ad Agency. 

Robert H. Gott, executive secretary 
of Standard Accident, was IAIC awards 
chairman for this year’s program. 


HA... 
Calgary, Alta, 





Appropriations Committee in slashing 
President Eisenhower’s mutual security 
recommendations, in wrapping more red 
tape around them and, in effect, in veto- 


ing certain undertakings of vital im- 
portance. These actions, if allowed to 


stand, would be a major victory for Mos- 
cow and Peiping.” 
Rowland of Martin Co. Draws Parallels 
Further stimulation was given to TAC 
delegates as they listened to the ad- 
dress of Joseph M. Rowland, corporate 
director of information service for mis- 
sile-and-plane building of The Martin 


Co. of Baltimore. It was highlighted by 
(Continued on Page 28) 


Elect Ramsay Taylor 

Ad Conference Presiden; 
O’MEARA AND DANNECKER VP; 
Landers and Young Also Named Officers: 


Gott, Hawkins and Scharetg on 
Executive Committee 





Key Biscayne, Miami, Fla.—T. Ramsay 
Taylor, assistant secretary and advertis. 
ing manager of United States F. & G., 
was elected president of Insurance A¢. 
vertising Conference at its annual mee. 
ing here. He succeeds J. Kenneth Cag. 
ney, assistant secretary, Hartford Fire 
under whose leadership the IAC made 
health!y progress in the past year, 

William J. O’Meara, casuz alty advertis. 





RAMSAY TAYLOR 


ing manager, Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies, was elected vice president an/ 
Art Dannecker, Ohio Farmer’s advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager, wa 
named second vice president. Joseph W 
Landers, advertising manager, America 
Fire & Casualty, Orlando, Fia., is the 
new secretary-treasurer and Kenneth M 


Young, secretary, Canadian Underwrit 
ers’ Association, Montreal, was name/ 
assistant secretary. 

Elected to the IAC executive com: 
mittee were Robert H. Gott, executit 
secretary, Standard Accident; Don ( 
Hawkins, secretary, St. Paul Fire & 


Marine and Edw: urd Scharetg, advertis: 
ing manager, Fireman’s Fund. 

The IAC members were saddened |) 
the death June 21 of Walter H. Riley 
72, retired advertising manager of Amery 
can Surety, who is a past president 0 
the Conference and who had seen mati 
of his old friends at IAC’s midyear mett; 
ing last November in New York, Funer 
al services are being held today (Jutt 
24) at Van Emburgh Funeral Home 
Ramsay, N. 


Adv. Handbook Ready 


Key Biscayne, Miami, Fla.—Charies k 
Oaks, Jr., supervisor in The Traveles 
public information and advertising ¢ 
partment, received commendation her 
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at IAC’s annual meeting for his fine j0' 
now completed, on the 48-page bork 
titled “How Successful Insurance Age" 
Advertise Successfully.” Mr. Oa 
brought along to the ‘meeting copies ' 
the book. 

It features the advertising materia! 
and practices of award-winning agen! 
in the IAC annual competition plus set 
informative chapters on various pla: 
of local agency insurance advertisil 
written by Class A company membes 
of the Confetence. 

Mr. Oakes announced that the boa 
sells for $1 per copy and_ that ordes 
should be sent to him at The Traveles 
home office in Hartford. 
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NYU Study Recommends Changes in 
New York Workmen’s Compensation 


A 13 point program of recommended 
changes in the legislation and adminis- 
tation of the workmen’s compensation 
gw to insure effective rehabilitation of 
injured workers has been submitted to 
New York State by a special study 
team of New York University, Col, S, E. 
Senior, chairman of the New York State 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, dis- 
closed recently. 

The team report was made at the 
conclusion of a year-long study con- 
ducted by the university as part of a 
135,000 grant for the purpose by the 
1957 Legislature. It also constituted the 
frst activity of the New York University 
Center for Rehabilitation Services, di- 
rected by Lester J. Evans, M.D. 


Study Team R 


The 13 recommendations of the study 
jam are the fol.owing: Amend the 
workmen’s compensation law to include 
rehabilitation specifically as an integral 
part of the medical care provided under 
the law; create a medical advisory coun- 
cil to the Workmen’s ‘Compensation 
Board; make a civil service study of the 
requirements of, and salaries paid, medi- 
cal personnel employed by the board; 
increase the salaries paid the medical 
director and assistant medical direc- 
tor of the board; create medical rehabili- 
tation consultant positions in the board 


dations 





Also, conduct in-service training pro- 

in rehabilitation for all board 
medical examiners and other concerned 
mnel; introduce a system of auto- 
fic review of all cases of certain types 
‘injuries and disabilities which may 
ve severe or potentially severe dis- 
ty; introduce a system for automatic 
feview on a time basis of all other types 
of injuries for determination of need, 
and advisability of referral, for rehabili- 






tation evaluation; rest responsibility for 
the latter two recommendations within 
rehabilitation units of the board. 

Also, establish such units, whose staff 
would include physicians qualified as 
medical rehabilitation consultants, in all 
offices of the board throughout the 
state; assign qualified social workers 
to such units; place on a permanent 
basis a pilot referral project initiated 
in cooperation with the division of vo- 
cational rehabilitation of the New York 
State Department of Education, and also 
make this activity a part of the units; 
and, employ one or more vocational re- 
habilitation consu!tants to coordinate the 
relationships of the rehabilitation units 
in the various offices of the board with 
the division of vocational rehabilitation. 

The study, which is to be published by 
the New York University Press later 
this year, was prepared by a committee 
that included George E. Armstrong, 
M.D., vice president for medical affairs, 
director, New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center, as chairman; Russel 
D. Niles, professor of law and Dean, 
School of Law, New York University; 
Howard A. Rusk, M.D., professor and 
chairman, Department of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, and director, 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, New York University-Belle- 
vue Medical Center; Sterling D. Spero, 
professor of public administration and 
Acting Dean, Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration and Social Services, 
New York University; Emanuel Stein, 
professor of economics and head, All- 
University Department of Economics, 
and executive director, Institute of Labor 
Relations and Social Security, New York 
University; and Wellman J. Warner, 
professor of sociology and anthropology 
and head, All-University Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology. 





Many Delaware Drivers Get 
Automobile Rate Reductions 


Many Delaware car owners received 
reductions in their automobile insurance 
rates effective recently under revisions 
announced by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association on 
behalf of their member and subscriber 
companies, They are based on a review 
of claims costs incurred by Delaware 
motorists in automobile accidents. 
Liability insurance rates are reduced 
for all private passenger cars insured 
by NBCU affiliated companies, “Im- 
proved driving records of Delaware mo- 
tonsts have made this statewide .reduc- 
tion possible,” the bureau stated. “The 
tate reductions range from $1.20 to $7.60, 
varying according to car classification 
and territory. Tihe result is an average 
statewide reduction of 5% for private 
passenger cars. 

ecause farmers as a class incur 
lewer and less costly claims, car own- 
tts qualifying for farmer rates will con- 
tinue to receive a discount of 30% from 
the rates that otherwise would apply 
to their private passenger cars.” 
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he bureau also announced an aver- 
ae statewide liability rate increase of 
"2% for commercial cars and a re- 
duction of 11.3% fon garage risks buy- 
mg the broad coverage. 
ept in the Wilmington territory 
Where Private passenger comprehensive 
Premiums are increased 5%, most rates 
we reduced 4% the NAUIA reports. Most 
% and $100 deductible collision pre- 
tims are reduced an average of 13 
© 18%, Comprehensive automobile in- 
‘ance covers such perils as fire, theft, 
wndstorm, flood, hail and glass break- 
¥t. Throughout the state, collision pre- 
tums for commercial vehicles operated 
within a 50-mile radius are reduced 12%. 


General Liability Rates 
Revised in Three States 


The Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
on behalf of its members and subscribers 
revised general liability rates effective 
June 1. Affected are the rates for manu- 
facturers’ and contractors’ liability in- 
surance in Illinois, lowa and Oklahoma 
and the rates for hospital professional 
liability insurance in 13 states. 

The revision of the manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ rates results in the follow- 
ing average statewide rate level changes: 
Illinois +12%, Iowa —8.1%, and Okla- 
homa—no change. 

The revised property damage rates in 
these states are part of a countrywide 
revision which involves a rate level in- 
crease of 8.9%. The revision in hospital 
professional liability involves the intro- 
duction of a single schedule of rates for 
all hospitals which enjoy immunity from 
liability regardless of the state in which 
such hospitals are located and regardless 
of whether such hospitals are operated 
for profit. 





Huggard Elected Officer of 


2 Kemper Group Companies 


W. Allen Huggard has been elected 
an assistant secretary of Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty and American Motorists 
Insurance Co., two divisions of the 
Kemper Insurance Group. His election 
was announced by President Norris C. 
Flanagin. 

Mr. Huggard joined the organization 
in 1948 as an assistant in the personnel 
department following ‘his graduation 
from (DePauw University. 

He has served in the companies’ proce- 
dures department as a co-ordinator and 
currently is assistant to Hathaway G. 
Kemper, chairman of the companies. 





confidential. 
Street, New York City 38. 





CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


A large Western Massachusetts insurance company is interested 
in obtaining several Casualty Underwriters. Three to five years of all 
lines casualty underwriting experience required. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities with TOP SALARY. Liberal employee benefits. All replies 
Write Box 2817, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau 








STOPPELS ON REHABILITATION 





Aetna Casualty Specialist Explains In- 
dustry’s Role to Nat'l Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults 

More than 200,000 victims of industrial 
accidents each year require some form 
of rehabilitation before they can return 
to their full physical and economic ca- 
pacity, Aetna Casualty & Surety rehabil- 
itation specialist, H. A. Stoppe s, told the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults at its recent meeting in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Stoppels, superintendent of Aetna 
Casualty’s medical and rehabilitation pro- 
gram, explained the insurance industry’s 
role in providing rehabilitation for in- 
jured and disabled persons insured under 
workmen’s compensation. 

He said the industry is proud of its 
record in seeing that compensation pay- 
ments are made properly and promptly, 
but that it also recognizes that in pro- 
viding the injured workman with the 
best possible medical care, physical re- 
habilitation must be included. 

Aetna Casualty now refers cases to 
selected rehabilitation centers through- 
out the country with more than 850 per- 
sons receiving treatment last year under 
the company’s program, Therapeutic 
benefits were recognized on 90% of the 
cases and economic advantages on 80%, 
Mr. Stoppels reported. 

Noting that insurance rehabilitation 
programs constantly are being extended, 
he stressed that the industry will co- 
operate fully in any programs which re- 
store workmen physically, mental.y, so- 
cially and economically. 





NEW MAINE, VERMONT CAR RATE 





Average Maine Auto Liability Rates Up 
9.4% and Increased 11.1% in Ver- 
mont; Some Reductions 

Revised auto insurance rates for Maine 
and Vermont announced by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters and 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation, went into effect June 8. 

On the average, revisions will result 
in a rate increase for liability insurance 
in both states. A reduction in collision 
coverage cost and a slight increase in 
comprehensive insurance premiums is in 
order for Maine. The opposite is in ef- 
fect in Vermont. 

Maine auto liability revisions result in 
an average statewide increase of 9.4% 
for private passenger cars. Because 
farmers as a class incur fewer and less 
costly claims, car owners qualifying for 
farmer rates will continue to receive a 
discount of approximately 30% from the 
premiums that otherwise would apply to 
their private passenger cars. 

The National Bureau also announced 
an average statewide liability rate re- 
duction of 10.2% for commercial cars and 
an average increase of 17.3% for garage 
risks buying the broad coverage. 

Revisions in premiums for $50 and 
$100 deductible collision insurance vary 
by territory and result in an overall rev- 
enue reduction of about 6%, the NAUA 
said. 

Premiums for comprehensive insurance 
for private passenger cars are increased 
an average of about 1%, although there 
are some reductions. Comprehensive in- 
surance covers such perils as fire, theft, 
windstorm, flood, hail and glass break- 
age, 

In Vermont automobile liability re- 
visions result in an average statewide 
increase of 11.1% for private passenger 
cars. 

The National Bureau also announced 
an average statewide liability rate re- 


S. D. MALLIN NAMED V.P. 





Joins Albert Frank-Guenther Law Ad 
Agency; His Son and J. E. Morton 
Go With Him as Account Execs. 
Samuel D. Mallin, who started his 
advertising career years ago with the 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law advertising 





Jack Landess Co., Inc. 
SAMUEL D. MALLIN 


agency, has rejoined the organization as 
vice president after serving Frank Kier- 
nan & Co., ad agency, as general man- 
ager for some years. 

John E. Morton and Neal Mallin, son 
of ‘Mr. Mallin, have also joined Albert 
Frank-Guenther Law as account execu- 
tives. They were also with the Kiernan 
agency. 

Mr. Mallin is best known to New York 
insurance people as the advertising coun- 
sel for White & Camby, Inc. and the 
Whitehill Agency, Inc. He continues ito 
handle these accounts in his new connec- 
tion. He has had long experience in 
financial, corporate and insurance adver- 
tising. 





ALLSTATE COS. ADVANCE SIX 

Allstate Companies have announced 
six executive appointments including two 
in the Roanoke, Va., regional office. The 
Roanoke appointees are Eugene W. 
Shrigley, accounting manager and Ber- 
nice D. Cheatham, assistant personnel 
manager. Others are: William L. Turner, 
district sales manager, Dallas, Texas, 
regional office; L. Clark Biggs, district 
sales manager, Jackson, Miss., regional 
office; Bruce D. Caton, policy service 
manager, Sacramento, Calif., regional of- 
fice; and Philip Maiorca, assistant claim 
manager, Murray Hill, N. J., regional 
office. 





duction of 5.8% for commercial cars and 
an average increase of 2.2% for garage 
risks buying the broad coverage. 

‘Comprehensive insurance premiums are 
reduced for many policyholders, the 
NAUA said. For a popular priced private 
passenger car, the premium is reduced 
$1 statewide. Comprehensive insurance 
covers such perils as fire, theft, wind- 
storm, flood, hail and glass breakage. 

The NAUA also announced an in- 
crease of about 6% in $50 and $100 de- 
ductible collision insurance premiums for 
private passenger automobiles, 
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37th Annual Meeting of Insurance Advertising Conference 





Scharetg Stimulates LAC to Upgrade 


Performance and Diversify Operations 


Key Biscayne, Miami, Fla.—Insurance 
advertising managers were told to “look 
for another job” by Edward O. Scharetg, 
advertising and public relations manager 
of Fireman’s Fund and its affiliates, 
when he spoke here before the 37th an- 
nual meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference. 

With “The Marketing Vogue” as his 
theme, Mr. Scharetg urged IAC mem- 
bers to “up-grade your performance, 
diversify the operations within your de- 
partments and willingly assume, as your 
new job, the added responsibilities that 
the advertising function can perform in 
your company’s over-all marketing pro- 
gram.” 

After reviewing some of the changes 
which have taken place in his own com- 
pany since the establishment two years 
ago of The Fund’s research, develop- 
ment and sales division, Mr. Scharetg, 
who is also assistant manager of RDS, 
stressed that “increasing emphasis on 
the marketing concept is good for those 
of us in advertising.” 


Effective Marketing 


“The basic principle behind effective 
marketing,” Mr. Scharetg said, “is the 
acceptance on the part of management 
that well over 100 definable functions 
must be coordinated to bring about max- 
imum company growth and profit. These 
‘coordinates’ include subjective opera- 
tions such as publicity, advertising and 
sales promotion as well as the objective 
or measurable . underwriting factors. 
Marketing, therefore, gives us a chance 
to show management that we are fully 
aware of the importance of the profit 
motive in business today and are cap- 
able of contributing to its realization by 
means other than pretty word pictures 
and colorful artwork. 

“One of our primary fortes, after all, 
is communications,” he said, “and cer- 
tainly no all-out marketing effort can 
succeed unless it is successfully trans- 
lated to our internal field force and ex- 
ternal sales force.” 

The speaker emphasized, however, that 
the increasing tendency on the part of 
property-casualty insurance company 
management to embrace the marketing 
dictum, should not be interpreted by 
advertising managers as “our freeway to 
a budgetary Utopia.” 

“We have all recognized,” he con- 
tinued, “that management tends to greet 
an idea trial-ballooned under the mar- 
keting label with more empathy than one 
released under the advertising banner. 
We cannot allow ourselves to bask in 
the warmth of this 99% pure formula 
for acceptance when we know ourselves 
that the communications or advertising 
function, while an inherent part of the 
successful marketing concept, is by no 
means the Rosetta Stone or Missing 
Link when it comes to solving all our 
merchandising problems. 

“One of the primary functions of the 
insurance advertising manager is to 
make sure the selling approach is 
hinged to the company’s place in th 
industry, the number of competitors it 
faces, the methods of distribution it em- 
ploys and management’s willingness to 
accept and pay for new ideas. 


Ad Manager Holds Important Key 


“When, as is the case in our industry, 
variables have been reduced to an abso- 
lute minimum, the advertising manager 
holds an important key to the success 
of the marketing concept. We are able 
to approach the job of selling with an 
eye toward creativity. The impressive 
mathematical formulae which make it 
possible to relate the performance of 


agents and fieldmen to the effective buy- 
ing dollar in any given state, county or 
hamlet, are available to every one of our 
type of companies and to our competi- 
tors as well. While these economic in- 
dicators play a vitally important part 
in any company’s marketing approach 
and are easily understood by manage- 
ment, they alone cannot achieve our 
selling goal. 

“Creative ideas and ingenuity of ap- 
proach are necessary if we are to take 
these generally-available statistics and 
turn them to the correction of our per- 
formance deficiencies. 

“We need no further proof,” Mr. 
Scharetg continued, “that insurance 
management has bought the essence of 
the marketing concept, but it will take 
time to determine whether it has sub- 
scribed to the entire marketing prin- 
ciple. We stand to gain nothing by 
professing to have marshalled a new 
concept if we fail to make it fully oper- 
ative. Our problems cannot be snuffed 
out by a ‘Look, Sam, we have marketing, 
too,’ attitude.” 

Mr. Scharetg pointed out that mar- 
keting has worked best for those in- 
dustries that have historically been con- 
sumer oriented. “With few, but notable, 
exceptions,” he said, “our type of com- 
pany’s prime sales efforts have been dis- 
tributor or agent-oriented for it is our 
producer force that owns and controls 
the business. Isn’t it time, however, that 
we define this ownership and control 
in something other than historic terms? 
Isn’t it time that we, and our pro- 
ducers as well, face up to one of the 
basic marketing truths? It is the fickle, 
flighty, sometimes-prudent, sometimes- 
lavish but always complex consumer 
who actually owns and controls our busi- 
ness. He says ‘yes’ or with painful final- 
ity, ‘no’ when it comes to buying our 
products. 


Agents Own and Control Business They 
Develop 


“Our agents own and control the busi- 
ness they develop forever as far as our 
companies are concerned, but this ex- 
panded definition shows us that the fe'- 
low with the dollars to spend holds the 
only true business franchise with any 
company and neither we, nor our agents, 
can guarantee that franchise by con- 
tractual arrangement. As a case in point 
—our agents’ ownership and control of 
the business has not proved binding 
upon the automobile insurance dollar of 
the average American motorist during 
the past decade. 

“Don’t construe this as a challenge to 
the worth of the American Agency 
System. Ownership and control of the 
business by our independent agents,” 
Mr. Scharetg said, “is a plus value that 
would be shouted from the roof tops 
by our competitors—those master mar- 
keteers—if they had this tremendous 
advantage working for them. In fact, 
the company that most effectively 
reaches out in unison with the inde- 
pendent agent will ultimately achieve 
the ideal business franchise, and this 
is where our creative skill certainly 
must come in. 

“As advertising men, it, therefore, is 
up to us,” Mr. Scharetg said in con- 
clusion, “to apply to this problem our 
knowledge of buying habits as they are 
reflected in other industries. Working 
closely with our agents, we must orient 
ourselves to the consumer in both the 
product and the sales areas. That’s why 
there is a new job for us in our com- 
pany’s marketing program. Creativity is 
one of the prime factors in successful 
marketing because it welcomes change 
and thrives on challenge, and you are 
the purveyor of creativity in your or- 
ganization.” 


ICA Speakers Feature Challenges of 1960s 


(Continued from Page 26) 


the many parallels he drew between the 
insurance business and the public rela- 
tions aspects of the missile industry. In 
so doing, Mr. Rowland set forth a series 
of problems faced by public relations, 
problems which he held to be inherent 
in his field. 

He pointed out, for instance, that in 
the missile industry “we have no across- 
the-counter commodity to sell and the 
failure of just one missile can be: re- 
sponsible for the fluctuation of a whole 
company’s prestige.” 

Mr. Rowland probed the race with 
Russia from a different attitude than 
the usual, and he made the telling point 
that missile peop!e are, in effect, “selling 
insurance, too,” to protect the nation 
against possible attack by the Soviets. 


IBM’s Multiple Images and How They 


Grew 


A change of program pace was evi- 
denced when J. P. Atkinson, eastern 
regional manager of marketing services 
for the International Business Machines 
Corp., was introduced. Selecting as his 
theme IBM’s “Multiple Images and How 
They Grew,” Mr. Atkinson said his 
organization is proud of the fact that 
forthrightness has always been the 
guiding princip!e in our multiple image- 
building efforts. We stress the things 
that are worth stressing. But they 
must legitimately be available for pres- 
entation to our many publics. And they 
must be typical of the great majority 
of our operations.” 

The speaker emphasized that IBM’s 
multiple image had to grow for two 
reasons: “(1) To keep pace with the 
growth of the company which, in 20 
years, has expanded its gross sales rev- 
enue from $46,294,000 to $1,309,788,000 
which was the total of sales in United 
States alone last year. (2) The need to 
explain to our customers and to a curious 
—sometimes apprehensive—public what 
can be done with increasingly powerful 
and complex data processing systems. 
It is hard for the layman to comprehend 
a machine that can multiply myriad sums 
in a fraction of a second, or one that 
can follow logical thought sequences.” 

At one time the job of telling about 
IBM products was fairly simple. How- 
ever, today, said Mr. Atkinson, “we are 
talking about multi-million dollar e'ec- 
tronic systems which will control airline 
reservations, complete 100,000,000,000 sci- 
entific calculations in a day. We are 
speaking of transistorized components, 
information that can be retrieved from 
a machine’s ‘memory’ in a millionth-of- 
a-second, computers that ‘talk’ to one 
another across the country by micro- 
wave.” 


Publicity-Advertising to Banks 


Further along in his address Mr. At- 
kinson gave examples of IBM’s pub- 
licity-advertising effort, aimed at a mul- 
tiple audience, which accompanied the 
recent introduction of its new bank 
equipment. He explained: “While we 
had a great deal of equipment installed 
in banks, this equipment was primarily 
used for trust accounting, loan account- 
ing and similar functions not directly 
related to the handling of depositors’ 
checks. With the development of paper 
handling and character sensing, we had 
a magnificent opportunity to enter the 
banking field with a complete system in- 
cluding depositor accounting on a com- 


pletely competitive basis. 
“On January 12, 1959, IBM’s Data 
Processing Division announced three 


major items: Magnetic character sens- 
ing; the ability to handle paper checks 
automatically at high speed. and a total 
IBM banking system for all banks. The 
announcement got the full promotion 
and advertising treatment, and six weeks 


later we began measuring results with 
a survey of the largest banks. The fe. 
sults were—to put it mildly—enlightep. 
ing. 

“One of the most important things 
which the survey revealed was the ¢. 
fective inter-action of the six communi. 
cations devices employed—sales 


and advertising. We found that as the 
number of devices brought to bear jp. 
creased, so did the degree of compre. 
hension and conviction. None of the 
communications devices worked as well 
alone, as when combined with one or 
more of the others. 

“We found that the place where per. 
sonal selling can be buttressed the quick- 
est and the cheapest is in the areas be. 
tween unawareness and comprehension, 
The closer one gets to a signed order. 
the more important it is that personal 
selling and personal contact with the 
prospect take over. The trick is to come 
up with the right mix—the salesman, 
advertising, promotion, customer educa- 
tion, and publicity—to get the most of 
the market with the least possible waste 
of money. 

“The IBM campaign to sell banks on 
the idea of using our new system and 
equipment was based on a simple idea, 
We had worked out a system that could 
making banking easier, less fallible, and 
more profitable; we wanted the banks 
to be convinced of its worth, *** 

“Because IBM has always dealt in 
facts and_ straightforwardness—rather 
than ballyhoo—what we said was taken 
in good faith. Each segment of our 
audience reacted in its own way, a way 
determined by its relation to IBM. And, 
I am happy to say, each reaction was a 
healthy one.” 





IAC Members Compete on 
Co. Exhibits, Press Releases 


IAC members have vied for awards in 
the complete campaign, consumer maga- 
zine, business magazine, insurance journal, 
newspaper, direct mail, display, radio 
and TV categories of advertising, as well 
as in company publications, miscellane- 
ous promotional material and press re- 
lease fields. 

H. E. Freeman, president, Public & 
Industrial Relations Ltd.; R. L. Munro, 
sales manager, Rapid Grip & Batten 
Ltd., A. C. Scott, president, Plow & Wat- 
ters Ltd.; Harold F. Stanfield, president, 
Stanfield, Johnson & Hill Ltd. and Geol- 
frey W. Stirling, president, Maisonneuve 
Broadcasting Corp. Ltd., all of Montreal 
comprised the first ‘Canadian panel 0! 
judges for this advertising competition. 

Judges for the press release compet 
tion were John N. Cosgrove, National Ur- 
derwriter, chairman; Wallace L. Clapy, 
The Eastern Underwriter; R. Rowlant 
Dearden, United States Review; Ema 
uel Levy, Insurance Advocate; Elmet 
Miller, New York Journal of Commertt, 
and Clifford Reckling, The Weekly Ut 


derwriter. 





Virginia Safe Driver Plan 
Decision Postponed to Oct. 


The Virginia State Corporation Com 
mission has decided to postpone unt! 
October a decision on whether to 4 
prove a “safe driver” or merit-rate 
auto plan for state motorists. Difficult 
ies involved in. obtaining accident 
ports and traffic conviction records i 


fluenced the postponement, SOC Com® 


missioner Jesse W. Dillon said. 
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NBCU, MIRB and Virginia Insuran' yt 


Rating Bureatt representatives who # 
tended the SOC conference indicate 
the industry. will, probably request ® 
least a moderate rate increase when the 
rate review comes up this fall. 
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any Developments of Past 30 Years 
Recalled During LAAHU Convention 


A small group of accident and health 
jsurance men gathered in October, 1930, 
ist 30 years ago, to launch what was 
» become the International Association 
; Accident & Health Underwriters. 
Former IAAHU President Carl Ernst, 
North American Life & Casualty, Min- 
peapolis, recounted. some of the high- 
ichts of the Organization’s history dur- 
ng the 30th anniversary convention of 
pie JIAAHU last week at Chicago’s Con- 
hd Hilton hotel. ; 

To commemorate the occasion, the as- 
oiation commissioned Wally Clapp, 
ce president and associate editor of 
The Eastern Underwriter,” to write the 
ficial 15,000 word history of the group’s 
evelopment. Mr. Clapp has personally 
ered most of the IAAHU conventions 
ince the first in 1930. The history ap- 
ears in the special June convention is- 
ye of the “A. & H. Underwriter” of- 
rial organ of the trade association. 
Historian ‘Clapp gives the highlights 
bi the long and steady deve!opment 
bf the association from its earliest days 
nthe great depression era to its present 
strength and eminence on the threshold 
{ the promising sixties. 


J. P. Collins “Father” of Assn. 


The original name of the association 
vas the National Association of Accident 
nnd Health Managers, whose formation 
rimaxed months of preliminary p!anning 
under the sponsorship of the Detroit As- 
kociation of A. & H. Underwriters. It 
vas J, P.. Collins, National Casualty, 
vio had the honor of being the first 
president of the National, and is rightly 
ralled the “father of the association.” 
To the credit of the IAAHU founding 
athers the association “hung on” de- 
site the depression, though progress 
or the infant organization was slow. 
Armand Sommer, vice president of 
Continental Casualty, one of the original 
sociation founders and a steady sup- 
porter of: the TAAHU since, said of the 
early days: “The association, on a cold 
satistical basis, was organized in an era 
when accident and health was basically 
mprofitable to the companies and al- 
hough a lusty infant, the business at the 
ime had some congenital problems. 

‘It would have been more or less 
natural, when the economic holocaust is 
onsidered, for the association to have 
(lisbanded, at least temporarily, and made 
afresh start later on. But even though 
the nation was headed for one of the 
ereatest economic tailspins in history, the 
held to- 





particularly financial, we 


Objects and Purposes of the 
Organization 


The objects and purposes of the as- 
‘oclation as originally set forth directed 





association action along these specific 
lines: 1) To eliminate destructive com- 
petition through better understanding; 
2) to aid in directing and shaping all 
A. & H. legislation; 3) to check wrong 
practices and abuses by raising the ethi- 
cal standards of the profession; 4) to 
educate the public as to the nature and 
benefits of A. & H. insurance; 5) to col- 
lect and disseminate the most advanced 
and successful sales ideas and methods, 
and 6) to exchange methods of sales 
training and all helpful general informa- 
tion pertaining to the business. 

To the accident and health business, 
in the first stages of its evolution, the 
code and purposes of the National served 
as a guidepost. 

E. H. “Count” Mueller, Provident Life 
& Accident, recalling the early days for 
Historian Clapp said: “To lead us, we 
had to depend on men who had some 
company position and who had an ex- 
pense account! But despite our 
handicaps, we held a convention in each 
one of the depression years.” Mr. Muel- 
ler also to!d of passing the hat in the 
early years to finance the association. At 
first contributions were not large. 

It was about 1936 when the National 
began to take hold and an increasing 
number of men started to come to the 
conventions and sales congresses. By the 
end of the decade the association had 
changed its name to National Associa- 
tion of Accident & Health Underwriters. 
Membership in 1940 was approximately 
800 


With the coming of Wor'd War II, 
the young and growing association was 


faced with other restrictions which 
slowed its progress temporarily. Again 


it became more difficult to obtain the 
funds necessary for the expansion plans 
initiated before Pearl Harbor. 


Army Drafts Association President 


The government’s ban on travelling 
prevented large attendance at the Na- 
tional’s conventions and sales congresses. 
One of the association’s presidents was 
even drafted from his. office into the 
U. S; Army. He was George L. Dyer, 
Columbian National Life, who at the 
bidding of his executive board, did a 
remarkable job of directing operations 
from camp, until his term was over. 

In 1942 the association took first steps 
to organize what was to become the 
Leading Producers Round Table of later 
years. In the first three years LPRT 
grew from a scant 60 members to 263. 

In 1944, at the Kansas City Convention, 
Harry S. Truman, then U. S. Senator 
from Missouri, soon to be vice president 
and then President of the United States 
in quick succession, was the National’s 
spotlight convention speaker. 

By 1949 the association reached an all- 
time high of 5,000 individual member- 
ships. 
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History was made at the 1949 conven- 
tion when the first Harold R. Gordon 
Memorial “Man of the Year” award 
was presented to Edward H. O’Connor, 
a past president of the New Jersey as- 
sociation and of the National, presently 
the managing director of the Insurance 
Economics Society of America. 

The award was given in honor of Har- 
old R, Gordon, one of the IAAHU 
founders, a tireless worker for the health 
insurance industry, who was managing 
director of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference. Sponsoring the 
Gordon Memorial award has been an as- 
sociation project since 1949. 


Greatest Growth in Last Decade 


The third decade of the underwriters’ 
association has been its greatest period 
of growth. Outfitted with a new name, 
as of June, 1949,.the “International” in 
the 1950s was marked by excellent 
leadership, the inauguration of many 
new projects, among them the formal 
DISC and DITC program, providing for 
education and training at the local level 
in close cooperation with other national 
organizations in the life and A. & H. 
field. 

Recognized leaders in the various 
phases of the health field presided at the 
formal Disability Insurance Sales 
Courses, held on some 40 college cam- 
puses across the nation. 

When Carl Ernst was president in 
1952, the association founded the “Ac- 
cident and Health Underwriter” its of- 
ficial publication. 

When E. J. Coffey, Mutual of Omaha, 
was president of the International, spe- 
cial steps were taken to develop and 
expand the “grass roots” activity of the 
association’s member locals, especially in 
the area of socialized medicine, Blue 


Cross, and Blue Shield. 
Shoup Restates Aims 


President Gail Shoup, Lincoln National 
Life, in 1958 decided it was time for a 
public restatement of the aims and ob- 
jectives of the association and announced 
the fol'owing seven point program: 1) A 
strong, sound position on legislation, on 
the national and state levels; 2) more 
comprehensive public relations; 3) more 
sales of well-balanced coverages vital to 
security and well being of citizens of all 
ages and occupations; 4) creation of a 
new pulse panel to gather and dissem- 
inate vital and important data as a guide 
tO companies, manager, general agents, 
salesmen, on better ways to serve the 
public; 5) educational programs designed 


John Galloway, Birmingham, 
Long IAAHU Leader Dies 


John Galloway, head of his own agency 
in Birmingham, Ala. a past president 
of the International Association _ of 
Health Insurance, pioneer in its DITC 
program of education courses, died June 
21 after a long illness. He is 
by his wife, Helen, and 
Michael and John. 


survived 


two sons, 





California Life Adds A. & S. 
Underwriter R. E. Whitham 


_ Robert E. Whitham has joined Cali- 
fornia Life as A. & S. underwriter. 
Formerly with Continental Casualty as 
claim adjuster and with Equitable Life 
Assurance Society as an agent, Mr. 
Whitham attended Grinnell College in 
Iowa. 

_A graduate of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, he served 
in the Navy as a third class petty of- 
ficer. 

Recent expansion of the company’s 
A. & S. business—May showed a 110% 
increase over May, 1959—necessitated 
Mr. Whitham’s appointment, 





at giving the salesmen more interesting, 
useful and potent local association meet- 
ings; 6) an increase in the active mem- 
bership by formation of more locals, in- 
creasing membership of present associa- 
tions, and by hard-hitting renewal pro- 
grams; and finally (7) a new model con- 
stitution to guide state and local asso- 
ciations. 


Baskin Inaugurated Seminars 


The 1959-60 period, under the leader- 
ship of Oakley Baskin, Mutual of Omaha, 
saw the inauguration of a series of state 
and regional seminars for officers and 
key association personnel in more than 
20 locations throughout the nation. 

Beset with intensified Congressional 
effort to put the Federal government 
squarely in the health-care-for-the-aged 
field, the Baskin administration during 
the winter months published a pamphlet 
outlining the dangers of the Forand bill 
More than 100,000 copies of the booklet 
were distributed. The local associations 
of the IAAHU helped the association 
carry on this intensive legislative cam- 
paign. 
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Proposed Georgia Auto 
Rate Changes Explained 


BY NBCU AND NAUA SPOKESMEN 





McNamara of National Bureau Calls for 
Higher Rates to Curb Company 
Losses; Durden Cites Reductions 





Spokesmen for the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters and National 
Automobile Underwriters Association ex- 
plained requests of their organizations 
for revised car insurance rates at a pub- 
lic hearing held June 8 in Atlanta, Ga. 
Under the proposed changes, rates for 
liability insurance would be increased 
and overall premium revenue for fire, 
theft, comprehensive and collision in- 
surance would be reduced. 

The hearing was called by Insurance 
Commissioner Zack D. Cravey to con- 
sider a request for revised rates for li- 
ability protection by NBCU and _ for 
physical damage insurance by NAUA. 
The rate changes would apply to mem- 
ber companies. 


Liability Rate Level Termed Inadequate 


Daniel J. McNamara, NBCU senior 
assistant actuary, told the hearing that 
increased liability rates are needed be- 
cause it is costing the insurance com- 
panies more money to settle claims in- 
curred by policyholders, Present rates, 
he said, are not adequate to pay rising 
claims and expenses and as a resut 
the companies are suffering underwrit- 
ing losses on this business. 

He explained that the amount of claims 
and settlement costs incurred for each 
insured car in Georgia has been mount- 
ing steadily. This average figure, he 
pointed out, rose from $28.02 in 1956 
to $29.71 in 1957 and to $30.95 in 1958, 
the latest year for which such informa- 
tion is available. Yet allowance in- 
cluded in the present rate for claims and 
settlement expense per insured car is 
$28.57, he emphasized. 

The proposed rates provide for an av- 
erage allowance of $30.97 for claims and 
settlement costs, according to Mr. Mc- 
Namara. He stressed that the bureau 
was making no attempt to recover any 
past underwriting losses suffered by the 
companies. 

For automobile liability insurance the 
proposed revisions would result in an 
average statewide increase of 8.4% for 
private passenger cars, he said. Al- 
though there were some rate adjustments 
by territory in January 1959, this would 
represent the first change in the aver- 
age statewide rate level since January 
22, 1958. 

Rates Based on Gevrgia Claims 

For rate purposes Georgia is divided 
into five territories, and the proposed 
rates vary from one territory to another 
according to the record of claim costs 
rolled up by insured cars located in 
the territory. Thus, if insured motorists 
in one territory incur fewer and less 
costly claims than those of another ter- 
ritory they pay lower rates; if they run 
up more and higher claims they pay 
higher rates, Mr. McNamara brought 
out, 

He added that the rate a motorist 
pays also varies according to whether 
the car is used for pleasure, for going 
to and from work or business purposes, 
and whether it is operated by a young 
man under 25 years of age. 

Mr. McNamara revealed that the 
NBCU has also requested revised rates 
for commercial cars and those garage 
risks buying the broad protection. The 
proposed changes would result in an 
average statewide rate increase of 14% 
for commercial cars and an average 
statewide reduction of 38% for the 
garage risks. 


$310,000 Reduction on Physical Damage 


C. R. Durden, branch secretary in 
Atlanta for the NAUA, stated that the 
filing of revised premium schedules by 
his organization represents a premium 
revenue reduction to Georgia policy- 
holders estimated to exceed $310,000, The 
NAUA filing, he said, proposed new 


N. Y. Bond Under. Elect 
George H. Faha, President 


George H. Faha, Citizens ‘Casualty, 
was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Bond Underwriters of New York 
at its annual meeting recently, held in 
the Railroad and Machinery Club. Mr. 
Faha succeeds John F. Cannon, Excess 
and Treaty Management Corp. 

G. A. Van Buskirk, Springfield Fire & 
Marine, was elected vice president; Wil- 
liam Tynan, Great American, secretary, 
and Joseph McKenna, Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity, treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Alan Thompson, Home Insurance 
Co.; Norman Seastedt, Glens Falls In- 
surance; Robert C. Parremore, Surety 
Association of America: Roy Klinzing, 
Travelers Indemnity, Mr. Cannon and 
the officers. 





GETS EMPLOYERS’ GROUP GRANT 





‘Man With Plan’ C. K. Steele Selects 
Gloucester, Mass. Student for 
$2,000 Scholarship 
Charles A. Lowe, a Gloucester, Mass. 
high school senior, has been designated 
as recipient of The Employers’ $2,000 
scholarship award, Frank J. Carey, chief 

executive of the Group announces. 

Selection of the student was made by 
Carroll K. Steele, a local independent 
agent in Gloucester, who was named as 
The Employers’ Man with the Plan for 
1959. 

The scholarship award marks the cul- 
mination of the first year of The Em- 
ployers’ Man with the Plan program, 
which provides for the annual selection 
of an outstanding agent to receive the 
honorary title. Selection is made by a 
group of five impartial judges, all in- 
dependent agents. The Man with the 
Plan is then privileged to bestow The 
Employers’ endowment to a secondary 
school senior for financing the student’s 
higher education, x. 

Mr. Steele reported that the recipient, 
Mr. Lowe, was selected for qualities of 
scholarship, leadership and citizenship 
throughout four years of secondary 
school. The Employers’ award, said Mr. 
Steele, was the largest made available 
to the graduating class in Gloucester. 





Muffitt Elected President 
Of Nebraska Ins. Institute 


D. E. Muffitt, Jr., assistant secretary 
of United of Omaha, was elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Institute of Ne- 
braska at a recent dinner meeting held 
in Lincoln. He succeeds Russell T, Derr 
of the Knights Life Insurance Co. of 
Lincoln, 

Elected secretary treasurer was A. 
Grant Reed, assistant secretary and 
chief underwriter of Midwest Life. 

The Insurance Institute of Nebraska 
has a membership of 224, representing 
26 major life and H. & A. companies in 
Nebraska. The organization has been 
responsible for improving procedures in 
the handling of claims and also instru- 
mental in extending coverages to meet 
the needs of the people in these changing 
times. 





rates and premiums for fire, theft, comp- 
rehensive and collision insurance for 
automobiles. 

Since August 1955, Mr. Durden ob- 
served, the NAUA has made five rate 
filings and three of these had a re- 
duction or a proposed reduction in 
automobile physical damage insurance 
premiums. 

He remarked that while under the 
present filing some premiums would be 
increased because of the experience of 
the companies many policyholders 
would receive reductions. Where in- 
creases are proposed, he explained, these 
are due in great part to the frequency 
of loss and the increased cost of re- 
pairs resulting from more elaborate styl- 
ing on certain model cars introduced in 
recent years, 





















Left to right: Nelson M. Knowlton, Salem, Mass., president of Holyoke Mutu 
Fire, elected president of American Mutual Insurance Alliance; James D. Fletche: 
Seattle, Wash., president of Northwestern Mutual, Federation of Mutual Fire Insw. 
ance Cos.; Joseph P. Craugh, president of Utica Mutual, National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Cos., and H. J. Lowry, president of Michigan Mutul 
Liability, National Association of Mutual Casualty Cos. 





GEORGE M. MORRISON DIES 





American Surety Vice President in 
Charge of Casualty Claim Department 
Was 54; His Career 
George M. Morrison, 54, vice president 
of American Surety in charge of the 
casualty claim department, died recently 
Well known in insurance claim circles, 
Mr. Morrison was active in the Inter- 
national Association of Insurance Coun- 
cil as chairman of the automobile insur- 
ance committee; the American Bar As- 
sociation; the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation and the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau where he was past chairman of the 

casualty claims advisory committee. 

Born in South Williamsport, Pa., and 
educated in the public schools there, Mr. 
Morrison received his ‘B.S. degree from 
University of Pennsylvania, this LL.B. 
degree from Fordham University Law 
School and was admitted to the New 
York State Bar. He joined American 
Surety in 1933 as an examiner in the 
casualty claim department. After serving 
in several important positions he was 
elected vice president in 1956, 

Mr. Morrison is survived by his wife 
and two sons. 


South Carolina Uninsured 
Drivers to Pay Higher Levy 


A compromise bill revising a South 
Carolina law providing protection against 
damage caused by uninsured vehicles 
has been passed by the state legislature. 

The measure provides an annual levy 
up to $20 against uninsured motorists, 
replacing a $10 maximum approved last 
year, which might have required an in- 
sured driver to make some payments in- 
to the program. 

Under the bill, the State Insurance 
Commissioner is to decide just how much 
of the maximum will be required 
from the uninsured to pay the cost. 








J. F. FINNIS ELECTED CHAIRMAN 

The Automobile ‘Casualty Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York at their 
recent annual meeting held in the Drug 
& Chemical Club, New York City, elected 
the following officers: Joseph F. Finnis, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, chairman; 
Harold M. George, United States F, & 
G., vice chairman, and Theodore V. 
Schmitt, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
secretary-treasurer. Thomas F, O’Boyle, 
manager of the Motor Vehicle Accident 
Indemnification Corp., was guest speaker. 


Assng, 
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ALL AMER. L. & C. FIGURES UP 





First Four Months Showed Gains i 

Life and A. & S. Depts.; President 

Ballard Tells Stockholders 

More than 100 stockholders at A 
American Life & Casualty’s recent 10: 
annual meeting in Park Ridge, III. hear! 
President E. E. Ballard point out th 
progress and expansion the company i 
making. Gains for the first four month 
of 1960 over the same period in 1% 
were as follows: 

“Total paid A. & S. premiums wer 
$1,483,390, an increase of 20.8%. Toid 
paid life premiums (including Grow 
amounted to $1,106,564, 47.6% over thi 
same period in 1959. Total life insurane 
in force on May 1 was $160,481,833 {cl 
a gain of 81.2%. Gross investment it 
come stood at $145,062, an increase 
15.1%. The average individual life polic 
was $9,084, 3.8% up over the 1959 fig 
ure. 

Mr. Ballard stated: “Management est: 
mates the net asset value of the compat! 
to shareholders increased by more the 
$1,537,638 during 1959, including vali 
of new business but exclusive of salt 
expansion.” 

Mr. Ballard revealed that two ca 
dividends of $120,000 each have bet 
paid out of earned surplus and a stot 
dividend of 6% was paid this April. Fie! 
representatives were praised by 4 
American’s president for their sales ¢: 
forts and for the fine persistency of bus 
ness. The 1959 overall second year ptt 
sistency was 91.71% for life and 8/4" 
for A, 7 ‘ 

Stockholders were shown a Coil 
sketch of the new home office buildisf 
to be erected in Executive Plaza, Pat 
Ridge, Ill. by the fall of 19961. 

Mr. Ballard closed the meeting on 
enthusiastic note. “The years that 4 
ahead will find All American continwlts 
its progress,” he predicted. 
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ADVANCE ABRAMS TO BOND Mé 
Frank M. Abrams, Jr.. has been ?™ 
moted to bond manager at The Ameri! 
Insurance Group’s Cincinnati brat 
office, Resident Vice President W-’ 
Wratten, announced. +. 106 
Mr. Abrams joined The Group in ™ 
as a special agent at Cincinnati, spe 
izing in the bond-burglary field. InB 
he was promoted to bond supervisol 
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Security Mutual Life 

Has New A.&S. Program 

RELEASE NON-CAN. PLAN JULY 1 
fe Policies In New Series Include 


»-Cancellable Coverage to Farm- 
4 ers and Business Women 








Richard E. Pille, president of Security 
1 Life of New York, announces 
“new series of non-cancellab!e sick- 
ss and accident policies to be released 
1. The new income replacement 
licies will feature a schedule format 
Byermitting unusual flexibility in broad 
coverages and benefit periods. The new 
series will replace the present non-can- 
Je and commercial disability plans 
cellab’ yp 
ad, after July 1, the company’s loss 
of time will be exclusively non-can- 
cellable. 
For the first time Security Mutual 
extends its non-can. coverage to farmers 
and to business and professional women. 
In addition, the new series makes avail- 
able accident policies for both men and 
women on a non-cancellable basis. 
The new series is made up of five 
ES Umpdlicies, three sickness and accident and 
two accident contracts. One sickness 
ains wpand accident policy for men offers 12-, 
ident | '8-, 24-, 36- or 60-month maximum bene- 
’ ft periods for total disability with an 
at Al optional lifetime accident benefit. A 
Bir 10: sickness and accident policy for busi- 
, ,_pness and professional women offers a 
L. hear choice of 12-, 18- or 24-month benefit 
out thfperiods for total disability. A long range 
pany i S. & A. policy for men provides sick- 
month ss total disability benefits for ten 
. apyeats or to age 65 and lifetime accident. 
in 8B Accident policies for both men and wom- 
en provide total disability benefits for 
1s werp’ five year period with an optional life- 
_ Toufptime accident benefit also available for 


Grow 
| Partial Disadility Entirely Optional 


uti 
letcher 
» Insu 
tion of 
Muti 


ver thi 
surancf One of the highlights of the S. & A. 
| 833 ip Plans for men is the fact that partial 


disability is entirely optional. A six 
months partial benefit may be selected 
‘0 cover both sickness and accident or 
accident alone. Partial disability bene- 
fits for accident are a built-in feature 
of the sickness and accident plan for 
women and the accident policies for both 
men and women. 
Security Mutual believes the waiver 
premium benefit in the new policies is 
outstanding” in that total disability 
benefit payments are not a prerequisite 
lor premium waiver so long as total dis- 
ability has existed for a continuous pe- 
tiod of at least 90 days. 
Total disability as used in all policies 
means the inability to engage in the 
msured’s regular occupation. In the poli- 
ty form covering benefit periods from 12 
0.) months and in both accident p'ans, 
the definition changes after 24 months 
a coli disability to mean the inability to 
buildiag "Sage in any gainful occupation for 
za, Pat which the insured is reasonab'y fitted 
¥ education, training or experience. This 
hange occurs after 60 months of dis- 
dility in the policy form that provides 
‘Year or to age 65 benefits, 

‘niting Limits Increased to $500 
ere 3: Agree the pov 
Series, ing limits have been increase 
ID mG Paved and covered occupational classi- 
een Pm jations have been expanded. Accidental 
= benefits for both men and women 
Loon be purchased in amounts from 
a to $10,000. A broad range of elimi- 
4 ON periods is available with choices 
E %e 4 14, 30, 60 or 90 days and 180 
'W) days for those who desire long 
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CSC Approves Gov’t 
Group Employe Formula 


PLAN IS EFFECTIVE JULY 1 





Group A. & H. Companies to Participate 
Through Reinsurance in One of Two 
Plans Developed by Aetna Life 





A formula under which some 200 Group 
A. & H. companies are expected to par- 
ticipate through reinsurance in one of the 
two major Government-wide group cov- 
erage plans for Federal employes has 
been approved by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, effective July 1. 

The formula was developed by Aetna 
Life, selected as prime carrier for the 
Government-wide indemnity plan. Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield will administer the 
Government-wide service benefit plan. 

In all 38 different plans have been 
certified by the Commission to provide 
coverage under the voluntary contribu- 
tory program enacted into law last year. 
Approximately 1,800,000 Government 
workers and more than 2,200,000 de- 
pendents will elect to be covered under 
one of these plans, according to CSC 
estimates. 

The employe will have a free choice 
of selection, will pay his share of the 
premium costs through payroll deduc- 
tions, and the Government will con- 
tribute up to 50% of the premium, de- 
pending on the coverage chosen. The 
Commission expects the premium volume 
to total some $250 million in the first 


year. 

Under the statute, all qualified Group 
A. & H. writers may participate in the 
indemnity plan through reinsurance ceded 
by Aetna. A Commission spokesman said 
indications are that nearly 200 of the 
larger companies will do so and added 
that the approved reinsurance formula 
is keyed to the assumption that 400,000 
employes will select the indemnity cov- 
erage. 

The allocation of the reinsurance will 
be based on total Group A. & H. bene- 
fits paid by each participating company 
in 1959. The formula is weighted to favor 
the smaller companies and those car- 
riers who had been writing contracts for 
Government employe groups, but have 
lost this business by enactment of the 
new law, he explained. 





and in claim payments. 


45 JOHN STREET 








INSURANCE BROKERS 


Over the years we have built up a following among metro- 
politan insurance brokers who want “the best” in A. & S. and 
hospitalization coverage for their clients. We aim to please 
them always with prompt service, both in the policy selection 


Why not take a look at our most popular policy, the 
INCOME SECURITY? It will give your clients (1) full 
monthly accident benefits (even for life) for total disability; 
(2) six months’ benefits for partial disability; (3) full sickness 
benefits up to two years with no house confinement, as well as 
sickness benefits, even for life, by rider; and (4) supplemental 
hospital and surgical benefits. 


Glad to send you sample policy and rates. 


JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 


Manager, Eastern A. @ H. Department 
NATIONAL CASUALTY. COMPANY 
The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


REctor 2-4567 


HIC’s 14th Annual Survey Shows 


127 Million Owned Health Ins. In’59 


‘(More than 127 million Americans—72% 
of the civilian population—had health in- 
surance at the end of 1959, the Health 
Insurance Council reported June 21 in 
its 14th annual survey on the extent of 
voluntary health insurance coverage in 
the United States. The survey is based 
on reports from insurance companies, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield and other health 
care plans. 

The Council said both the number: of 
persons covered by health insurance and 
the amount of benefits paid reached new 
highs last year. Coverage increased by 
48 million during 1959 to reach a total of 
127,896,000 persons with health insurance 
protection, 


Health Ins. Benefits Up 10.9% 


Benefit payments by all health insuring 
organizations to help cover the cost 
of hospital, surgical and medical care 
amounted in 1959 to more than $4.3 bil- 
lion, up $400 million over 1958, the Coun- 
cil revealed. In addition, persons with 
loss-of-income policies received $838 mil- 
lion in benefits from insurance companies 
to replace income lost through disability. 
Thus, a grand total of $5,175,000,000 in 
health insurance benefits were distrib- 
uted during 1959, up 10.9% over 1958. 

The HIC brought out that based on 
the early trends for 1960 it estimated that 
as of June 1, some 130 million persons 
(73% of the civilian population) had 
hospital expense insurance, 118 million 
had surgical expense insurance, 84 mil- 
lion had regular medical expense insur- 
ance, 24 million had major medical ex- 
pense insurance, and 44 million were in- 
sured against loss of income. 

The Council said these figures also re- 
vealed the breadth of health insurance 
protection which Americans have. As of 
June 1, more than 90% of persons with 
health insurance have both hospital and 
surgical expense insurance, and 65% have 
hospital, surgical and regular medical 
expense insurance, which helps pay for 
doctor visits for non-surgical care. Five 
years ago, the figures were respectively, 
85 and 47%. A breakdown of the number 
of persons with health insurance at the 
end of 1959, by type of coverage and 
type of insuring organization, is as fol- 
lows: 


Over 75 Million Insured by Companies 


Hospital expense insurance was pro- 
vided by insurance companies to 75,457,- 
G00 persons; by Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
and similar groups to 56,825,000, and by 


ALWAYS WELCOME! 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





other health care plans to 4,861,000. 
After deducting persons protected by 
more than one type of insuring organiza- 
tion, the Council reported that 127,896,000 
persons had hospital insurance, a 3.9% 
increase over the 123,038,000 persons so 
covered at the end of 1958. 

Surgical expense insurance by insur- 
ance companies covered 72,263,000 per- 
sons; by Blue Cross-Blue Shield and 
similar groups 48,843,000, and by others 
5,813,000. Allowing for duplication, 116,- 
944,000 persons had surgical insurance, a 
4.9% boost over the 111,435,000 persons 
of the year before. 

Regular medical expense insurance 
accounted for 42,999,000 persons through 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield and_ similar 
groups; 38,227,000 through insurance 
company programs, and 6,347,000 through 
other plans for a total, eliminating dupli- 
cations, of 82,615,000 persons, a 9.6% 
climb over the 75,395,000 persons in 1958. 

Major medical expense insurance cov- 
erage through insurance company pro- 
grams increased 25.8% from 17,375,000 to 
21,850,000 persons. Major medical insur- 
ance is designed to help absorb the cost 
of serious illnesses, and pays benefits 
ranging up to $10,000 or $15,000. 

Loss of income found 32,869,000 per- 
sons covered by insurance company pol- 
icies. The number of persons who work 
where there are formal sick leave pay- 
ment arrangements brought the total fig- 
ure to 43,169,000 persons, an increase of 
— over the 41,870,000 of the year be- 

ore, 





Sommer in Timely Talk to 
Newark A.&H. Association 


Armand Sommer, vice president, Con- 
tinental Casualty, was the guest speaker 
at the June meeting of the New Jersy 
Accident & Health Underwriters Associ- 
ation at the Military Park Hotel, Newark. 
He was introduced by William B. Cornett, 





Fabian Bachrach 
ARMAND SOMMER 


The Prudential’s director of accident and 
sickness lines, and his theme was “The 
Virtues and Problems of Health Insur- 
ance.” 

Mr. Sommer stressed the wide public 
acceptance of health insurance and re- 
minded his audience that the market for 
hospital coverage is rapidly becoming 
saturated. He pointed out that research 
in major medical coverage areas will re- 
sult in providing answers to the cost fac- 
tor so that more of the population may 

(Continued from Page 34) 
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LAAHOU Annual Meeting Maintained 
High Level of Quality Throughout 


30th Anniversary Fittingly Celebrated in Three-Day Chicago 
Gathering; Incoming President, Kenneth Stoakes, 
Inspired by Record of Baskin Regime 


By Ropert W. OLsER 


Veterans of [AAHU conventions agreed 
that rarely in the 30-year history of this 
association have they known of a pro- 
gram so consistently high level through- 
out as “the show” staged at Chicago 
last week. “There wasn’t a speaker or a 
session that wasn’t absolutely tops,” was 
the 
curricular events offered a variety suited 
to all tastes. 

From the colorful opening address by 


comment of many, and the extra- 


Rex Anderson, vice president, Life In- 
North 
luncheon 


Company of America, 
through the closing talk on 
Friday by the incomparable Frank 
3ettger, there wasn’t a low spot in the 
While the en- 
countered the usual trouble in getting 
registrants to sessions on time, all ses- 
sions were eventually packed with listen- 
ers and a goodly sprinkling of wives. 


surance 


program, convention 


Outside events, which included a night 
baseball game, thorse racing, a tour of 
night clubs, and a floor show and dancing 
at the closing banquet, also drew en- 
thusiastic participation. The receptions 
of Mutual of Omaha for out-going presi- 
dent, Oakley Baskin, that of Provident 
Life & Accident, and the Loyal Protec- 
tive reception for Kenneth Stoakes, in- 
coming president, were brilliant affairs. 

Marlowe and Olson Win Praise 

The Chicago 
and especially the co-chairmen of the 
convention, Dan Marlowe and_ Jack 
Olson, came in for much off-the-record 
as well as public praise not only for the 
outstanding agenda but also for their 
handling of the mechanics of the con- 
vention — registration, room  arrange- 
ments, and all the thousand and one de- 
tails that (as a past convention chairman 
remarked) registrants never realize take 
so much work and attention. 

Even the annual memorial services for 
members deceased during the year drew 
better attendance than at most times in 
the past and were beautifully handled by 
John Symanitz, Inter-State Assurance, 
Minneapolis. 

Despite a disappointing financial re- 
port, largely the result of money spent 
fighting the Forand bill, the IAAHU at 
Chicago seemed a stronger organization 
than ever before in its 30-year history 
It was against that background that Carl 
Ernst, North American Life Casualty, 
Minneapolis, presenting the highly- 
praised history of the association writ- 
ten by Wallace L. Clapp, The Eastern 
Underwriter, IAAHU publicity chairman, 
stated bluntly that the good of the health 
insurance business and the insuring pub- 
lic demands that IAAHU retain its iden- 
tity as an association separate from 
either the life or fire-casualty associa- 
tions. 

“Health insurance already covers more 
persons than any other line, and its 
premium volume is second only to life 
insurance,” Mr. Ernst pointed out. “Public 
interest demands that a business of such 
size be served by its own trade associa- 
tion, not a committee of an association 
devoted primarily to other lines.” 


convention committee, 


Jay De Young Happy With the Year 


The association looked back on a year 
of many activities and achievements, as 
reviewed in last week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter—particularly on its 
achievements in the legislative area, 
which have drawn praise throughout the 
business and from among company-level 
associations. It was those achievements 
Jay DeYoung, Chicago, long-time comp- 
troller of the association, had in mind 
when, in presenting his financial report, 
he declared, “Despite the fact that our 
outgo was faster than our income, I am 
happy with the year.” 

This 30th annual convention was a fit- 
ting climax to a big year for the IAAHU 
and members at the final banquet Friday, 
hearing Kenneth Stoakes, new president, 
say he would start the year off with no 
promises but would let his record be 
judged at the next convention, felt sure 
beyond shadow of a doubt that he will 
continue the great 1959-60 record set by 
retiring President Baskin. 


Audio-Visual Session Makes Hit 


Two things at this TAAHU convention 
pointed up the big trend of the times in 
selling aids: The scheduling of an entire 
day on audio-visual sales aids, and the 
overflow attendance at the morning half 
of the day to hear E. L, Barrett, presi- 
dent of Elba Corp., and Richard Gilmore, 
Continental Casualty. 

Mr. Barrett, who spoke on “How to 
Sell Effectively with Audio-Visual,” 
started his talk with his famous “ma- 
chine smashing” routine in which he uses 
a sledge hammer to destroy a slide-sound 
projector as dramatization of the fact 
that no machine ever made a call or 
closed a sale by itself. “Those things 
take a good salesman, with a good tool 
in his hands,” he declared. 

The first decision to make on audio- 
visual ‘Mr. Barrett said “is whether or 
not you have men capable of using the 
‘tool’ and are willing to pay the price 
to train them in its use” 

In evaluating any (film, he stated, three 
important requisites of sales success 
should be held in mind: (1) A salesman 
must have a plan that is also a track; 
(2) he must hhave a prestige approach 
that is, a film that is identified with his 
company or agency, and (3) a purpose 
for calling that will give him confidence. 

Further, in judging any given film, Mr. 
Barrett urged, the prospective buyer 
should make sure it identifies a problem, 
fixes the problem on the prospect, and 
motivates. 

In closing, Mr. Barrett listed three 
major “don'ts” in the use of films: (1) 
Don’t show anywhere except on a table 
on which the agent can also write. (2) 
Don’t leave the lights on even though 
they do not interfere with viewing the 
film. “Give the prospect a chance to re- 
lease emotion without being observed.” 
(3) Don’t start talking too soon after the 
film is over. 


Why Continental Developed Own Film 





Mr. Gilmore, speaking on “Point-of- 
Sale Audio Visual from the Company 
Viewpoint,” described his company’s rea- 
sons for developing a film of their own. 
Continental Casualty decided to go into 
audio-visual because it feels the idea of 
“income insurance” is not “sold” to the 
extent that hospitalization coverages are, 
he explained. “Further, many agents 


New Officers Elected by 
The LPRT and the DITC 


New officers of IAAHU’s Leading Pro- 
ducers’ Round Table, elected at last 
week’s Chicago convention, are Herbert K. 
Sloane, St. Paul Hospital & Casualty, 
St. Paul, president; Louis Medill, repre- 
senting American Casualty and Conti- 
nental Casualty Companies, New York 
city, vice president; and Joseph A. Lark- 
in, Mutual of Omaha, Los Angeles, sec- 
retary. All are gold qualifiers. 

Mr. Sloane, past president of the St. 
Paul A. & H. Association, is president- 
elect of the Minnesota association. Mr. 
Medill is a former IAAHU director and 
served as charter president of the New 
York city association until its officers 
were formally elected. 

New officers and board members of 
the Disability Insurance Training Coun- 
cil are Paul Light, Pan American, New 
Orleans, president; William Harmelin of 
Harmelin Agency, representing Conti- 
nental Casualty in New York City, vice 
president; Harold Moore, Hoosier Cas- 
ualty, Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer, 
and Daniel X Marlowe, Provident Life 
& Accident, Chicago, and Richard Stump, 
Associates Life, Indianapolis, new board 
members. 








themselves do not understand how to 
sell income insurance. We saw in audio- 
visual a way to explain the concept to the 
public through the agent.” 

The first consideration after the de- 
cision to go into the field, according to 
Gilmore, is content. Should the appeal 
be specific or general—that is, the need 
or specific policies. Continental decided 
on developing the need through specific 
policies. What appeals should be woven 
into the film appeals for men and for 
women, since it will be shown to both; 
for old and young; for love of boy chil- 
dren and girl children, etc. Further, the 
content should be handled so that it 
covers loss of income from both accident 
and sickness but not exclusively one or 
the other. 

The company further decided that it 
wanted both emotional and logical ap- 
peal. “We wanted a logical story that, 
if stripped of the emotion appeal we also 
worked in, would still develop the reason 
for buying, Finally, we wanted a content 
that would head off as many objections 
as possible.” 

Once you have a film, Mr. Gilmore 
pointed out, the next step is to ifield-test 
it. He warned against “over-training” 
the testers, “Don’t give them more train- 
ing than it will be possible to give the 
average man who will be using the film. 
Above all, evaluate the results of the 
testing against the past production of 
the men doing the testing.” 

The afternoon was devoted to the con- 
secutive screening without talks of nine 
audio-visual selling films and one sound- 
motion picture training film. This ses- 
sion was listed in the program as “op- 
tional” as against “sightseeing, golf, 
shopping, and company Visitation.” Fur- 
ther, the packed audience at the morning 
session was told that it could “drop in 
and out” to see only those films in which 
it was particularly interested. The result 
was a much smaller but very “hard core” 
audience. The in-and-outers were far 
fewer than those who sat through the 
continuous, three-hour screening, A high 
proportion of the “hard core” were com- 
pany men. 





Films screened included both company 
films and commercial films. Film pub- 
lishers represented were Pictorial Pub- 
lishers. Continental Films (a premier) 
Better Selling Bureau, Gero Productions, 
and The Rough Notes Co. (training 
movie). Company films shown were from 
All-American Life & Casualty, Woodmen 
Accident & Life and Provident Life & 
Accident. 


Reactions to Audio-visual Films 


Reactions to the film festival were 
mixed. While perhaps the majority of 
those who sat through the entire session 
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IAAHU’s Responsibiligs Mat 


In bringing the state’s greetings 
the IAAHU annual meeting last week j 
Chicago Joseph S. Gerber, [Illinois )J 
rector of Insurance, pointed to “the grey 
job” which has been done over the p, 
several years in “cleaning up your py 
ness,” and he extended praise to [AAq) 
for its part in this effort. He brougj 
out that professionalism is badly need 
in fact as well as in conjecture, 

Director Gerber sees the A, & ¥ 
industry facing great problems in 4 
immediate future, He said it is hard, 
figure out what will happen on pendir 
health care bills in ‘Washington befod 
this session of Congress closes, but } 
felt that something will be passed thi 
election year. 

(He charged the TAAHU with the » 
sponsibility of making A. & H, mp 
understandable to the public, and plac: 
the burden on “dedicated men” in 4 
business. In deploring the shortsightej 
ness of some companies in claim pa 
ments, he told this story: “An Tlling 
legislator told me the other day thy 
because of a company’s refusal to pay 
$50 dollar, he plans to start a legislati 
investigation next year.” 


were impressed with the many excellej 
sales patterns developed—and no oy 
producer seemed to have a monopoly ¢ 
ideas—even a couple of film produce 
admitted that the continuous. screenin 
was surfeiting. Since there was, nat! 
rally, some repetition of ideas from fil 
to film, at the end of the session, a nu 
ber of viewers admitted that individu 
films had lost identity and could not} 
evaluated in retrospect. 

Perhaps the most serious critics 
heard came from a couple of institf 
tional-level viewers who expressed ti 
fear that the emphasis in most of ti 
films on the magnitude of the proble 
of meeting medical care costs and ti 
problem of lost income might lead to 
public reaction of, “This is a problemt 
big for the individual; those who say ti 
government must step in are right.” 

Regardless of the adverse or qualifi 
reaction of some viewers, the interest! 
the day-long session on audio-visual 
indicative of the trend in sales aids. 


Schwartz Runs Telephone Sales Clini 


The final day of TAAHU’s annu 
meeting opened with Jack Schwartz a 
closed with Author Frank Bettger : 
lunch. 

Mr. Schwartz who hails from 
Angeles, put on his fabulous telephor 
sales clinic. The phone is a time save 
he said. It increases the salesma 
number of exposures; it gets you mn) 
breaking down barriers; it conditio! 
the prospect to a favorable personal 
ception when you call; it keeps you! 
touch with clients; it makes the job‘ 
selling exciting; it can enable you to° 
business anywhere. 

In illustrating this last point, i 
Schwartz to!d the story of an insurat' 
man in Boston who realized that all 
it is too late at night to do business! 
Boston, it is still early evening on " 
west coast. So he now works from ml 
in the evening until midnight maki 
phone sales in California. 

Mr. Schwartz urged spending an ho 
a day on the phone, in which time tt 
possible to contact 10 people. “This* 
expose you to 2,500 people a day, # 
the law of averages will work for y% 
he pointed out. 

The speaker also laid down a stl 
rules for handling incoming calls. Eve] 
incoming call could ‘be a customer, " 
pointed out. “One phone call, impropt’ 
handled, can cost the good will it @ 
thousands of dollars of advertising 
build.” He advised: 

“(1) Answer by identifying yours 
(2) be prepared with paper and_ pe 
always at hand; (3) be a good listet* 

“(4) Use people’s names, the mm 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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§, L. Horman Receives 
Man of the Year Award 

y, P. OF TIME INSURANCE CO. 

Wins Gordon Memorial Gavel-Plaque on 


Basis of His Outstanding Service to 
Health Insurance Industry 





S. L. Horman, vice president of Time 
Insurance Co, of Milwaukee, widely 
known in midwest A. & H. circles, was 
named Accident & Health Man of the 
Year at the IAAHU banquet June 17 
which climaxed its 30th anniversary con- 
yention in Chicago. Presentation of the 
award, a gavel-plaque, was made by Jay 
DeYoung, IAAHU controller, who is 
chairman of the Harold R. Gordon 
Memorial Award Committee. 

This is the 12th anniversary of this 
annual award which was established in 
1948 by the Chicago Association of A, & 
H. Underwriters to honor the late Har- 
old R. Gordon, one of IAAHU’s founders 
and a tireless worker for the health in- 
surance industry. At his death in 1948 
he was managing director of the Health 
& Accident (Underwriters Conference. 

Mr, Horman was selected this year 
from a group of five or six persons who 
have achieved respect in the industry for 
their outstanding performances during 
the year and for sustained and meritori- 
ous service over the years. He began his 
insurance career in the early 1930s as a 
life insurance agent, but in 1937 switched 
to A. & H., setting a national sales 
record of 957 sales his first year. 

In 1940 he joined Time of Milwaukee 
as field supervisor for southern Wiscon- 
sin. Within three years, he was repre- 
senting his company and its agents be- 
fore the state legislature, effectively pro- 
moting the interests of A. & H. insur- 
ance, 

Mr. Horman has been a member of the 
social security committee of the Wis- 
consin State Chamber of Commerce since 
196. ‘His efforts in opposition to com- 
pulsory cash sickness legislation in Wis- 
consin were outstanding in 1947, 1949 and 
1951. In 1957 he succeeded after 17 years 
of effort in equalizing the premium tax 
on health insurance in Wisconsin. 





4 Veeck of Chicago White Sox 


Makes Hit in IAAHU Talk 


One of the hit speakers at the IAAHU 
convention last week in Chicago was 
William Veeck, part-owner of the Chi- 
cago White Sox. Introduced by Jerry 
Kirchberg as owner of 54% of the Sox 
stock, Mr. Veeck countered with the ex- 
planation that it is difficult to talk about 
4% of something, particularly when you 
are not sure who has it, 

“When I was asked to make this talk, 
we had a championship ball club, and 
I was going to talk on how to build a 
winning club,” he explained, “Since as of 
loday we have a second-division club, 
I'm going to talk on how to build char- 
acter through athletics. It’s not whether 
you win or lose, it’s how you play the 
game.” 

Mr. Veeck said that he learned to build 
character when he owned the St. Louis 


Browns, “It was cheaper than good 
players,” he explained. 
Iscussing various players on_ the 


team, Mr. Veeck explained that Nellie 
Fox “isn’t an athlete at all; he hasn't 
any stand-out accomplishments in base- 
ball. All he can do is beat you.” Herb 
Score, he claimed, will be a more 
effective pitcher than before his eye 
inury. “He throws a. 105-mile-an-hour 
all, and batters aren’t sure he can even 
see them.” 
hi ¢ White Sox’ famous scoreboard 
Pa explodes, plays the organ, and sets 
rockets when a Sox player hits a 
omer me r little use, Mr. Veeck re- 
. <4, that they are going to start set- 
ting it off for dealin.” ‘ 


New IAAHU Officers and 


Directors; Vote Name Change 

Final action taken by IAAHU’s Coun- 
cil at its executive session June il7 on the 
closing day of the International’s 30th 
anniversary was to elect new officers and 
directors. As announced in our June 17 
issue, new president is Kenneth Stoakes, 
general agent, Loyal Protective Life, Los 
Angeles. The president-elect is Paul M. 
Klein, president, Mid-America Insurance 
Co., Kansas City. Two vice presidents 
elected are Milton L. ‘Rose, general 
agent, Paul Revere Life, Los Angeles, 
and John J. Symanitz, general agent, 
Inter-State Assurance in Minneapolis. 
Jay ‘DeYoung, Chicago, continues as 
IAAHU controller and Oakley Baskin, 
Mutual of Omaha, Buffalo, retiring presi- 
dent, automatically becomes chairman of 
the board. 

Elected for a three-year term on the board of 
directors were the following: Milton H. Joseph- 
son, Southland Life, Dallas; J. M. Forrest, 
Mutual of Omaha, Akron, O.; William Ashley, 
Kansas City; Gene Eicher, Mutual Benefit in 
Omaha; Richard Dutweiller, National Casualty, 
Los Angeles; Howard Rosan, Continental Assur- 
ance, New York; Fred Van Urk, Mutual of 
Omaha, Philadelphia; Emmett Brewick, Wood- 
men Accident & Life, Sioux Falls, Ia.; Richard 
Virtue, Oklahoma City; Harry Rieders, agent, 
Burlington, Vt.; Gilbert Wright, Milwaukee, and 
Andrew Miller, Des Moines Casualty in Des 
Moines. 

For a two-year board term W. H. Petersen, 
executive vice president, Underwriters National 
Assurance, Indianapolis, and for a one-year 
term, Webster H. Hurley, vice president, Man- 
hattan Casualty, New York, were elected. 

Among chief decisions reached by the 
Council were (1) a vote to shorten asso- 
ciation’s name to International Associa- 
tion of Health Underwriters; (2) urged 
companies to redouble efforts to cover 
elderly citizens, to oppose Senator Long’s 
amendment to HR 11045, and to act on 
the Mills bill; (3) lauded outstanding 
contributions of William E. Reinsh, 
Massachusetts Bonding, Omaha, outgoing 
board member, who has served inter- 
mittently for 14 years. Florida associa- 
tion was cited for outstanding legislative 
work and South Dakota was awarded a 
trophy for the year’s best job in asso- 
ciation membership development. 

As previously announced New York 
gets the 1961 annual meeting next June 
12-14 and the Americana Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. will be the 1962 site. 


TAAHU Annual Meeting 
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the caller states his, jot it down so you 
won't forget it; (5) talk so you can be 
heard; (6) get in step with the caller; 
match his speaking speed; (7) use ex- 
citing words and phrases; (8) never 
leave anyone on a silent line. 

“(9) Work as a team in the office. If 
you go out, leave word where you are 
going and when you'll be back; (10) 
when called while someone is with you, 
don’t leave your guest sitting while you 
talk. Explain that you are temporarily 
tied up and will call back; (11) leave a 
good impression, whatever the result of 
the call. 


Made Actual Calls from the Stage 


The part of Mr. Schwartz’s presenta- 
tion that always creates the greatest 
audience interest is when he makes actual 
calls from the stage. Through a special 
phone hook-up, the audience can hear 
both him and the person called. Identi- 
fying himself with an actual Chicago in- 
surance company (so its staff could fol- 
low up any leads he developed), Mr. 
Schwartz demonstrated calls to policy- 
holders, to persons whose names had 
appeared in the morning paper, and to 
names picked at random from the phone 
book. 

He even attempted to call the White 
House secretary to offer the best wishes 
of the convention to the President, but 


IAAHU Meet Pepped Up by Ind.- 
Chicago Race for “Largest Assn.” Honor 


One of the amusing sidelights of the 
International A. & H Association annual 
meeting last week in Chicago was four 
days of constant banter between Indian- 
apolis and Chicago over the title of “the 
largest local.” 

The rivalry dated back to last fall when 
Jack H. Olsen, Combined’s vice president 
who is board chairman of the Chicago as- 
sociation and co-chairman of the conven- 
tion, spoke in Indianapolis and chal- 
lenged the association there to a mem- 
bership contest, with the losing associa- 
tion to pay the convention expenses of 
the president of the winning association. 

The race was neck and neck through- 
out the year, with Chicago ahead 187 
members to 172 as of May 31. However, 
when IAAHU Board Member Bob Osler 
of Indianapolis, arrived in Chicago on 
Monday, June 13, he had with him 34 
new memberships with checks attached 
and two transfers. Virtually all of them 
had been obtained the week before the 
convention through personal solicitation 


by W.. Harold Petersen, Indianapolis 
association president. 
Upon arrival, Mr. Osler phoned 


IAAHU headquarters at once. He was 
informed that the membership report 
was already processed for release. By 
dint of persuasion, he got headquarters 
to attach a special note to the completed 
report crediting Indianapolis with a 
membership of 206 (not counting the two 
transfers). Chicago insisted the contest 
had been “to the end of the year,” May 
31; while Indianapolis insisted it had 
been “until the time of the convention,” 
June 14. 
Osler and Cragg in Verbal Tilt 

In the board meeting the next day, 
zone chairmen submitted written reports. 
It was moved that in the interests of 
time, all reports be accepted without 
verbal reading. Mr Oster objected on 
the grounds that the report of Ernest E. 
Cragg, Washington National Illinois zone 
chairman, carried the statement that 


Chicago was the largest association. Mr. 
Cragg protested that he had written the 
report in advance when it was true. Mr. 
Osler pointed out that whenever it had 
been written, it was dated June 14 and, 
as of that date, an untrue statement. The 
problem was resolved by amending Mr. 
Cragg’s report to show May 31 date-line. 

Chicago then protested that inasmuch 
as the checks attached to the member- 
ships brought by Mr. Osler had not yet 
cleared the bank, it was not safe to 
count them. Mr. Osler countered with a 
report that he had had a letter from Mr. 
Petersen saying he was bringing four 
more with him on Wednesday, which 
would “take up the slack” on any checks 
that might “bounce.” 

Arriving Wednesday morning, June 15, 
Mr. Petersen had with him a huge sign 
reading, “Indianapolis, World’s Largest 
Association.” During the Wednesday 
luncheon, he and Dick Stump, Indian- 
apolis “walked” the sign throughout the 
crowded dining room and ended up by 
propping it against the head table. 

That afternoon at the Council meeting, 
Mr. Petersen propped the sign up con- 
spicuously and zealously guarded it 
against Chicago members who tried to 
turn it face to the wall. Taking a neutral 
line, IAAHU (President Oakley Baskin, 
Mutual of Omaha, and Managing Direc- 
tor Gifford of the IAAHU were careful, 
whenever speaking of membership at the 
meeting, to explain carefully that Chi- 
cago was ahead as of May 31 but Indian- 
apolis had passed it by June 14. 

By the week-end argument over the 
“pay-off” in the contest was still going 
on; but Harold Petersen left Chicago 
with the warning that Jack Olson would 
receive an itemized expense account from 
him to pay as a result of losing the chal- 
lenge. Mr. Olson admitted at the ban- 
quet that he had challenged Indianapolis 
on basis of membership “at the time of 
the convention” rather than at close of 
fiscal year. 





was unable to reach her. He then put 
through a call to Douglas Vowles, para- 
lyzed Salt Lake City man, who sells by 
phone while flat on his back and unable 
to move a muscle below his neck. Mr. 
Vowles gave high praise to Schwartz, 
who started him on his phone-selling 
career. 


Stone Conducted “Human Engineering” 
Panel 


Next on the program was a panel on 
“Human Engineering,” which featured 
a talk by Clement Stone, president, Com- 
bined Insurance Companies. He explained 
the principles of “Positive Mental At- 
titude” clinics conducted by him and 
Napoleon Hill, author, and included 
questions on handling problems in man- 
aging agents. These were put to panel- 
ists Robert Main, vice president, All- 
American L. & C., Chicago; R. W. 
Michaels, Michaels Agency, Buffalo; and 
Richard Plasschaert, S. S. Ballin Agency, 
Newark. 

“Many individuals flood their minds 
with facts instead of principles,” Mr. 
Stone stated. “Knowledge is only po- 
tential power until put to use. The 
emotions are not too subject to reason 
but are to action. ‘Do it now’ is the 
greatest self-starter, one that could 
change your whole life. Develop the 
habit of action.” 

Among questions and answers to the 
panel were several of practical interest: 

“What do you do when a man is ‘down 
on the company’ because of rejections 
and ready to quit?” Suggestions for 
handling this problem included catching 
the trouble before it arises by watching 
the records on the man. “Go to him 
before he come to you,” advised the 


panel. “If he does come to you, buy 
time by getting him to talk. Look for the 
real cause of dissatisfaction, which may 
not be the rejections at all. Get the 
company viewpoint and explain it to the 
man. 

“What is the best method of prospect- 
ing?” Ans: “All systems are good. Find 
one that suits your method of operation 
and try it. If it doesn’t work for you, try 
others, but always one at a time.” The 
panel also recommended that the man- 
ager work in the field with the man to 
help discover his best prospect market 
and the method of prospecting best suited 
to it. 

“How do you sell the general agent or 
manager on an idea like direct mail, 
say?” Ans.: “Field-test it yourself at 
your own expense and show him the 
results. 

“How can I increase my earnings as 
an agent?” Ans.: “Set up a savings plan 
and stick to it. For instance, decide to 
save all renewals and live on first-year 
commissions alone. The pressure for 
more money will increase your earnings. 
Be sure you know the ‘how to.’ Many 
training programs are strong on teach- 
ing the ‘what and why’ but neglect the 
‘how to.” 

Luncheon speaker, Frank Bettger, 
whose effectiveness depends much on his 
platform presence and his delivery, told 
how enthusiasm, stimulated at first until 
the “acting” made it real, raised him 
from a fired bush-leaguer to the majors 
in 1909 and from failure as a life in- 
surance agent to a success in the busi- 
ness. “Enthusiasm is the most important 
single factor in success and the most 
highly-paid quality in the world,” he 
concluded. 
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How to Awaken Your Sleeping Giant 


Napoleon Hill and W. Clement Stone Give Blueprints for 
Health, Happiness and Wealth In “Success Through 
A Positive Mental Attitude” 


By Sipney S. WHIPPLE 


How is your PMA today? Is 
invisible talisman, with the initials PMA 
(Positive Mental Attitude) imprinted 
on one side and NMA on the other, 
turned right side up? Or does your Neg- 
ative Mental Attitude make everything 
you touch turn to pyrite? 


your 


If your answer to the last question is 
yes, Napoleon (“Think and Grow Rich”) 
Hill and Combined 
President, W. Clement Stone—the man 
who built $100 into a $35,000,000 personal 
fortune—are prepared to help you. 

In “Success Through A Positive Men- 
tal Attitude” (Prentice-Hall, 254 pages, 
$4.95) both men state in bold face and 
italics how Success, Health, Happiness 


Insurance Group 


Starting with 
the principle of Positive Mental Attitude, 
the authors list 16 others extracted from 
the lifetime 


and Wealth can be yours 


experiences of successful 
people, which they maintain will 
you achieve anything worthwhile 
want. 

There is, of course, a catch—the catch 
is to keep trying. But with Messrs. 
Hill and Stone lining the way with guide- 
posts such as “You Don’t Need to Be 
Ashamed to Be a Failure Like Christo- 
pher Columbus” and “Defeat May Be 
a Stepping Stone or a Stumbling Block 
According to the Way You Accept It,” 
the path is at least clearly defined. 


help 
you 


New Meanings in Old Maxims 


Critics of late who have greeted self- 
help books of the Norman Vincent Peale 
mien somewhat unsympathetically for- 
get that sometimes old maxims need re- 
peating. Often the re-stating of an idea 
in a fresh and vigorous manner can 
suddenly take on a new and self-illumin- 
ating meaning 

Very little the authors say is revolu- 
tionary. Those who have attended the 
“competitive” colleges and prep schools— 
and countless others who have not—have 
come across similar self-motivating pre- 
cepts in the “Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin.” But just as the latter is re- 
quired reading in most American Litera- 
ture courses, “Success Through A Pos- 
itive Mental Attitude” should be manda- 
tory in insurance company training 
classes—if only to keep abreast of what 
the Combined is doing. 

Interestingly enough, the four Com- 
bined Group companies: Combined of 
America, Hearthstone, Combined Amer- 
ican and First National Casualty, con- 
ducted an all-out production drive last 
month in conjunction with the publication 
of Mr. Stone’s book. If Combined agents 
are imbued with as much PMA as their 
president, some sort of a record should 
be set. 

Under the heading “Motivate By Ex- 
ample,” Mr. Stone describes Positive 
Mental Attitude in action. “I listened to 
one of our salesman at Sioux City, Iowa 
gripe for over two hours one evening,” 
Mr. Stone relates. “He kept on telling me 
how he had worked for two days at Sioux 
Center without making a sale. He said: 
‘It’s impossible to sell at Sioux Center 
because the people there are Holland 
Dutch, they’re clannish and they won't 
buy from a stranger. Besides, the terri- 
has had a 


tory crop failure for five 
years.’” 
Credit PMA 
It was immediately obvious to Mr. 


Stone that this agent was letting NMA 
take over. The next day they both drove 
to Sioux Center, saw the same people and 
sold a policy to everyone they called on. 


How did he do it? Credit PMA again. 
As Mr. Stone explains: 

“I thought while we were driving 
there—they are Holland Dutch and clan- 
nish; therefore they won't buy. That’s 
good! What’s so good about it? It’s a 
well known fact that if you sell one of a 
clan, particularly a leader, you can sell 
the entire clan. Now all I have to do is 
to make the first sale to the right person. 
I'll do it even if it takes a long time. 

“Again, he (the agent) claims the terri- 
tory thas had a crop failure for five years. 
What could be more wonderful? The 
Holland Dutch are marvelous people and 
they save their money. Also they are 
responsible and want to protect their 
families and property. And as a matter 
of fact, they probably have not purchased 
accident insurance from any other in- 
surance salesman because other sales- 
men wouldn’t even try. For they, like the 
salesman with whom I am driving, would 
have a negative mental attitude. Our pol- 
icies offer excellent protection at a low 
cost. Actually I’ll find no competition! 

“T then engaged in what I term ‘mind- 
conditioning.’ I repeated to myself with 
reverence, sincerity, expectation, and 
emotion: ‘Please God help me sell! 
Please God help me sell!’ Over and over 
again I repeated, ‘Please God help me 
sell!’ Then I took a nap.” 


No Panacea for Neuroticism 


It would be erroneous to approach this 
book as a panacea for neuroticism. Each 
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person has his own set of stored exper- 
iences constituting his individual person- 
ality which cannot be superimposed by 
broad generalities—no matter how well- 
intentioned. 

However, for the well-adjusted insur- 
ance man who feels his job motivation is 
not strong enough or his atitude toward 
customers is unsatisfactory, “Success 
Through A Positive Mental Attitude” 
may be what he is looking for. 

At the termination of each chapter, the 
authors helpfully summarize ideas per- 
ceived through the struggles of success- 
ful people under “Thoughts to Steer By.” 
In one of the most meaningful chapters, 
they advocate the development of an 
obsession—“a Magnificent Obsession—to 
help others.” 

“Share yourself without expecting a 
reward, payment, or commendation,” 
they advise. “And above all else—keep 
your good turn a secret. And if you do 
this you will set in motion the powers 
of a universal law. For, try as you will to 
avoid payment for your good deed— 
blessings and rewards will be showered 
upon you.” 

If the twist at the end sounds like 
Polonius’s fatherly advice to Laertes, it 
must be pointed out that Messrs. Hill 
and Stone’s premise is that the most 
important living person is yourself, and 
if you are determined to be led down 
the path to success, in this case the 
means justify the end. 


New Success Symbols 

In an age where Frank Sinatra and 
Mickey Mantle have replaced Horatio 
Alger heroes as symbols of success, it is 
refreshing to read about Albert C. 
Fuller, the poor Nova Scotia farmer 
who became president of Fuller Brush 
Co., and about Andrew Carnegie, one of 
the last of the great industrialists. 

For those who doubt they could ever 
be a Fuller or a Carnegie, the authors 
list the following ten basic motives, then 
explain how to use them to advantage: 

“First, the desire for self-preservation; 
then the emotions of love, fear, sex. The 
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of body and mind would follow. Ay 
after that, the emotions of anger ag 
hate. Then the desire for recognition an 
self-expression. And last in the list o 
the ten basic motives would be the desire 
for material wealth.” 

No self-help book would be complet 
without a bibliography for further se. 
motivation and a quiz to test your ow, 
success quotient. Included in the gy. 
gested reading are such diversified bok 
as Dale Carnegie’s “How to Win Frieng 
and Influence People,” Hayakafa’ 
“Language in Thought & Action,” No. 
man Vincent Peale’s “The Power gf 
Positive Thinking,” and Vance Pack. 
ard’s “The Hidden Persuaders.” Among 
the test questions asked are “Do yo 
have frequent disagreements with 
others?” and “Does defeat cause you ty 
stop trying?” 

You should not be alarmed if yoy 
answers are in the affirmative—there ; 
still time; for as the Authors Hill anj 
Stone point out: “Your future is aheaf 
of you. You have the power to direy 
your thoughts and control your emotions 
Just awaken the sleeping giant within 
you.” 













Sommers Newark Talk 
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be financially able to pay the premiun 
to maintain it. 

“In many states,” Mr, Sommer saifj 
“more active participation of property 
insurance agents is urgently needed if th 
industry is to combat successfully th 
agitation for legislation of the Foran 
type. Much of the expansion of coveragt 
has resulted from the efforts of sales. 
men specializing in life and health in 
surance.” Mr, Sommer said that it be 
hooves the property insurance agent ty 
take a long look at and a greater in, 
terest in health insurance to bring abou! 
a quicker relaxation of the interest oj 
government in our business. 

It was announced at the meeting by 
Eston V. Whelchel, manager, Providen! 
Life & Accident, Newark, that the pro- 
gram for the association’s fourth ar 
nual sales congress, set for October 2) 
at Military Park Hotel, Newark, has been 
completed. He and Saul Vort, Ordinary 
agency manager, The Prudential, New- 
ark, will be co-chairmen in staging this 
always popular gathering. Attendance o 
over 300 is expected, Mr. Whelchel said 

Attention was also called to the Nev 
Jersey Association’s participation in tht 
1961 TAAHU annual convention nex 
Tune as one of the hosts to A. & H 
leaders who will attend from all parti 
of the country. The dates are Tune l} 
14 and the hotel will be the Waldor: 


Astoria in New York. 





Security Mutual Life 


(Continued from Page 31 





term protection at the lowest possibl 
cost. 

Another important feature, the com 
pany advises, is that all policies are par 
ticipating, Dividend credits may be pa 
in cash, applied to reduce premiums, 0 
left to accumulate at interest. Divider! 
accumulations will be automatically 4, 
plied to pay any defaulted premium. ! 
the accumulations are not sufficient " 
cover the entire premium, the full p® 
tection will be continued for such 
riod as the dividend credits will pt 
chase. 

An entirely new sales kit has be 
produced containing a full complemet 
of sales visuals, proposal pages for mé 
farmers, and women, along with acct 
only promotional materials for both 
and women. The kit also consists ° 
brochures for partnerships and keymé 
complete with sales talks and selling 
techniques. : 

The new program is being introduce 
to the Security’s general agents” 
series of meetings to be held at. Chica 
Atlanta, New York City, and at ™ 
Binghamton home office. 
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“Here’s how I picked up $1,731 
in NEW premiums with more to come.” 


by a Pittsburgh insurance agent 


“When I heard that a contractor was about ready to 
renew his firm’s liability insurance, the first thing I did 
was call Bill Nearing, Special Agent for The American. 


“Knowing we were up against tough competition, Bill 
and I wasted no time making a detailed survey of this 
company’s present liability policies. It paid off! Bill 
found some over-lapping coverages. Back at his office 
he had The American underwriter work out a program 
that eliminated all duplication and offered proper cover- 
age at less premium . . . with The American’s Compre- 
hensive Liability Policy. 


“Needless to say, the contractor was pleased as 
punch, He not only awarded me the policy totaling 
$1,731 in premiums but also promised me, as soon as 
they expired, his personal Homeowners policy, the 
Money and Securities policy on the business, and the 
total Fire line on the office building and other property 
he owned . . . with premiums in excess of $2,000! 


“Believe me, I’m not letting this extra income go to 
waste. That’s a new outboard motor on my boat. And 
that’s Bill Nearing right next to it. It’s a real pleasure 
to take him for a cruise once in a while. After all, he’s 
worked as hard for it as I have!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputa- 
tion, multiple line facilities and excellent branch 
office services...offering prompt policy-writing, 
expert engineering, premium auditing and speedy 
claim attention. Contact your closest American 
branch office. Let us prove to you that The American 
means business... MORE BUSINESS FOR YOU. 





NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY > 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
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Abe Harris, shown on a recent Mediter- 
ranean cruise with his wife, Bea, is one of 
Equitable’s all-time greats. Has written 
over a million dollars annually for 34 
years. Last year it was $4,000,000! Abe is 


a member of the J. V. Davis Agency 
in New York City. 


Equitable’s President, 
James F. Oates, Jr., thanks 
Abe for his many services. 
Abe gives talks all over the 
country on Pension, Cor- 
porate, and Estate planning. 
He has been called “a cham- 
pion of champions.” In 1956 
he was named National 
Honor Agent, a lifetime 
award. 





He works as hard on juvenile policies as 
on the big ones. During the 1959 April 
campaign he closed 79 Ordinary cases for 
a total of $1,056,000! 


























Is a civic leader in suburban Hewlett, L. I. 
Auditorium of Temple Beth El is dedicated 
to him. In the depression year of 1932, he 
headed fund drive which paid off entire 
building costs. 





Relaxes with daughter, son-in-law, and grand- 
children. Abe, now 68, devotes full time to his 
main hobby—selling. Catches the 6:42 to New 
York City every morning, and puts in a 
twelve-hour day. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes 
hand in hand with the prestige of the 
company he represents. This is why 
Abe is proud to be a life underwriter 
for Equitable. It is a full life. And a 
rewarding one. Living Insurance 
is more than a need...it’s a 
career! 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. ©1960 
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